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HEN I was young—it seems as though 
There never were such when— 
There lived a man that now I know 
Was just the best of men ; 
I'll name him to you, ‘‘ Uncle Joe,” 
For so we called him then. 


A poor man he, that for bis bread 
Mast work with might and main. 
The humble roof above his head 
Scarce kept him from the rain ; 
But so his dog and he were fed, 
He sought no other gain. 


His steel-blue axe, it was his pride, 
And over wood and wave 

Its music rang out far and wide, 
His strokes they were se brave ; 

Excepting that seme neighbor died, 
And then he dug his grave. 


And whether it were wife or child, 
An old man, or a maid, 

An infant that had hardly smiled, 
Or youth, so lowly laid, 

The yellow earth was always piled 
Above them by his spade. 


Tor spade he had, and grubbing-hoe, 
And hence the people said 

It was not much that Uncle Joe 
Should bury all the dead; : 

So rich and poor, and high and low, 
He made them each a bed. 


The funeral-bell was like a jog 
Upon his wits, they say, 

That made him leave his half-cut log 
At any time of day, 

And whistle to his brindle dog. 
And light his pipe of clay. 
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When winter winds around him drave, 
And made the snow-flakes spin, 

I've seen him—for he did not save 
His strength, for thick nor thin-— 

His bare head just above the grave 
That he was standing in. 


His simple mind was almost dark 
To school-lore, that is true; 

The wisdom he had gained at work 
Was nearly all he knew; 

But ah, the way he made his mark 
Was honest, through and through! 


’Twas not among the rulers then 
That he in council sat; 

They used to say that with his pen 
His fingers were not pat; 

But he was still a gentleman 
For all and all of that. 


The preacher in his silken gown 
Was not so well at ease 

As he, with collar lopping down 
And patches at his knees, 

The envy of our little town. 
He hadao’t a soul to please; 


Nor wife nor brother, chick nor child, 
Nor any kith nor kin. 

Perhaps the townsfolk were beguiled 
And the envy was a sin, 

But his look of sweetness when he smiled 
Betokened joy within. 


He sometimes took his holiday, 
And ‘twas a pleasant sight 

To see him smoke his pipe of clay, 
As if all the world went right, 

While his brindle dog beside him lay 
A-winking at the light. 
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He took his holiday, and so 
His face with gladness shone ; 
But, ah! I can not make you know 
One bliss he held alone, 
Unless the heart of Uncle Joe 
Were beating in your own! 


He had an old cracked violin, 
And I just may whisper you 

The music was so weak and thin 
*Twas like to an ado, 

As he drew the long bow out and in 
To all the tune he knew. 


From January on till June, 
And back again to snow, 

Or in the tender light o’ the moon, 
Or by the hearth-fire’s glow, 

To that old-fashioned, crazy tune 
He made his elbow go! 


Ah! then his smile would come so sweet 
It brightened all the air, 

And heel and toe would beat and beat 
Till the ground of grass was bare, 

As if that little lady feet 
Were dancing with him there! 


His finger nails, so bruised and flat, 
Would grow in this employ 

To such a rosy roundness that 
He almost seemed a boy, 

And even the old crape on his hat 
Would tremble as with joy. 


So, digging graves, and chcpping wood 
He spent the busy day, 

And always, as a wise man should, 
Kept evil thoughts at bay ; 

For when he could not speak the good, 
He hadn't a word to say. 





And so the years in shine and storm 
Went by, as years will go, 
Until at last his palsied arm 
Could hardly draw the bow; 
Until he crooked through all his form, 
Much like his grubbing-hoe. 


And then his axe he deeply set, 
And on the wall-side pegs 

Hung hoe and spade; no fear nor fret 
That life was at the dregs, 

But walked about of a warm day yet, 
With his dog between his legs. 


Sometimes, as one who almost grieves, 
His memory would recall 

The merry-making Christmas-eves, 
The frolic, and the ball, 

Till his hands would shake like withered leaves, 
And his pipe go out and fall. 


Then all his face would grow as bright— 
So I have oft heard say— 

As if that, being lost in the night, 
He saw the dawn o’ the day; 

As if from a churlish, chilling height 
He saw the light o’ the May. 


One winter night the fiddle-bow 
His fingers ceased to tease, 

And they found him by the morning glow 
Beneath his door-yard trees, 

Wrapt in the ermine of the snow, 
And royally at ease. 
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What matter that the winds were 
He did not hear their din, 

But hugging, as it were his child, 
Against his grizzly chin, 

The treasure of his life, he smiled, 
For all was peace within. 


And when they drew the vest apart 
To fold the hands away 

They found a picture past all art 
Of painting, so they say; 

And they turned the face upon the heart, 
And left it where it lay. 


And one, a boy with golden head, 
Made haste and strung full soon 

The crazy viol; for he said, 
Mayhap beneath the moon 

They danced sometime a merry tread 
To the belovéd tune. 


And many an eye with tears was dim 
The while his corse they bore ; 

No hands bad ever worked for him 
Since he was born before; 

Nor could there come an hour so grim 
That he should need them more. 


The viol, ready, tuned to play, 
The sadly-silent bow, 

The axe, the pipe of yellow clay, 
Are in his grave so low; 

And there is nothing more to say 
Of poor old Uncle Joe. 
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N the charts of the northeast Atlantic coast, 
in about latitude 44° and longitude 59°, 


Q 


eighty or ninety miles. southeast from Nova 


Scotia, is laid down the Island of Sable. It is 
needless to be precise about the locality, which 
is often, alas! too easily found; and few are 
prompted by mere curiosity to seek it out. 
Neither would accuracy avail the mariner to 
avoid it, for he is treading the very threshold 
of danger when full thirty miles distant, and 
the Island quite out of sight below the horizon. 
Like the monster polypus of ancient story, it 
lieth in the very track of commerce, stretching 
out its huge tentacles for its prey, enveloped 
in fogs and mists, and scarcely distinguishable 
from the gray surf that unceasingly lashes its 
shores. Insidious currents sweep round it in 
most erratic course—perpetual almoners to its 
insatiate maw. Vessels lose their reckoning, 
and are often in the very jaws of destruction 
when they imagine themselves far from danger. 


The junction of the Gulf Stream and the waters | 
of the St. Lawrence form eddies which inevita- | 


bly sweep them upon the shoals. Once a sealed 
dispatch boat was sent out from the Island be- 


fore a southeast gale, in hope that it might carry | 


* The writer is indebted to J. Bernard Gilpin, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., of Halifax, Nova Scotia, for valuable sketch- 
es and many interesting facts. 
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SABLE ISLAND.* 


GOING TO A WRECK. 


tidings to the main land, but in thirteen days 
it came back to a point within six miles from 
whence it started! 

The whole region for leagues around is a 
trap and a snare. One sunken bar stretches 
sixteen miles away to the northeast; another, 
twenty-eight miles to the northwest. The em- 
brace of these long arms is death, for between 
them lie alternate deeps and shoals, and when 
the sea is angry it thunders and reverberates 
along a front of thirty miles, extending twenty- 
eight miles to seaward. No light-house throws 
its warning gleam beyond this seething death- 
line, for stone structures will not stand upor 
the ever-shifting sands, and wooden ones of 
sufficient height could not withstand the storms. 
The mariner drifts to his grave through total 
gloom. Between the years 1806-27 forty ves- 
sels, and it is supposed many more, were lost. 
The whole Island bristles with stark timbeys 
and the débris of wrecks. How many of them 
are the dumb witnesses of an untold tale! 

Imagination may run fancy-free through the 
field of romance that invests the Isle of Sable. 
Strange traditions have such close alliance 
there with stranger facts, that truth and fiction 
become synonymous to the eager ear that list- 
ens. To the credulous fisherman or supersti- 
tious sailor the tale need be but told to be be- 
lieved. Ask the wayfarer, who perchance was 
cast upon its mysterious shores, what he saw 
and heard there, and he will shake his head in 
silence; he has no disposition to unearth its 
|secrets. Even the hardy wreckers, who serve 
| humanity upon its treacherous sands, patrol its 
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precincts with a kind of awe, and crouch by the 
hearth at night when the storm rages fiercest ; 
for at such a time ghostly shadows are often 
seen to flit from point to point, strange lights | 
gleam and vanish, shrill cries, hoarse voices | 
giving commands, and rattling of chains mingle | 
with the thunder of the surf. But when the} 
indefatigable ‘‘ look-out” trudges forth to the 
beach after a storm he can seldom find palpa- 
ble evidences of these invisible things—no shat- 
tered wrecks or swollen corpses upon the beach. 
All those clamors and wails of distress were | 
but empty sounds signifying nothing! Yet 
the self-same ghostly voices were heard three | 
hundred years ago on that fatal day, the 28th 
of August, 1583, when the intrepid Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert lost his finest ship. The his- | 


torian tells us that they ‘‘ scared the helmsman | 


from his post ;” and shortly afterward the ves- 
sel beat to pieces on the Northeast Bar. Only 
twelve men survived the dread disaster. These 
escaped in a boat to the Nova Scotia coast, and 
from them we gain our first definite acquaint- 
ance with Sable Islartd, signalized by the holo- 
caust of one hundred men to its insatiable 
shoals. 
That the locality is most trying to supersti- 
tious nerves we can well conceive. When hu- 
man skeletons start unbidden from their rest- 
ing-places in broad daylight, fancy is apt to run 
wild among the spectres that darkness conjures 
up. There is a preternatural shifting of scenes 
after every violent storm. Sandy hillocks fifty 


feet high, that have been landmarks for a gen- | 


eration, have tumbled into the sea; mountains 

of sand are piled to-day where yesterday the 

ground was level as a floor. Old wrecks, long | 
buried, come forth to view. Scores of human | 
skeletons are unearthed. Acres of land have | 
disappeared beneath the sea, and old inlets are | 
filled up, and hidden treasure is revealed. Since 

1820 five or six miles of the west end of the Isl- | 
and have been submerged, and the ocean now | 
rolls fathoms deep where the Superintendent’s | 
house formerly stood, and three miles out to 

sea. No secure anchorage in this world’s 

haven have the heroic little community who 

occupy here to rescue life and property. 

Norse tradition credits the first discovery of | 
Sable Island to the bold Bjorn Heriafson, in 
the ninth century. From that period history 
is for a long time silent; but we know that it | 
must have had occasional visitors, for in 1553 
a company of ‘ Portingals” were induced by | 
favorable report to stock it with swine and | 
cattle, which they left there to oreed, and for | 
which act, whether prompted by humane or | 
speculative motives, many a shipwrecked mar- | 
iner for years after had great cause to bless | 
them. The survivors of Sir Humphrey Gil-| 
bert’s disaster found them to have greatly mul- 
tiplied; and in 1635 they are said to have num; | 
bered fully 800 head. The Island was doubt- 
less well known to the French when they col- 
onized Acadie; for it was made a penal colony 
in 1598, when forty French convicts were land- 


| to their fate. 


ed there by the Marquis De la Roche and left 
Seven years afterward a vessel 
was sent out by royal command to take them 
back to France, but only twelve survived to 
tell the story of their sufferings—gaunt and 
bearded creatures clad in seal-skins, scarred by 
many a combat with seals and sea-lions, and 
scathed by the pitiless storms of winter, which 


| they weathered without a shelter, until a wreck 


afforded them materials fora hut. The recital 


| of their sufferings before the Court of Henry 


IV. earned them a free pardon and fifty golden 
crowns apiece; but hard as their experience 
had been, it nevertheless possessed sufficient 
attractions to lure them back, now self-exiled, 
to their former home, where they long plied a 
prosperous trade in furs. Traces of their abode 
stillremain. The ‘‘ French Gardens” are point- 
ed out to the curious, and it is said that the 
ghost of a certain Paris gentleman always ap- 
pears to wrecked Frenchmen, and complains of 
King Henry for robbing him of his wife, and 
banishing him there for no crime, along with 
the convicts of 1598. 

At that time Sable Island abounded in black 
foxes, invaluable for their skins, which to this 


| day bring fabulous prices; but these have long 


since disappeared. The great morse, or walrus, 
also made their home there and reared their 
young. They, too, have departed, though 
even within late years curiosity has occasionally 
lured them back to their old haunts; and they 
have been seen by people now living basking 
upon the sands, long after more northern lo- 
calities were deserted by their kind. Their 
huge, long-tusked skulls are frequently found 
half hidden in the sand, not less the objects of 
curiosity to the naturalist than of wonder to 
the ignorant. Not long ago a stupid fisherman 
collected his gaping comrades and exhibited one 
of these with tusks inverted, which he averred 
was the skull of a gigantic goat. Perhaps, 
some future day, some savant will find his skull 
exhumed and exhibit it as that of a gigantic 
ass whose species is extinct. 

Subsequently, and up to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the Island was much 


| resorted to by fishermen; and as wrecks mul- 


tiplied with the increase of commerce the cu- 
pidity of bad men was excited, and the Island 
became the abode of wreckers and pirates and 
vagabonds of infamous character. Few who 
survived shipwreck, to reach its then inhospita- 
ble shores, ever lived to bear their story to the 
main land; but jewels and articles of rare value 
were often exhibited confidentially as having 
come from there, and many an adventurer, who 
left his home for clandestine voyage, returned 
not long after with galore of wealth. Then, 
by-and-by, horrid tales of blood began to be 
whispered about, and the Isle of Sable hecame 
an ill-omened name, at which people shuddered 
and turned pale, less because the winds and 
waves were merciless than on account of man’s 
horrid inhumanity to man. Here, secure from 
reach of the law, and protected by the very 
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dangers which multiplied his victims, the wreck- 
er plied his murderous calling. This dark and 
bloody ground could furnish materials for a 
hundred romances, whose recital would make 
the blood run cold; but such volume of the 
Island’s history must ever remain sealed to 
mortal ken. 

It is a relief to turn from this tragic period 
to the opening of the present century, when 
humanity prompted the philanthropists of Nova 
Scotia, headed by the Executive, to lay the 
foundation of the present Relief Establishment, 
whose usefulness every commercial country has 
had mournful occasion to acknowledge. That 
which brought the project under immediate 
consideration was the wreck of the transport 


Princess Amelia, having on board the furniture | 
of Prince Edward, the present good Queen’s | 


father, with recruits, officers, and servants to 
the number of two hundred, all of whom per- 
ished—though it is supposed that some reached 


the shore and were murdered by the pirates. | 
A vessel was sent from Halifax to inquire after | 


them, and she also was wrecked. ‘The Pro- 
vincial Legislature at once took action. By 
recommendation of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir John Wentworth, a sum was appropriated 
for the construction of suitable buildings, the 
vagabonds that infested the Island were driven 
off, and in 1802 the present Establishment was 
founded. In 1804 an annual allowance of 
$1600 was voted for its support, and Edward 
Hodgson was appointed Superintendent, who, 
with a crew of four men, volunteered their 
services. His salary was $400 and ‘ found.” 
This was the beginning; and the satisfactory 


result a saving of forty-one lives, and property | 


to the value of $9200, up to July of 1804. In 
1808 sixteen persons were employed on the 
Island. 
that the Establishment was inadequate to effect 
the humane purposes for which it was designed, 
so frequent were the wrecks and so insufficient 
the apparatus for rescuing life and property. 
But it seems that little improvement was ef- 
fected for several years, for in 1825 came a 
second appeal—this time from the philan- 
thropic Sir James Kempt, and addressed to 
the British Government. It proved effectual. 
During all this previous period the Establish- 
ment had been solely supported by the poor 
province of Nova Scotia, although the com- 
merce of almost every nation reaped its bene- 
fits more than she. It is true that correspond- 
ence was opened with some Boston merchants 
soliciting their co-operation, but the parties 
(differed as to terms, and nothing resulted. 
But in 1826, answering Sir James Kempt’s 
appeal, the British Government appropriated 
32000, which increased the annual fund to 
$3600. Henceforward improvement was stead- 
ily visible. The old Superintendent died, 
and Captain Joseph Darby succeeded him, 
under an able Board of Commissioners, com- 
posed of Sir Samuel Cunard, Captain Maynard 
(both now dead), and Jacob Miller. New ap- 


| the salvages come out of the proceeds. 


In 1812 the Commissioners reported | 


| the 


paratus was added, and in 1833 the 


stanch 

They 
are fitted up with ail the modern life-saving 
appliances and ‘conveniences for wrecked sea- 
As 
many as "300 wrecked people have been pro- 
vided for together. In 1833 the Establishment 
was also out of debt for the first time. Its an- 


buildings now standing were erected. 


men, with ample provisions for months. 


/ nual expenses often exceed the appropriation, 


but the deficit is made up by salvages and the 
produce of the Island. Wrecked materials are 
always sold for the benefit of the owners, and 
The 
credits have sometimes amounted to nearly 
$3000 in a single year. It is a natural ques 
tion why great gains do not accrue where s¢ 
large an amount of treasure lies buried; and 
why the Island people do not employ thei: 
leisure time in digging for hidden wealth ? 
Echo answers, ‘* Why?” One thing is certain, 
the Government will not permit a search, prob- 
ably from fear of exciting the cupidity of the 
men. It is said that a certain vessel now lies 
buried in the sand which is positively known 
to contain a large amount of silver-plate; but 
it is doomed to remain unearthed forever, un- 
less a gale of wind shall some day lay it bare. 

No person is permitted to reside upon the 
Island without a license. Nevertheless, appli- 
cations for this humane but dangerous service 
are numerous. It is a life of isolation and dull 
monotony, whose daily routine is varied only 
by a wreck, a chase after wild ponies, a scrim- 
mage with the great Greenland seals that bask 
upon the bars, or the welcome arrival of the 
Government cutter, which periodically visits the 
Island to carry supplies and bring off wrecked 
persons. Here is a specimen leaf from Cap- 
tain Darby’s diary : 

“June 6; morning. WindS.S.W.; cloudy. No re- 
ports from the look-outs. Sent the men and horses 
to the wrecks to haul wood. Empty barrel came 
ashore at noon. Wind, evening, S.E.” 

A whole day’s existence embraced in a mea- 
gre record of twice a dozen words—a waif upon 
tide of life as empty and insignificant as 
the barrel that drifted ashore! So pass the 
long days for months, varying little. The live- 
stock have to be fed and cared for. There is 
the little garden to be tilled, with its patches 
of potatoes, cabbages, and turnips. The need- 
ed supply of wood must be gathered; hay is to 
be made in its season, and buildings to be re- 
paired. Sometimes there is a fishing excur- 
sion, a search for cranberries, or a hunt for 
wild rabbits. 

But at length an eventful era dawns. It is 
a calm day in June; a light breeze scarcely 
ripples the sea, which now wears its fairest 
guise. The long belt of surf that fringes the 
Island glitters dazzlingly in the sunshine, and 
the gulls and wild-fowls are feeding far out to 
sea. Seldom has the picture so brilliant a set- 
ting. In the hour of this repose a signal-flag 
is seen to mount the tall flag-staff of the Look- 
out Station at the West End, and before it has 
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HOUSE OF REFUGE AND LOOK-OUT STATION. 


fairly shaken itself to the breeze a responsive 
signal rises to the mast-head on the high hill 
at Head-quarters, nine miles away. There is 


a speck in the offing, and with a good glass the 
long-expected cutter is plainly seen standing 
in, with her red ensign flying at the peak. 
There is joy on the Island; and if one on board 
the vessel were near enough to distinguish ob- 
jects he would observe a commotion in the lit- 


tle hive on shore. Over the sandy hills and 
along the beach the outpost men are galloping 
their shaggy ponies in hot haste to Head-quar- 
ters, recalled by the signal-flag. There is bus- 
tle and preparation at the barn and boat-house, 
and the whole community of men and animals 
seem to have turned out of doors at some un- 
wonted cause of excitement. The dogs bark 
in chorus, and frisk and tumble in the sand; 
barefooted urchins halloo and scream; and a 
patriarch rooster even mounts a post and crows 
at an unusual hour. 

To the stranger on board the cutter the land- 
seape that gradually rises to view is one of sin- 
gular novelty, and not without its beauties, 
while the whole situation possesses an absorb- 
ing interest. Petrels flit and hover in his wake, 
and dip into the surface of the fatal current 
that now flows peacefully in such well-dissem- 
bled mien. There is a sense of exhilaration 
in thus daring the dangers of the treacherous 
deep and braving its angry passions—an excite- 
ment in the knowledge that a sudden change 
of wind will compel the vessel to claw off the 
coast at once, and run to sea for life; and while 
the nerves are strained to fullest tension the 
great sea-gulls come out from land and scream 
at his temerity. They wheel swiftly overhead, 
and seem enraged because the waves do not 
this time bear death and destruction upon their 
crests. An Island record shows that for a cer- 
tain period of four months there were not five 


calm days; and another journal states that it 
has sometimes taken the cutter eight days to 
come to anchor; but now the calm serenity is 
real, not feigned. Gradually the line of low, 
dark hummocks, that have for some time limned 
the horizon, loom up and resolve themselves 
into high hills fringed by breakers. A zone 
of glistening surf beats in solemn monotone 
upon the dazzling beach as far as the eye can 
reach. Bare conical sand-hills, mottled with 
patches of green, or crested with rank, waving 
grass, rise up in most fantastic shapes, over 
and around which myriads of birds are hover- 
ing. 

Passing the western extremity, new scenes 
are opened to view—the West-end Look-out 
and Flag-staff surmounting a grass-grown knoll, 
with the House of Refuge (most welcome sight 
to mariners cast away!) standing near at hand 

| upon a plateau of waving grass that most de- 
lightfully relieves the barrenness of the adjacent 
landscape. And now, all along the foaming 
| beach, came startling evidences in quick suc 
| cession of the dangers and terrors of this dread 
locality—grim wrecks and whitening ribs of 
| vessels washed by the waves, or high and dry, 
half buried in the sand. A melancholy inter- 
| est attaches to every object; but there is n 
| time now to indulge a contemplative mood. 
| The cutter sweeps past a high cone that has 
| obstructed the vision, and suddenly the tall 
flag-staff and crow’s-nest at Head-quarters is 
| opened to view, with its red ensign waving a 
| welcome upon the highest hill on the Island, 
| and a cluster of neat cottages brooding to- 
gether at the foot, adorning a picture as peace- 
ful as a midsummer scene in a New England 
| village. While the heart is fairly leaping with 
the joys of a new sensation the cutter rounds 
| to, in five fathoms’ water, a short distance from 
the shore, and before her anchor has firmly 
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griped the bottom dark objects begin to dot 
the beach. Down gallop the ponies into the 


very edge of the surf, drawing a life-boat on a| 
broad-wheeled cart, throwing up the sand in 
It is but the work of a few | 


jets as they run. 
minutes to launch, man, breast the breakers, 
pull away, and board. 


style of good old-fashioned friendship, and such 
as only those can appreciate who have been 
shut out from the world for months and seen 
no faces but their familiar own. There are 
eager inquiries for news from the Island and 
shore, and a demand for letters and papers. 
These are in part hastily satisfied, and then 
precious little time is required to tumble into 
the boat and pull lustily for shore. 

The graceful cutter rapidly drops astern, sit- 
ting like a duck on the water, with her anchor 
apeak, and her mainsail hoisted and shaking, 
ready to run to sea at a moment’s warning. 
On either side bullet-headed seals bob up and 
down in the waves or frisk in the foam just 
thead ; and as the boat rides in on the mount- 
ing crest of a comber, under a long, strong pull 
of the oars and the steady eye and sure arm of 
the steersman, the novice holds his breath hard 


and gripes the thwarts nervously when the keel | 


strikes the sand high up the beach, and the wa- 
ters seethe, struggle, and recede. In an in- 
stant the crew are overboard holding hard the 
boat on either side against the reflux wave. 
There is a momentary pause; another billow 
mounts high astern, breaks, and surges up- 


ward, drenching the crew to the skin, while | 


with a vigorous run they bear her high up out 
of the breakers. But the more dainty passen- 
ger steps dry shod upon terra jirma, and joins 
the procession of men and horses which by this 
time are dragging the boat back to Head-quar- 
ters. 

Toiling through the deep and yielding sand 
they plod slowly through a ravine, and present- 


Then follows many a | 
rough greeting and hearty hand-shaking in the | 
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ly turn into a broad, grassy valley, sheltered by 
lofty hills which completely shut them in from 
the ocean. Here, ranged around an irregular 
square, are the several buildings of the princi- 
pal station-—-the comfortable house of the Su- 
perintendent, where a hospitable welcome al- 
ways awaits the stranger, be he casual visitor 
or castaway ; the Sailors’ Home for shipwrecked 
crews; substantial quarters for the men; two 
or three large stores and boat-houses; the 
blacksmith’s shop, oil-house, and outbuildings. 
There is also a well-stocked barn and barn- 
yard, where one may hear the low of kine 
and the cackle of domestic fowls. There are 
pigs and horses, and a garden neatly inclosed. 
And conspicuous over all, on a neighboring 
hill, towers the tall flag-staff and crow’s-nest, 
from which the entire Island can be scanned at 
a glance in clear weather. Just in front of the 
little hamlet, and down a sloping beach, a boat 
lies tranquilly at anchor on the bosom of a 
lake which stretches away to the right and left 
for fifteen miles, in varying outline of shore. 
Wild fowls are floating on its surface, and her« 





and there a bearded seal may be seen sporting. 
| So sudden and complete is the transition from 
the former scene that one might fancy himself 
in some sequestered inland vale but for the 
| eternal roar of the surf dinning in his ears. 
The various buildings of the Establishment 
| are constructed of thick plank to resist the vio- 
lence of the storms. Some are neatly painted, 
| and there is an air of snug and cheerful com- 
| fort within and without; yet every where, on 
chimney-piece, door-post, and gable, some mute 
waif from the sea is ever at hand to remind one 
that this Island is the drill-room of storms and 
the region of perils. In the Superintendent’s 
house is a fine library of five hundred volumes, 
in great part the gift of. the philanthropic Miss 
Dix who once visited here ; but there is among 
them many a volume whose stained leaves and 
shrunken covers show that they are offerings 
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A carved figure-head over the 
entrance is the sole memento of some nameless 
disaster. Even the very wood-pile consists of 
wrecked timbers and planks bristling with spikes 
and bored with many a tree-nailed hole. In 
the boat-houses are metallic life-boats, with 
mortars and lines, hawsers, and signal-guns. 
The store-houses contain provisions, packages 
of clothing, and other requisites for wrecked 
seamen. Here, too, is the Home for Sailors, 
and on its gable end is a board from which 
beams forth a single word of constant welcome 
and encouragement, and that word is ‘*‘ Hope.” 

While mind and eye have been engaged in 
contemplation of these novel scenes the shad- 
ows have crept far down the hills into the val- 
ley. The sky is ruddy in the west, and a day 
of unusual calm draws near its close. The 
stores have been safely and laboriously landed 
from the cutter, and the men lounge listlessly 
about the quarters. Presently the peal of a 
wrecked ship’s bell rings out clear and full, 
summoning the household to prayers. The 
Superintendent takes position behind an old 
capstan in front of ‘*‘ Government House,” and 
prepares to read the service, while the hardy 
wreckers, bronzed and weather-beaten, gather 
round in quiet decorum; and many an attent- 
ive eye regards the portly form of the old ‘‘ sea 
dog” as he repeats the lesson of the day. The 
picture with its surroundings is sublimely char- 
acteristic, but none can paint the steady beat 
of the surf falling in mournful cadence upon 
the shore, or the damp, salt odor of wrecks with 
which the very atmosphere seems tainted. The 
old man is dead now, but many will often re- 
call to mind the grim and rugged features and 
iron-gray locks of him who officiated at these 
little seasons of devotion, or the fashion with 
which, with pardonable vanity, he was wont to 
decorate himself with the medals and rewards 
of worthy service which he had so justly won. 

With the dawn of day all is bustle and busy 
preparation. Some stores have to be taken 
down the lake to the outpost station at the 
south side, three miles away. The teamster 
has hitched three scrubby ponies into a clumsy 
wagon with tires full eight inches broad, and 
when the load is on he drives out into the shal- 
low lake, axle-deep, to where a quaintly-con- 
structed boat is waiting to receive the cargo. 
If the wind be fair the journey to the station is 
Here lives Solomon Knox and family 
in solitary independence, and here, as at other 
stations, is the inevitable wood-pile of planks 
and spars standing on end; here is Solomon’s 
barn and garden, and here the flag-staff and 
look-out. Solomon is one of the most saga- 
cious and daring boatmen ever employed on 
the Island. His life is a history of hair-breadth 
escapes and acts of noble bravery, to some 
of which well-prized medals bear testimony. 
There is nothing of special interest here or by 
the way, though the varying shores of the lake 
are ever attractive to the eye of a stranger. 

‘** Lake Wallace” is one of the many remark- 


from the sea. 


easy. 


able features of Sable Island. The Island it- 
self is bent like a bow, and the lake follows its 
trend for half its length, and oceupies one-half 
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its breadth, which in no place is more than a 
mile and a half wide. Its greatest depth is fif- 
teen feet. In some localities, on the south 
side, it is separated from the ocean by a ridge 
only 200 feet wide, and the sea often breaks 
into it in stormy weather. Like the land, it 
has undergone many changes. When it was 
first discovered it had no outlet. Many years 
afterward an inlet was formed by a breach of 
the sea, which made it a commodious harbor 
for small craft; but another tempest closed it 
again, and shut in two American vessels that 
had run in for shelter. In 1811 it was almost 
filled up by a gale blowing the sand-hills into 
it. At the same time a heavily laden boat was 
blown entirely out of the water! At present 
it affords fine facilities for transporting goods, 
and saves much heavy hauling by wagon. Eels 
and flounders abound in its briny waters, and 
in places it is almost paved with luscious and 
juicy clams. 

It has now been observed that the history 
of the Island has been marked by varied strik- 
ing eras. Since the period of its discovery it 
has been occupied in turn by explorers, con- 
victs, trappers, fishermen, pirates, and wreck- 
ers. The huge walrus, which centuries ago 
held royal sway throughout the little realm, at 
length gave place to the black foxes, which 
some mischance had probably set adrift from 
the main land on floating fields of ice and land- 
ed there. ‘These afterward disappeared, and 
herds of wild cattle and swine roamed its narrow 
precincts. _ The former became extinct about 
the middle of the last century, and in 1825 the 
swine were exterminated. A rigorous winte1 
destroyed the greater part, and the balance fel 
victims to knife and bullet; and when the last 
gaunt porker made his coup de grace the Island 
was rid of a pest and abomination, for the taste 
of human flesh had made them ghouls, and 
they roved from hill to shore holding horrid 
revel on corpses which they rooted from the 
sand. For the last hundred years or so th 
wild ponies, whose name is famous, have in 
turn held and occupied—hardy, diminutive 
scrubs, whose shaggy manes cover head and 
shoulders and sweep the ground. Wild rab 
bits, too, abound, and brown rats swarm in 
prodigious numbers, which are constantly in 
creased by from Aftei 
storms they are often seen coming ashore by 
scores, clinging to planks and drift - wood. 
Anent the rabbits, there is a story of a certain 
Snowy Owl (Sériz nictea) which, having lost his 
reckoning, happened upon this Island. Most 
fortunate misadventure! That day the gen- 
tleman dined on rabbit. The delicate. tid-bit 
pleased his palate; he tarried the next day, 
and when he had thoroughly cultivated his 
taste he departed. Men thought, and the rab- 
bits hoped, that he had gone ‘for good,” but 
after a lapse of three days he returned with a 
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full hundred of his kinsfolk. What wily words 
he used to lure them to that southern latitude 
the record states not; but that the reward 
proved equal to the inducement is evinced by 
the fact that this denizen of the arctic zone is 
often seen nowadays watching beside a rabbit- 
burrow in the heat aud glare of an August sun, 
with his head all furred and feathered for a 
polar campaign. 

Contemporary with these eras in animal life 
are the changes which the Island itself has un- 
dergone. Portions have sunk from sight, and 
new land has risen from the sea; breaches 
have been made and inlets closed; hills have 
toppled over and dissolved, and others grown 
up like mushrooms; the lake has been emptied 
and filled again; new things have been buried 
from sight and old ones disinterred. It has no 
fixed figure or foundation, but, like some half- 
decayed and sea-worn waif upon the shore, it 
lies limp and helpless, the sport of the winds 
and waves, tossed by the surf and beaten into 
all kinds of fantastic shapes. 

Many a toil-worn denizen of the heated me- 
tropolis, released for a fortnight’s holiday, has 
felt his nerves thrill with the excitement of a 
canter along the breezy beach at Long Branch ; 
he wiil stand on the cliffs at Newport, and grow 
romantic when the billows thunder at his feet 
or a gale comes careering in from the sea on 
the crests of the waves; a barnacle-covered 
keelson bleaching on the sands of Fire Island 
entrances him. But if he would feel the acut- 
est sense of exhilaration of which soul and body 
are capable—if he would experience in some 
degree the thrilling consciousness of perfect 
freedom which the wild mustang enjoys—let 
him mount a swift-footed pony and give her 
stride along the hard, gravely shore of Sable 
Island, where the surf is deafening, where wave 
following wave seems to chase him as he flies, 
and the foam darting up the beach seizes_his 
horse by the hoofs, struggles for an instant, 
and then wriggles back baffled, hissing with 
rage and vexation. Ghostly wrecks, posted 
like skeleton sentinels for many a mile, grin 
and gape at him. Huge beach-clams, buried 
in the sand, spurt up their jets before him. 
Sleek, glossy seals, that have lain basking in 
the sun or piled like ledges of rock high up 
the sloping shore, stare an instant with their 
large, wondering eyes, and then taking alarm, 
fap and flounder toward the water pell-mell in 
ridieulous hurry and confusion. Pony catches 
his rider’s spirit of mischief, and charges on 
them as they tumble into the surf, cutting off 
the retreat of some, leaping the slippery backs 
of others, separating whelps from their dams, 
and creating general consternation. Up and 


down in restless circles the anxious mother | 


swims until she recovers her offspring, and then 


sculls off joyously with the infant on her back, | 


holding hard by its tiny flippers—more fortu- 
nate now than when the ruthless wreckers make 
their raids from the stations and club them by 
the score for the sake of their skins and oil. 





Now drawing rein for a moment's rest, pony 
ambles leisurely along, occasionally startling a 
shelldrake from its haunts within a wreck, oy 
driving before him a timid ringneck or brace 
of peeps as they run swiftly along the beach. 
At intervals a brackish rivulet crosses the path, 
or a little bay makes up into the land; and 
anon a toppling sand-cliff, which the waves 
have undermined, and whose edge is overhung 
with matted roots, threatens to bury the pass- 
er. Perchance on the very summit of some 
distant cone a wild stallion is seen perched, 
standing sentinel, his clumsy figure outlined 
in bold relief against the sky. 

All this is grand, novel, and picturesque, 
and the attendant feeling of loneliness only 
adds zest to the enjoyment. ‘The salt air in- 
vigorates, and the sea-breeze cools the brain. 
And so by this time we are ready for anothei 
scurry over the beach, and a second charge int¢ 
another herd of awkward seals. Then, wheel- 
ing abruptly and diving into a gully around th« 
base of a cone, we lose sight of the ocean in 
an instant, and discover wondrous change of 
scene. On through wavy valleys, blossoming 
with the wild rose, the fragrant lily, and the 
china aster, and strewn with strawberries, blue- 
berries, or cranberries, which may be gathered 
by the bucketful, over grassy knolls round and 
smooth as a haystack; now surmounting the 
dividing ridge of the Island, when the ocean 
on both sides may be seen at a glance, and 
anon skirting the verge of some precipitous 
cliff, where the tall grass sweeps the right hand 
pommel, while the left stirrup goes dangling 
over the dizzy edge, with the ocean thundering 
seventy feet below. Betimes a tawny rabbit 
starts up on end, takes an observation, and with 
a hop, skip, and jump, and a flirt of his tail, 
darts into a wild-pea patch. Anon dense flocks 
of wild-fowl rise from the long grass with a ery 
of alarm, wheel rapidly throngh the air, and 
then subside. All along the north side of the 
Island are limpid fresh-water ponds, girt with 
rank grass, where ducks and water-fowl breed 
by myriads. The ground is strewn with nests, 
and as the chance passer surprises the commu- 
nity from their courtship or siesta thousands 
fill the air, circling over the surrounding hills 
in rapid flight, wheeling out to sea, or hovering 
directly overhead, screaming their anger at the 
intrusion ; and as the horse’s hoofs crunch mer- 
cilessly into eggs and unfledged young, they 
swarm and pursue like bees, filling the air with 
their cries, and dealing stinging blows with 
their beaks. Horse and rider are both fain to 


| join in ignoble retreat, and whip and heels do 


double duty until the shrieking multitude give 
up the chase. 

Throughout all this flying trip not a stone 
is to be seen or a pebble of the size of a pea; 
no trees, nor shrubs of scarce sufficient height 
to cast a shadow; only a little withwood or 
low-spreading juniper. Yet the diversity is 
remarkable, and the scenes shift with the ra- 
| pidity and freshness of a kaleidoscope. Here 
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MARE AND FOAL. 


in one place is a long barren, shut in by hills, 
on which there is not a blade of grass visible. 
It is called the ‘‘ Desert,” and its sands are as 
desolate and as constantly shifting as those of 
Sahara. Standing within its dreary precincts 
one can give his imagination flight, and with- | 
out time, fatigue, or money, spend a season on 
the wastes of Africa, Again ‘‘rub the lamp,” 
give pony whip and spur, and in an instant we 
are transported to a Western prairie, whose 
rank grass rubs the horse’s sides, and where | 
grass and sky bound the horizon as palpably as | 
in Texas; and, strange coincidence! herds of 
wild horses roam as freely here as there, plung- | 
ing through the billowy verdure, and scurrying 
away at the approach of man, just as if he and 
they had been forever strangers. Here, in se- 
cluded pastures, the wild mare suckles her foal, | 
unsuspicious of danger, while the omnipresent 
stallion stands faithful guard on an adjacent | 
eminence. Or, perchance, in the early evening 
twilight, some solitary outcast of the herd strolls 
down to an unfrequented spot on shore and 
stalks the lonely beach; or leaning against some | 
crumbling wreck, ruminates on the fickleness 
of fortune and the vicissitudes of this sublu- | 
nary sphere. Once again, if we would entirely | 
change the scene, a ten-minutes’ gallop will | 
carry us over the ridge and on to the bank of | 
the rippling lake, where, taking one of the| 
quaintly constructed Island boats, with their 
broad floor and lofty stem and stern, a fair wind | 
will dry the perspiration from the forehead and 
carry us a dozen miles down toward the other | 
end of the Island. And if we should wish to! 


go so far, a horse procured at Farquar’s, at the 
East End Station, will take us to the very ex- 
tremity, where the huge back-bone of the North- 
east Bar stretches far away to sea like a Giant’s 
Causeway, bristling with wrecks for full five 
miles of its extent. Over it the spray dashes 
in showers, and forms little ponds in its centre, 
which empty themselves by miniature rivulets 
running back to the ocean. Here we find an- 
other House of Refuge like that at the West 
End. No one lives here, and it is only occa- 
sionally visited by the patrol, unless, perchance, 
some Vandal fishermen should land (as they 
have frequently done), and steal what philan- 
thropy has provided for castaways. It is in- 
credible that men exist so utterly devoid of 
humanity as to wantonly destroy or carry off 
those necessaries without which their fellow- 
men would die; and they have done this im- 
mediately after receiving the hospitality of 
the Superintendent’s house. Sometimes there 
have happened hand-to-hand encounters be- 
tween the honest wreckers and the fishermen, 
and for a time it was found necessary to take 
away every thing from the Houses of Refuge as 
soon as the fishing season commenced. Nevy- 
ertheless the wrecked seaman will always find 
fire-wood and matches, with provisions and a few 
articles of clothing to supply immediate wants, 
and there are finger-boards and diréctions, print- 
ed in various languages, how to find water and 
inhabited houses. Truly the lone castaway 
who warms his benumbed limbs at this hospi- 
table fire, and eats the food that has been pro- 
vided, will ever have occasion to bless those 
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generous Nova Scotians who founded this model 
colony, as well as those who have for years con- 
tributed to its support. Bread cast upon these 
wild waters will certainly return again. 

Thus touching lightly, as the bee sips, we 
have traversed every part of Sable Island. Our 
illustrations faithfully portray its most interest- 
ing features, and show every building except 
those of the East End Look-out, which do not | 
differ materially from the rest. Every foot of 
this singular territory is hallowed if not classic 
ground, made memorable by the great and good 
who are known to have perished there, as well 
as by the colonies of nameless dead who lie 
buried in its sands. Every grassy knoll or bar- 
ren hill is distinguished by some dead man’s 
name or old ship’s tradition; every grinning 
wreck is monumental. Here, in some barren | 
spot, if we turn over the sand, we may find, as 
others have done, traces of some encampment 
of centuries past, where ancient coins, antique | 
inkhorns, ornaments of fantastic design, knives 
made from iron hoops, rusty bayonets, and kin- 
dred relics are mingled with ashes and the bones 
of animals and men. An English shilling of 
the reign of Queen Bess, sharp as when sent 
from the mint, furnishes the date of the misfor- 
tune, but nothing is left to give a clew to the 
sufferers, who they were, except that they were 
Englishmen. There is a rotten strip of red 
bunting, and here and there an ancient shoe, 
worn by many a fruitless step to the eminence 
where the tattered rag waved long in vain for 
relief which never came! Again, casually 
glancing up some sand-cliff lately caved away, 
we may discover curious strata of burned and 
decaying fragments etched in dark line across 
its face, or bits of wood and canvas projecting ; 
and, digging there, exhume mementoes of an- 
other wrecked regiment which, like the ‘‘ 43d,” 
was cast away here when returning to Halifax 
after the siege of Quebec. Alas, how many 
strong men did battle with famine before the 
present Establishment founded! We 
might also gather from old housewife tales how, 
in 1820, the Juno drifted ashore without spars 
or rigging and with only one tenant, and he ¢ 
dead man in the hold; or how a gentleman and 
lady were found in the surf lashed to a broken 
mast. More than all this, if we are content to 
take assurances for facts, we might give cre- 
dence to traditions of the old Vikings, who 
claim the Island’s first discovery, or to semi- 
legendary history like that of the old regicide, 
who, it is said, hid, lived, and died here, and | 
whose ghost every 29th of May (the annivers- 
ary of the execution of Charles I.) marches 
about the Island with a broad-brimmed hat on, 
carrying a drawn sword and singing psalms 
through his nose so loud as to be heard above 
the storm! Again, could imagination supply 
the functions of the palate, we shouid in our 
brief tour have breakfasted, dined, and supped | 
with the reader on the abundant good things 
which the Island provides —toothsome black | 
ducks, dainty rabbit stews, fresh laid eggs, juicy 


was 
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clams and lobsters, or possibly a pony steak, 


which connoisseurs say is not bad; nor would 
fresh cod and mackerel or a slice of lean seal 
come amiss, topping off with ripe strawberries 
by way of dessert. 

But this is all the sunny side of Sable Island 
life, and precious little of it there is too. Such 
haleyon days as these two which we have now 
enjoyed are as rare as a lunatic’s lucid inter- 
vals. Even now there is a dull leaden haze 
thickening on the horizon, the sun wears a livid 
hue, and the surf begins to roll along the shore 
with a groaning, uneasy, and troubled sound— 
portending a gathering of the elements for 
strife. See! the cutter is already clawing off 
the coast. The old Sea Dog is weather-wise, 
and means to keep the land on his weather side. 
Hope he will return in good time to take us 
off, and not leave us to vegetate for three 
months on the Island, as a certain doctor was 
We have no wish to turn 
However, it is fortunate 
we are near old Farquar’s house. We shall 
have shelter there and good entertainment. 
Here is the grizzled old fellow himself taking 


left some years ago. 
wrecker just now. 


observations from his door-step, and carefully 
\ : 


scanning the southern quarter, while his huge 
Newfoundland dog is just coming in with a seal 
which he had caught in the surf. 
‘* Well, Farquar, how is the weather gage ? 
Any chance of a storm ?” 
** Ay, ay, Sir, a storm; you may well say 
I’ve smelt it allday; and, mind! a private 


it! 
word to you—I dreamt last night of a wreck! 

This last remark in an undertone, and em- 
phasized by the forefinger brought significantly 
to the temple. 

‘* But come in, Sir. The fog is making fast, 
and we shall have it tooth and nail in an hour, 
blowing great guns. Come in, Sir, I say. <A 
storm in these diggings is no trifle. Ive n 
fancy for being out myself, and they do say 
{here a monitory tap upon the shoulder] there 
be such doings and carryings on as is not be- 
coming the likes of us to behold!” 

** We have heard stories of ghosts and strange 
noises at such times, Mr. Farquar.” 

‘*Whist! I’ve heard and seen them myself, 
but these are things not to be talked of above 
a whisper. Do you mind the wreck of the 
Senator down at the beach there? Well, I’ve 
seen lights there to come and go like the flash 
of a dark lantern, but devil a living creature 
within a good five mile of it.” 

‘* Very remarkable, Mr. Farquar!” 

‘*You may well say it! More than that, 
I’ve seen the ocean on fire, Sir, and waves of 
flame leaping twenty feet high up between the 
sand hills! but it was only in places. Old 
man Darby has seen it too.” 

‘*Couldn’t you tell us more particularly 
about some of these strange sights—these ghosts 
that blow horns, rattle chains, and walk about 
the Island at night ?” 

‘*Not for the Governor’s salary would I 
breathe a Word to a living soul. Howsever, I 
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might tell you of Lady Copeland's ghost. It’s 
been in print, I believe, and there’s no harm in 
speaking of it now, though it happened afore 
my time, and I can't swear to the truth on it, 
albeit there’s folks now living in Halifax who 
knew well the parties concerned in it. Never 
heard of Lady Copeland’s ghost! Well, sit 
you down here and take a pipe, while I go and 
get some hot stuff which will slush my tongue 
and help us to swallow the yarn the handier.” 

While old Farquar is gone the storm breaks 
in all its fury, not a gradually increasing gale, 
but suddenly, as though it had restrained and 
concentrated all its violence for a single blast 
which should puff the whole Island out of ex- 
istence in an instant. None but an eye-wit- 
ness can conceive the horror and intensity of 
these storms. The whole Island rocks and 
rembles to its foundation. As far as the eye 
‘an reach the sea foams and drives like a snow- 
wreath in a whirlwind, while inland nothing 
an be seen but drifting sand and mist shutting 
in a narrow horizon of long grass tossing wild- 
ly and streaming in tatters from the wind-swept 
hills. The combined artillery of contending 
armies is as nothing compared with the thun- 
der of the breakers, and the flying sand rattles 
like hail wherever it strikes. No living creat- 
ure can withstand the blast, and man must 
‘reep if compelled to go forth into the storm. 

But all is snug within old Farquar’s home. 
Ihe stout timbers of his well-pinned house 
stand firm, and the blaze in the fire-place is 
made more cheerful by the blast that shrieks in 
he chimney and whisks it spitefully up the flue. 
And now, seated on seal-skin cushioned stools 
before a hearth of glittering copper torn from a 
wrecked ship’s bottom, warmed by flickering 
brands gathered from one wreck, and soothed 
by a cigar from another, we listen to Farquar’s 
yarns, while many a carved memento and curi- 
ous relic upon mantle, sideboard, and wainscot 
illustrate the startling tale, add emphasis to as- 
ertion, and conviction to truth. 

** And now about Lady Copeland's ghost,” 
the old man says, as he knocks. the ashes from 
his pipe against his boot-heel. ‘‘She was 
wrecked, you know, on the Amelia Transport, 
sixty years ago, and Captain Torrens, of the 
Twenty-ninth, was sent out from Halifax to 
look after the wreck, for the talk was that it 
had fell into the hands of pirates, and all them 
that wasn’t drowned was murdered. Well, as 
bad luck would have it, the Captain was wrecked 
too, and many of his soldiers went to Davy 
Jones, but he got safe ashore himself. After 
caring for them that was alive and burying the 
drowned, he went off to take a look about the 
Island. When he came back and got to a 
shanty they called the ‘Smoky hut’ (which is 
torn down long ago), his dog began to growl 
and bark as if he was frightened at something 
in the hut, and looking in what should he see 
but a lady in a white gown all wet and dripping 
with sand and sea-weed as if she had just been 
rolled ashore in the surf. Of course the Cap- 





tain was startled to see the lady there, but he 
wasn’t frightened one mite, for he was a brave 
man. So he goes up to speak to her, but she 
didn’t answer a word, only held up her hand 
and showed the bleeding stump of her fore- 
finger. In a jiffy he ran for the surgeon's 
chest, and went up to her to dress the wound 
like a decent man, when what does-she do but 
slip past him and streak it out of the door, and 
he all the time calling and begging her to come 
back. But she wouldn’t mind him, and kept 
on running until she dove head-foremost into 
the lake. 

‘*What to do he didn’t know, he was all 
taken aback so. And so he walks slowly back, 
thinking the matter over, and when he got back 
to the hut there was the same lady again hold- 
ing up her finger as before! After looking 
steady for a while at her pale, wet face, he 
seemed to know her face, and finally remem 
bered her name, for she was well known to th« 
Halifax quality. ‘Is that you, Lady Cope 
land?’ said he. She bowed ‘ Yes,’ and then 
held up her finger again. ‘Ah! I see now, 
said he, thinking it all over; ‘the pirates mur 
dered you to get the ring?’ She bowed ‘Yes 
again, and then the Captain swore to hunt th« 
villain out and return the ring to her family. 
This seemed to please her, for she smiled, 
bowed, and disappeared into the lake as previ 
ous. Well, would you believe it, the Captain 
tracked one of the most noted pirates down to 
the Labrador, made the acquaintance of his 
wife and family, who didn’t know who he was, 
und, after asking some questions, he found that 
the ring had been left at a watchmaker’s shop 
in Halifax to sell; and sure enough he found 
it there, bought it, and sent it home to the 
lady’s friends as he had promised to do. 

**Now, Sir, don’t you believe there’s such a 
thing as ghosts? There was the ring which 
the lady was kuown to have on her finger when 
she went aboard the vessel to go to her hus- 
band in Halifax, and the same ring was found 
as you have seen. It was all the talk in Hali- 
fax for years after. One thing is sure, the old 
pirate was never seen out after dark after the 
ring was found by the Captain.” 

Farquar was told that the incidents were cer- 
tainly very extraordinary, and that facts which 
were so well authenticated could not be dis- 
puted; but this qualified assent to a belief in 
the existence of ghosts did not more than half 
satisfy him, and so he talked no more on these 
topics. He contented himself with general re- 
marks about the Island: how the sand was im- 
pregnated with gold, and that some gentlemen 
had once got permission to dig for it there; 
how the wreckers killed the seals and made oil, 
but that it was not very remuncrative, because 
the seals were small and did not yield largely ; 
how as many as 120 barrels of cranberries had 
been exported to Halifax in a single season ; 
how they caught the wild horses; and all about 
the domestic economy of the Establishment. 
At length, with brain excited by the varied in- 
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THE PATROL, 


cidents of the day, the visitor retires to rest, 
rocked by the winds of a hurricane, with the 
deafening reverberations of the surf for a lulla- 
by. But it is on the wings of such a storm that 
many a noble ship rides to destruction, and 
Farquar’s dream of a wreck may prove true. 
The ocean is superlatively grand after a 
storm. Before it was simply terrific; bet now 
its full power is most sublimely felt, when the 
huge billows, no longer torn to shreds by the 
winds, sweep on in unbroken volume, gather- 
ing force by their own momentum, melting 
mountains by their touch and twisting planks 
and spars as if they were rushes. It is at such 
a time that the patrol mounts his hardy pony 
and starts forth upon his solitary mission* of 
mercy, to look out for wrecks and render assist- 
ance, if needed, in saving life and property. 
Out into the earliest gray of the morning, 
murky with thick and flying mists, sturdily 
facing the blasts that almost sweep him from 
the saddle, he struggles on, scarcely making 
headway through the drifting sands and plash- 
ing pools. He rides up the central valleys, 
ever and anon mounting a knoll to look sea- 
ward where some old wreck, loosened from its 
fastenings, is‘knocking about in the breakers, 
and betimes plunging down to the beach to ex- 
amine some dark object struggling in the land- 
wash—an iron-hooped cask, a spar crusted with 


|barnacles, a hen-coop, or an empty bottle. 


Such tokens are all that he often finds, except 
perchance some whitening skull that the wind 
has laid bare and the rain washed clean; and 
so trudging on for miles, he at length discerns 
the figure of the south side patrol advancing 
through the mist. The two worthies meet, 
draw rein, compare notes, and then turn to re- 
trace their steps and make their reports at 
Head-quarters. 

But the patrol does not always bring in a 
clean bill, and he will tell how he once found a 
ship’s bell tolling its own dirge as it tossed in 
the land-wash; how he has pulled the ex- 
hausted sailor through the ground-swell; how 
he has found the beach strewn with many a 
swollen corpse, with carved locker and binnacle, 
richly bound volumes, and many a trinket and 
souyenir of a lady’s toilet; and how there once 
drifted ashore a coat of arms richly carved and 
gilt—the only token the inexorable sea ever 
gave up of the boom of sullen guns that were 
heard at night in the height of the storm. Dis- 
tinct and fresh as when first laid on was the 
golden motto that surmounted its crest: Spero 
Melesia!” Stanch ship and sturdy crew had 
all gone to the bottom, with all this world’s 
prospects wrecked in a single night. Not a 
vestige remained, save this golden message 
wafted up from the solemn sea: ‘‘Z hope for 





hetter things!” There is but one ignoble con- 


summation for all things temporal, but there is 
a world beyond to which all may look for bet- 

ter things. 

Such sea-beaten waifs the patrol occasionally 

discovers; or, perchance, before he has com- 

pleted his rounds, the sullen boom of a gun | 
comes heavily from windward, or else the pack | 
lifts and he discerns the outline of a dark hull | 
grinding on the outer bar, with flapping sails | 
and rigging loosely streaming in the wind, and 
swept with foam from stem to stern.. Then 
quickly the alarm flies to Head-quarters. The 
signal-flag goes up before the courier has fairly 

lismounted from his horse. ‘‘A wreck! a 
wreck!” resounds on every hand. From every 

house the tenants issue forth like firemen at 

the bell-stroke. There is a rush for the boat- 

house and stables, where horses ready har- 

nessed are always in waiting, and in a twink- 

ling the life-boat is mounted on its wheels, the 

wrecking apparatus is tossed into it, and a mot- 
ley cavalcade goes galloping along the winding | 
beach in the direction of the wreck. All is ex- 

citement, and every cager horseman presses 

forward to his duty, the lumbering cart follow- | 
ing in the rear, with its three ponies strangely | 
harnessed, one in the shafts, and two ahead as | 
leaders, on round many a point and crescent 

shore, and thence across the Island toward the 

other beach. But ere they have accomplished | 
half the distance they descry the figure of a} 
stranger toiling wearily toward them. Hurrah! | 
there can be no mistake, it is one of the ship- 
wrecked crew; one at least is safe! The fore- 

most gather around him with congratulations 

and eager questions. It is the captain of the 

vessel, a brig. His men, he says, are most of 
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| disaster. 


| well that the captain had gone for aid. 
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them safely landed in the yawl, and the vessel 
is thumping on the beach, but not yet broken 
u». He will guide them to the scene of the 
Now, gathering fresh courage and 
stimulated to continued exertions, the. caval- 
cade presses forward ; but presently a thicken- 
ing cloud of fog envelops them so that they can 
scarcely see their horses’ heads before them. 
The guide becomes bewildered, and all are in 
danger of losing each other in the fog. On this 
emergency the only means of giving the strand 
ed seamen immediate relief is to form a line of 
patrol across the narrow strip of land, and thus 
move forward abreast, keeping @ach other with- 
in sight or hail. Thus they proceed toward th 
extremity. But presently the fog lifts a little 
and the dim outline of the vessel is barely de 
fined just outside the surf, with her bows driver 
high up into the sand and her stern pounding 
heavily with each successive surge. 
her sails are set, and with each lurch of the 
vessel flap with a loud report. It seems tha 
the captain, finding no escape, has wisely driven 
his vessel ashore before the wind. The yawl is 
discovered near at hand, with the worn and weary 
seamen soundly sleeping under the thwarts: 
nor do they express surprise when awakened t« 
see strange faces around them, knowing ful 
Sailors 
are so much the victims of circumstances that 
they learn to accept the vicissitudes of life with 
a show of stolid indifference in whatever shape 
they come. 

While all are waiting for the arrival of the 
cart and deliberating what course to pursue, 
they are startled by a voice from the deep, and 
lo! the form of the steward appears on the fore- 
castle, and a stentorian voice hails: ‘* Ahoy 


Some of 


WRECK. 
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THE OAMP. 
there! breakfast is ready! All you chaps what 
wants breakfast better git aboard in a hurry if 
you want it hot!” 

Had manna fallen from the clouds the event 
could scarcely have been more startling, for the 
crew believed he had been washed overboard 
and drowned. But the voice and figure were 
unmistakable. It was the voice of a genuine 
Cape Cod Yankee, who was lord of the galley, 
and the figure held in his hand a steaming cof- 
fee-pot from which the muddy fluid slopped fit- 
fully with every thump of the vessel. Such a 


welcome and dona side summons needed no re- | 


peating, and when all had satisfied their senses 
they clambered up the forechains with unwont- 


ed agility and applied themselves to their task | 
Nor were they invited to 


as best they could. 
partake of mean fare. There was pork and po- 
tatoes, and pudding afterward, with a ration of 
gin and oranges for dessert. How the stew- 


ard contrived to make stove and sauce-pan do 
. . . | 
duty will ever remain a mystery, for the vessel | 


thumped so that it was difficult to eat, even 
with the primitive table service of fingers. 
From this day forward for a month there is 
constant work for man and horse. To strip the 
wreck of spars and sails and every thing of value 
that can be saved, to land and store the cargo, 
and haul it down to Head-quarters for reship- 





ment, will cost many an hour of toil and many 


a tedious trip to and fro through the tiresome | 
All this time some one must remain in | 
samp near the wreck, to guard the goods from | 


sand. 


depredators or render prompt service in the 
event of & sudden gale; but, comfortably shel- 
tered by a mainsail thrown over the brig’s ca- 
boose, and protected from the damp fogs and 
searching blasts by an overshadowing bluff, their 
temporary hermitage is not only endured with 
equanimity, but invested with a spice of ro- 
mance. ‘The lighter spars of the dismantled | 


vessel furnish tent-poles, a 

solid mahogany log supplies 

a sofa, and a barrel set on 
end serves nicely for a chim- 
ney; and at night no moss or 
down can furnish a more com- 
fortable bed than the softly 
yielding sand which the press- 
ure of the body moulds to 
tired and aching bones. And 
when the day’s labor is ended 
the lantern swings cheerily 
overhead, while song and jest 
go freely round, and stariling 
tale seasoned by oft-replen- 
ished pipe. 
solitude is broken by a visit 
from the patrol, or, perhaps, 
**Old Sam,” a worn-out pa- 
triarch from the 
stables, comes down for an 
evening stroll, and moping 
near at hand furnishes the 
butt for and 
jest. 

But it is time to look for the return of the 
cutter, if, peradventure, she has been fortunate 
enough to weather the gale. Once more the 
signal flag mounting to the mast-head announces 
the happy intelligence that she is already in thc 
offing, and in an hour or two she again comes 
gallantly to anchor abreast of Head-quarters. 
The Captain states that a few hours’ run car- 
ried him clear of the circuit of the storm, and 


Sometimes the 


discarded 


many a jibe 


that there was only a stiff breeze of wind where 
he was. 


He has additional service to perform 
now, for the shipwrecked crew are to be trans- 
ported to the main land with their luggage ; be- 
sides, he has orders to carry back a score of the 
wild ponies which are to be caught, and sold in 
Halifax on Government account. 

And now follows one of those wildly exciting 
episodes which annually or twice a year occur 
to break the monotony of Sable Island life, and 
whose counterpart may be found on the Texan 
prairies in the wild chase after mustangs. The 
fleetest and best-trained horses are selected from 
the stables, or loosed from the tethers where they 
have been grazing. There is a careful girthing 
of saddles and adjusting of bridles. Some dex- 
trous riders leap to the bare back with only a 
halter to guide, and when all are ready and 
properly equipped according to fancy, they can- 
ter off in motley cavaleade—red shirts and blue, 
rough pea-jackets and stained tarpaulins, hats 
and caps of fantastic shape, and flaunting ban- 
danas wound round the head, all mingled in a 
curious melange, bobbing as they go, like corks 
upon the waves. Galloping on toward the 
lower extremity of the Island where the ponies 
most do congregate, and where they are gen- 
erally secure from intrusion, videttes begin to 
mount the hill-tops which overlook their feeding 
grounds, and taking observation, discover dusky 
groups moving in the distance. The entire 
number of ponies does not now exceed two 
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hundred, but they do not herd all together. 
They are divided into half a dozen gangs (each 
known to the Island people by a distinguishing 
name), have separate pastures, and are each 
presided over by an old grizzled stallion, saga- 
cious as Solomon and conspicuous for his patri- 
archal length of mane, which falls in tangled 
masses over head and shoulders. These old 
custodians are ever on the alert, and even now 
can be seen standing a littie apart from their 
charges, with head erect, sniffing the tainted 
atmosphere and tossing their shaggy locks from 
their eyes. 

Warily the hunters now move forward in ample 
circuit, always keeping the hills between them- 
selves and their prey, and at length appear in 
long, unbroken line behind them, stretching from 
shore to shore. The ponies are now again out- 
witted, and the quandary in which they find 
themselves caught for the thirtieth time in their 
day and generation is evinced by their restless 
and anxious movements. The ocean foams on 
either side ; their pursuers are behind; while 
before them, though now far distant, lies the 
inevitable pound into which they are to be 
driven. As the hunters slowly advance the 
jeaious stallion collects his outlying mares and 
foals, and gathers his herd together, and then 
keeping them well in pack, boldly confronts the 
enemy, while they retreat at a gallop. Up and 
down the line he marches, backs and fills, luffs 
and cruises to windward, like a gallant frigate, 
but finding himself closely pressed, fires off a 
snort of defiance and follows after his convoy. 
Gradually the several herds are driven together 
and mingled with each other; and then, with 
a yell of exulting triumph, the hunters dash 
after them at the top of their speed—the wild 
stallions, now thoroughly alarmed, mixing with 





the rest of the herd, and all scurrying away in 

promiscuous and wild career. Now follows a 
headlong chase and desperate riding over hill 
and dale, through tangling grass and sandy 
plains, accompanied by many a fall and ridic- 
ulous antic. Here one wild pony, detached 
from the herd, charges straight over the crest 
of a cone—leaping, with a plunge of full twen- 
ty feet, sheer over the back of his pursuer, wh« 
has coursed around its base to head him off, 
and then rolling over and over in the sand un- 
til he recovers his feet again. Anon 
|rider spurs gallantly up the gentle slope of a 
sand-hill, whose bold precipitous face is hidden 
from sight, and reaches the top to lapse sud- 
denly from view amidst an avalanche of sand, 
which half buries himself and horse at the foot. 
This brings a shout and a jeer from the whole 
cavaleade, which is presently followed by some 
other mishap; and thus, with many a roll and 
plunge and fall, the terrified ponies are driven 
far up to the north end, where, amidst yelling 
| and shouting and waving of caps and handker- 
chiefs, they rush headlong into the yawning 
chasm of the large corral which is waiting to 
receive them. 

Then follows ‘confusion worse confound- 
ed”—a snorting, kicking, plunging—a curious 
mixing up of heads and tails, a rushing and 
huddling of terrified masses together, a crush 
ing of half-smothered colts, and a general des- 
perate struggle to break through the bounds. 
This commotion is measurably increased by 
the efforts which are now made to lasso some 
victim from among the struggling mass. The 
process is as laughable as it is novel. A noose 
is made at one end of a long rope, the other 
end being secured outside of the pound. This 
noose is then carried upon the end of a long 


some 
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CHASING 


pole by an active fellow, who warily approaches | 


the animal selected, and by a dextrous move- 
ntent slips it over his head. Instantly this feat 
is accomplished he drops the pole and runs, 
while several men outside pull lustily until the 
tightening rope chokes pony into good behavy- 
ior, and the creature is then drawn or led out 
of the inclosure, and from thence is pulled and 
pushed by main force down to the water’s-edge. 
Here two men seize the ends of a long rope, 
and, running in opposite directions, wind it 
around pony’s legs, and drawing it tightly bring 
1im submissively to his feet. His legs are then 
firmly tied, and half a dozen men lift him 
bodily into the boat. This process is repeated 
upon each successive victim until the desired 
number is secured. The balance of the im- 
pounded herd are then let loose from the in- 
‘losure, whence they scamper away, and speed- 
ily find their way back to their old feeding- 
grounds. 

The boat carries three or four ponies at a 
time to the schooner, where a waist-band and 
tackle hoists them into the hold. Their legs 
are then untied, and they are properly secured 
for their prospective voyage. At first they are 
disposed to be fractious, and make the first 
night hideous by their furious kicking and con- 
stant uproar, altogether banishing sleep. Some- 
times they seem to take a malicious revenge 
by fastening their teeth into the trowsers of 
their groom as he is descending ba®kward into 
the hold to feed them, and snap at his head 
and hands when he distributes their provender ; 


WILD PONIES, 


but the sea voyage soon quenches their fire. 
and by the time they are landed at Halifax 
they have become well-behaved brutes, gent] 
as lambs, and the most vicious can be fondle 
with impunity. 

It is not positively known when the present 
breed of horses was introduced upon Sable Isl 
and, though it is generally believed that the) 
sprang from certain stock known to have beei 
placed there by an American named La Mer 
cier, about the year 1735. however 
think their origin of much earlier date. Dr 
J. Bernard Gilpin, of Halifax, Nova Scotia— 
naturalist of note, who has contributed many 
valuable papers and specimens to the Smith 
sonian Institute and the Natural History So 
cieties of the Provinces—in a carefully-prepared 
paper describes them as a race of large-headed, 
low-withered ponies, with tail set very low into 
a very short quarter; a cock-thrappled neck 


Some, 


| and a short, square ear; from twelve to thir 


teen hands high; mane and tail reaching near 
ly to the ground, and covering the nostrils ; 
the coat long and shaggy during winter, espe- 
cially under the chin and on the legs. He 
mentions an instance where the mane meas 
ured three yards. In form they resemble thc 
tarpany and wild horse of Tartary, and are al 
most the counterpart of the horses depicted on 
the Elgin marbles and Nineveh sculptures. 
Their type is also found in the fecal breed of 
the Ukraine. As regards color, there seems 
a remarkable tendency to assume the Isabella, 
the light chestnut, and even the piebald, known 





from earliest ages. The bays and browns are 
the most numerous; of blacks there are a few, 
and «f grays none. The bluish mouse color is 
also trequent. They persistently refuse the 
shelter of a stable in all kinds of weather, and 
ilways avoid the society of man. They are 
never observed to lie down to rest, but seem to 
sleep standing. Fights are frequent between 
the stallions of the several gangs, in which 
they are often nearly disabled. The young 
horses between two and three years old are 
driven from the herd by the leader, and hang 
in small bands upon the outskirts; and when 
an old or disabled mare, unable to keep up, 
lrops behind, as sometimes happens, she at 
once becomes an object of greatest attraction 
to them, soon produces foals, and thus the nu- 
cleus of a new herd is formed. 

From these observations it is plain that the 
horse, if left to himself for a long period of 
vears, following the laws of natural selection, 
will return to the habits and appearance of the 
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old primal stock ; and the necessary inference 
is, that the numerous known varieties of ti 
horse do not belong to distinct and different 
species, but have all one common descent from 
one common stock. 

Should any reader wish to farther investi 
gate this interesting page of Natural History 
should he desire to roam the broad field of 
Fact; to 
aright the lesson of Humanity; to moraliz 
upon the instability and uncertainty of earth]; 
things, or tremble at the majesty of the el 
ments in anger, let him venture a trip to Sab! 
Island. It is one of the strange places of cre 
ation. And when his visit is ended, and he 
turns a last look at its receding shores, he mony 
perchance obtain at a single glance a compre 
hensive picture of the whole—a human: skull 
bleaching on the sand, a wild horse snuffing 
the salt-sea breeze, and an ancient wreck surt 
worn and barnacled. The single glance em 
bodies volumes. 


Romance, or more startling read 


IN MEMORIAM. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


A pleasing land of drowsyhed it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
And of castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky; 
There eke the soft delights that. witchingly 
Instill a wanton calmness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures always hovered nigh. 
But whate’er smacked of noyance or unrest 
Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest. 
Castle of Indolence. 


| AST August, having a day to spare, I de- 
termined to carry out a resolve made a 
long time before, and visit the lethargic region, 


the borders of which are washed by the waters | 


of the famous Tappan Zee. An hour's ride on 
the deck of a steamer not very remarkable for 
its speed, along a river unsurpassed by the 
Rhine of the fatherland, and in sight of villas 
and country seats of great taste and beauty, 
brought me to Tarrytown, a Dutch village of 
considerable antiquity, cozily nestled among 
the hills, which here begin to assume propor- 
tions quite formidable. Within its boundaries 
Sleepy Hollow is situated. 

I have always found it best in visiting a 
strange place to have a suitable guide—one to 
the manner born—full of the incident and story 
of the locality. Such a person, I felt sure, was 
to be found in a tall, gaunt-looking man whom 
[I saw conversing very earnestly in front of the 
news-room of the village. His appearance was 
quaint in the extreme, his garments being of 


THE OLD MILL, 


ancient pattern, while his genial face was 
marked with deep furrows, well cut in by the 
thorough plowing of Time. 

‘*My friend,” I said, approaching him, ‘1 
am come to view this classic neighborhood, and 
want some one to act as my guide. Have you, 
for a consideration, an hour or two to spare ?” 

At first I thought that my request would be 
met with a refusal; but after a moment’s de- 
liberation my newly-formed acquaintance an- 
nounced that, if a conveyance were included 
in the arrangement, he would gladly accompa 
ny me. Of course I assented to the condition 
enforced, and, feeling delighted that I had se- 
cured the guidance of one evidently so impreg- 
nated with the very spirit of the place, speedily 
began to leave the village behind me. 





A REMINISCENCE OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


A short ride brought us to a plain shaft of 
dolomite, erected by the road-side, upon which 
was plainly visible the following inscription : 


ON THIS SPOT 
The 23d day of September, 1780, the Spy, 
MAJOR JOHN ANDRE, 
Adjutant-General ofthe British Army, was captured by 


JOUN PAULDING, DAVID WILLIAMS, ad ISAAC VAN W ART, } 


All natives of this county. 
* HISTORY HAS TOLD THE REST. 

The People of Westchester County have erected this 
Monument, as well to commemorate a great Event, 
as to testify their high estimation of that Integrity 
and Patriotism which, rejecting every temptation, 
rescued the United States from most Imminent per- 


il, by baffling the arts of a Spy and the plots of a | 


Traitor. 
Depicatev Ocroser T, 1853. 


THE ANDEE MONUMENT. 


‘‘This,” said my cicerone, ‘‘is the first point 
of interest. Poor Major André was captured 
here. On the knoll, over there, the three 
guardsmen were amusing themselves as they 
best could while they watched the road. Pres- 
ently they saw him ascend the hill above us 
and come toward them. He was on his way 
from West Point to Dobb’s Ferry, six miles 
below this, and supposed he was through the 
worst part of his journey; but the Fates were 
against him, and he was soon taken prisoner.” 

‘* But why,” I inquired, ‘‘do you call him 
Poor André. He was a spy, and had he been 
successful we should have been, in all proba- 
bility, irreparably injured. Why then, my 
friend, shou'd we gloss over his offense ?” 

‘‘T make, Sir,” answered my companion, 
‘¢a broad distinction between the spy and the 


|traitor. The one risks all to benefit the caus 
| which lies nearest his heart, the other does al 
| that he can to ruin one which he professes to 
support. Treason, to me, ever will be odious, 
|and I can not make light of it. But such was 
| not the gallant André’s offense. He did but 
his duty. 

My guide, I saw, was approaching a favorit 
hobby, and was waxing warm. I 
changed the subject. 

‘*Where,” I asked, ‘‘are André’s captors 
| buried ?” 
| ‘The State of New York provided very lib- 
erally for them,” he replied. 


” 


therefore 


‘*Tt gave eac! 
one a farm, on which he settled. Paulding is 
buried in the Episcopal cemetery at Peekskill ; 
Van Wart lies among the Greenburgh hills, a 
few miles east of us; and Williams sleeps at 
Livingstone, in Schoharie County.” 

The spot upon which we stood was one of 
great natural beauty. North and south the 
road wound, with innumerable foldings, along 
beautiful residences, while here and there lux- 
uriant maples and locusts meeting overhead 
formed waving arches of emerald green. On 
the east, the long corn leaves in a neighboring 
ficld mingled in a most soothing manner their 
rustling music with the quiet utterances of the 
brook which purled beneath our feet. On the 
west, the Hudson, bright with the reflection of 
the midsummer sun, flowed lazily toward the 
sea. The broad Tappan looked like a mirror, 
no ripple even disturbing its smoothness; while 
in the distance the air was full of hazy images 
of dream-land hills, which reached down to kis 
the waters of Haverstraw Bay, that wide ex- 
panse which bold Hendrick Hudson supposed 
was the termination of his first upland voyage. 

No wonder, I thought, that Washington Ir- 
ving thanked God that he was born upon the 
| banks of the Hudson River. No other stream, 
| viewed apart from the prejudices which attach 
themselves to another nationality, can be com- 
pared withit. Itis matchless, superb! What 
grandeur there is in the abrupt looking Pali- 
sades! how majestically they rise out of the 
water! And the hills, with what picturesque 
beauty do they slope from their summits to the 
water’sedge! We next came toarustic bridge 
which spanned a silvery brook. 

* This,” said my friend, ‘‘is the Pocantico, 
the Pockohantes of the Algonquins, the aborig- 
ines of the place. And this is the bridge along- 
side of which Ichabod Crane disappeared. He 
had been to the merry-making at Baltus Van 
Tassell’s homestead, and was returning, when, 
at the spot we have just left, where André was 
captured, then known as Wiley’s swamp, h¢ 
heard the strange rider. 


Whipping up old 


| Gunpowder, he attempted to turn up the Bed- 


ford road, which led directly to his boarding- 
place; but failing in this, endeavored to gain 
the shelter of the church before us. As he 
reached the bridge he received the tremendous 





blow which threw him from his steed. The 


| next morning the animal was found grazing in 
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the church-yard, but Ichabod had disappeared, 
and was heard leading the Dutch lads and 
lasses in the choir, or teaching the children 
their lessons, no more.” 

This recital of my well-posted informant in- 
terested me exceedingly. I was now in 
very midst of intensely classic scenes. 
. stone’s-throw was the old mill, built in 1686 
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POCANTIOO, 


the capacious flume of which, slowly but surely, 


| swallowed up the eddying waters before me ; 


| while in front, only a few paces off, stood the 
| Dutch Church, surrounded by locust-trees and 
| lofty elms, from ‘‘which its decent white 
washed walls shone modestly forth, like Chris 
tain beauty beaming through the shades of re 
tirement.” I enjoyed the prospect vastly. 
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‘*Can you imagine any thing more itwerest- 
ing than this?” inquired my guide. ‘‘ Look at 
the old sanctuary before you. . Note how well 
it is built. It is full as stanch and sound as it 
was in 1699, the year in which it was fin- 
ished.” 

‘* How came it to pass,” I asked, ‘‘ that this 
difice was placed here, so far away from the 
present village ?” 

“This was supposed to be the spot about 
which the settlers would centre. The river, 
supplying as it does ample power to turn the 
nill, was considered of great importance. On 
its bank the manor-house was accordingly lo- 
cated. © Tradition says that when Vrederyck 
Vlypse, the first lord of the domain, began to 
huild the church, he laid the foundation, and 
then withdrew his laborers that they might re- 
pair the damage done to the dam by a recent 
freshet. No sooner, though, had they finished 
the dam than another freshet came one night 
and washed it away the second time. Nothing 
daunted, they.soon had a stronger structure 
erected, when lo! another freshet came and 
destroyed it. This discouraged the proprietor, 
and he was about to give up in despair, when 
Harry, his favorite slave, dreamed that the 
‘ause of his ill-success was the withdrawal of 
his men from the church. Let that be finished 
first, the warning said, and the dam will stand. 
He forthwith resumed work upon the church, 
and afterward built the dam, which is doing 
good service at this day. 


‘The castle, or manor-house, which you see 


In 1756 Colonel 
George Washington, then Commander-in-Chief 
of the Virginia forces, had occasion to commu- 
nicate with General Shirley, and for this pur- 
pose left his head-quarters at Winchester and 
traveled to Boston on horseback, attended by 
his aids-de-camp. On his way he stopped in 
New York for a few days, and while there was 
entertained by Mr. Beverly Robinson, between 
whom and himself a strong friendship existed. 
It happened while he was the guest of his host 
that he met Miss Mary Vlypse, or, as we spell 
it now, Phillipse, the daughter of Vrederyck 
Vlypse, who was born and reared here, and 


yonder is full of associations. 
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was deeply impressed by her rare accomplis! 

ments and beauty. My father used to tell it 
as a fact, well established in his day, that th 
young Colonel once rode up here to pay his 
respects tothe object of his regard. However 
that may be, it is certain that he did stop at 
the castle very frequently in after-years, wher 
the country was in the throes of the Revolu 

tion. 

**A very singular story, which I recollect. 
illustrates well the bravery of the matrons ot 
the times which tried men’s souls. The sub 
ject of it was Mrs. Cornelia Beekman, the wif 
of Gerard G. Beekman, who the 
Vlypse family in the possession of the castle. 

‘*Some time before the capture of And: 
John Webb, an aid-de-camp.of the Command 
er-in-Chief, while on his way from New York t 
Peekskill, stopped at the castle and asked Mrs 
Beekman to take charge of his valise, which 
contained his new uniform and a sum of gold. 
‘I will send for it,’ he added, ‘in a few days; 
‘but do not deliver it to any one without a 
written order from me.’ A fortnight after his 
departure Mrs. Beekman saw an acquaintance, 
Joshua Smith, whose loyalty to the national 
cause was doubtful, ride up to the house and 
heard him ask her husband Lieutenant 
Webb’s valise. Mr. Beekman was about t 
comply with his request when his wife ad- 
vanced and demanded a written order before 
she would relinquish her custody of it. 
replied that he had none, the officer having had 
no time to write one; but added: ‘ You know 
me very well, Madam, and when I assure yo 
that Lieutenant Webb sent me for the valis« 
you ought not to refuse to deliver it to me, as 
he is in very great need of his uniform?’ Mrs 
Beekman great dislike for 
Smith before this, his known sympathy with the 
royalist cause being in marked contrast to h¢ 
enthusiastic devotion to the colonies, and in 
fluenced by it she determined to hold on to h 
charge until a written order of undoubted gen 
uineness should compel her to surrender it. 
Smith was vexed at her doubts; but his en 
treaties had no effect on her resolution, and 
disapp>inted at the ill-suceess of his effort, h« 


succeeded 


for 
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rode away. The result proved 
that he had no authority to 
make the application; and it 
was subsequently ascertained 
that, at the very time of this 
attempt on his part to secure 
the uniform, André was con- 
cealed in his house. After 
André’s capture the Lieuten- 
ant called in person for his va- 
lise, and bore a message from 
Washington, thanking Mrs. 
Beekman for the prudence 
that had prevented an occur- 
rence which might have caused 
a train of disasters, for Webb 
and André were of the same 
height and form; and beyond 
all doubt, had Smith obtained 
possession of the uniform, An- 
dré would have made his es- 
cape through the American 
lines.” 

Daring this narration our 
horses had been slowly walk- 
ing up the hill, past the old 
church, into the cemetery, 
where all that is mortal of 
Irving lies buried. This home 
of the dead is most beautiful- 
ly situated upon a slope which 
descends into the gorge of the 
Through the trees could be seen glimpses of 
the Hudson; while all around us were the lo- | 
ealities which the magical pen of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker has made forever celebrated. 
Who is there, I thought, who would not like to 
sleep his last sleep amidst such surroundings as 
these ? 

We shortly came to the Irving lot. What 
surprised me was the perfect simplicity appar- 
ent in all its appointments. Within the in- 
closure, ranged in two lines, are the different 
graves. Each has a plain head-stone of mar- | 
ble, on which are inscribed the name and age 
at death of the occupant. As will be seen the | 
grave of Washington Irving does not differ 
from those of the rest of the family. Tue in- 
scription simply tells that 

WASHINGTON, 
SON OF WILLIAM AND SARAIL 8, IRVING, 
DIED 
Nov. 28, 1859, 
AGED 76 YEARS 7 MO. AND 25 pays. 


Pocantico. | 


| 
| 


‘* Well do I recollect the day that we brought | 
his body to this. place,” said my companion. | 
‘*What a turn-out of notables and village peo- | 
ple there was! It was the longest funeral 
that I ever saw.” 

‘**Did you know him personally ?” I asked. 

**Yes, for years; I was an officer of this | 
cemetery when he bought this lot. He was 
from the beginning charmed with the location, | 
and always said that his body should rest here 
vy tne side of hismother. Many are the conver- 
sations I have had with him at different times.” | 


| of mafiners.” 
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IRVING'S GRAVE. 


We now passed out of the cemetery and be- 


| gan to view more particularly the scenery of 


Irving appears to have had a 
special fondness for this spot. In Wolfert’s 
Roost he says: ‘‘And now a word or two 
about Sleepy Hollow, which many have rashly 
deemed a fanciful creation, like the Lubberland 
In the Legend in the Sketch 
Book he thus fancifully describes it : 


the Hollow. 


‘From the listless repose of the place, and the 
peculiar character of its inhabitants, who are de- 


| scendants from the original Dutch settlers, this se- 


questered glen has long been known by the name 
of Sleepy Hollow, and its rustic lads are called 
Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the neighboring 
country. A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang 
over the land, and to pervade the very atmosphere. 


| Some say that the place was bewitched by a high 


German doctor, during the early days of the settle- 
ment; others, that ai: old Indian Chief, the prophet 
or wizard of his tribe, held bis powwows there be- 
fore the country was discovered by Master Hendrick 
Hudson. Certain it is, the place still continues 
under the sway of some witching power that holds 
a spell over the minds of the good people, causing 
them to walk in a continual reverie. They are 
given to all kinds of marvelous beliefs ; are suliject 
to trances and visions, and frequently see strange 
sights, and hear music and voices in the air. The 
whole neighborhood abounds with local tales, haunt- 
ed spots, and twilight superstitions ; stars shoot and 
meteors glare oftener across the valley than in any 
other part of the country, and the nightmare, with 
her whole nine fold, seems to make it the favorite 
scene of her gambols.” 


The entire region is in keeping with this pen- 
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picture. 
Knickerbocker had drawn upon his imagination 
for his romantic valley ; but such is not the fact. 
I recognized the exactness of the sketch in ev- 
ery step that I took. A stillness, such as he 
describes, pervades the atmosphere.’ The birds 
appear to sing more lazily, and the bees—of 
which there are great numbers in the Hollow— 
to dart here and there, for their sweet burdens, 


less blithely than in other neighborhoods. The | 


news of the outer world, the events which daily 
fill men’s minds and often excite them to an 
unusual degree, are in this remote retreat sel- 
dom, if ever, heard of. Many of the inhabit- 
ants did not, I believe, at the time of my visit, 
know that Abraham Lincoln had fallen asleep, 
or that Lee had surrendered to the superior 
strength and strategy of Grant. I stopped by 
the road-side and asked a worthy matron if she 
knew of the successful landing of the great ca- 
ble ; but her emphatic Dutch denial convinced 
me that no tidings of its inception and success- 
ful completion had ever reached her. The 
Dutch characteristics of the dwellers are very 
marked. They still cling to the hipped roofs 
and far-projecting eaves of their forefathers. 
The damsels have, as in days of yore, bright 
red cheeks, and eyes roguish enough to set the 
hearts of the lads into great commotion. 

As might be expected, in a community where 
the vital forces are not subject to severe drafts, 
the people are generally long-lived. I saw and 
conversed with one old man who had reached 
the ripe age of fourscore and ten, who inhab- 
ited the cottage where André stopped to rest 
after his capture. He was full of anecdote and 
story, and took pleasure in telling me of by-gone 
times. He remembered well the appearance 
of the Father of his Country, whom he had fre- 
quently seen in his earlier years, and could 
talk by the hour of the Skinners and Cow-boys, 
the records of whose bold raids and actions had 
been familiar to him from his early youth. 

As we journeyed through the Hollow we 
came across a little school-house, roughly made 
of boards, which was curiously perched upon a 
gore of land formed by a forked-shaped lane 
which crossed the main road. As we ap- 
proached it my guide told me that it was pop- 
ularly supposed to be the identical school- 
house which Ichabod Crane taught in, ‘‘ from 
whence, in a drowsy summer’s day, the low 
murmur of pupils’ voices” conning over their 
lessons was heard of old, ‘‘like the hum of a 
bee-hive ;” but the accuracy of the tradition he 
could not vouch for. We entered the school, 
and found the children as happy and contented 
as school-children usually are. One boy was 
pulling a dancing-jack behind the teacher’s 
back, and a girl was drawing an animal of un- 
couth proportions on her slate ; but these short- 
comings on the part of these members of the 
rising generation were not peculiar to the pu- 
pils of Sleep Hollow academy only. I had 
been, I recollected, a boy myself once, and 
therefore forgave them. 


One might suppose that Diedrich | 


After bidding the teacher and scholars of this 
| retired institution farewell, we found ourselves 
jin the village again. Here the drowsy feeling 


which possessed me while in the Hollow passed 


|away. It appeared as if we were breathing a 
new atmosphere, less oppressive and fuller of 
oxygen than the other. 

As we approached the André monument 
|from the south we saw, not far from it, the 
| foundation of a structure evidently ecclesias 
| tical from its shape. I asked what it was. 
**It is,” said my jfidus Achates, ‘‘ the beginning 
| of the Memorial Church of Washington Irving. 
| When alive, the great author, though truly 
| catholic in his feelings, was a devout membei 
of the Episcopal communion, and as a remem 
brance of his connection with them the Epis- 
copalians are erecting this memorial of him.” 

**Ts it not singular,” I asked, ‘‘ that a me- 
morial should take this form? Irving was but 
a layman, and never employed his pen in the 
defense of his faith, Why erect a church to 
him? No Dante, nor Shakspeare, much less a 
Cervantes, has been honored so. Louis Phil- 
ippe, it is true, made Victor Hugo a peer of 
France, and Victoria made Macaulay a,pee 
of the realm, and Queen Ange desired to make 
Jonathan Swift a bishop; but this is a tribute 
to the worth of literature which far surpasses 
them all.” 

‘* You look at it in the wrong light,” rejoin- 
ed my companion. 
not only a great writer but he was an exem- 
plary Christian, and it seems to me quite ap 
propriate that he should be honored by hi: 
friends and admirers by a temple erected for 
the worship of the living God, whom he delight- 
ed to serve. This will be a source of continual 
benefit to the entire community; a fountain 
from which will issue the solid benefits aceru- 
ing to society from the active workings of an 
effective religious organization. What better 
memorial can mortal desire than this?” 

I did not argue the point further, but left it 
to go back to the personal reminiscences of 
Irving, with which my companion had inter- - 
ested me. 

** Was Irving a man of much humer in pri- 
vate life ?” I asked. 

‘* Very great,” was the response. ‘* No man 
could perceive the comical aspect of a subject 
quicker than he could. When he first moved 
into this region—I think it was about eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven—he was very much 
annoyed by the thefts which some bold boys 
perpetrated upon his fruit. One tree in par- 
ticular, which stood at a distance from his cot- 
tage, and which bore apples of a choice kind, 
was yearly stripped by them. He determine 
to stop their visitations by a method which 
was peculiar to him. Learning one day from 
his gardener that a squad of them ‘were on the 
premises, after placing him in a certain spot 
and telling him what to do, he described a cir- 
cuit, and from the opposite side came upon the 
boys unexpectedly. He having very recently 
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settled in the neighborhood they were not fa-; ‘‘ ‘ Boys,’ said Mr. Irving, ‘this is the tree I 


miliar with his appearance, and went on pock- | 


eting and munching the apples with the utmost 
nonchalance. | 

‘* After surveying them a while he singled | 
out the lad who apparently assumed the post | 
of leader, and addressed him : 

‘** Boy,’ he said, ‘those are very poor ap- | 
ples. I know where there is a tree on which 
there is a far better kind.’ 

*** Where is it?’ asked the wary marauder. 

***¢ Over yonder,’ rejoined Mr. Irving, indi- 
eating the direction of the cottage. 

‘**We are afraid the old gentleman will 
catch us,’ replied the urchin. 

‘¢*¢He is not there now,’ said Mr. Irving: 
‘you will be perfectly safe. Come with me; 
but do not make any noise, lest he should over 
hear us.’ 

‘*In a few moments the party were on the | 
march for the new foraging ground, Mr. Irving 
leading. For safety’s sake they advanced in 
single file, and sought the shelter afforded by 
the east side of a stout prickly hedge, which 
intervened between them and the house. Ere | 
long the voice of the gardener was heard near | 
them. ; 

‘** Be quiet,’ said their leader, ‘or we shall 
be discovered. Keep near to the hedge, every | 
one of you.’ 

** Fear made them hug closely to the covert, 
which they imagined only concealed them from 
the dreaded proprietor. The thorns pricked 
sorely; but the greater danger which was im- 
minent made them indifferent to the pain in- 
flicted by them. | 

‘*Soon they approached the desired apple- 
tree, and as they gathered round it, saw the 
gardener approaching from a direction which 
made escape impossible. 





| 
} 
| 
| 





spoke of, and I am the owner of it—Mr. Irving. 

‘*Great fear began at once to be visible on 
every face. 

***Do not be afraid,’ he continued, ‘I shall 
not punish you; the prickly hedge has done 
that sufficiently already. I only ask that, when 
you want to eat my fruit, you will come to me 
and ask for it. I do not like to have my prop- 
erty taken without my permission.’ 

‘“*The lad who was the ringleader in this 
affair told me in after-years of the details of it 


| himself, and added that the rebuke was so thor 


ough that he never robbed Mr. Irving’s or any 
other apple-orchard again. 

‘* Another story characteristic of him is cur- 
rent among us, to this effect : 

‘** Many years ago, when the Episcopal church 
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became too small for the increasing wants of 
the society, a movement was made to enlarge 
it. This question was under consideration at 
a meeting of the vestry, of which Mr. Irving 
was amember. One or two of the gentlemen 
present were in favor of building the enlarged 
portion of brick, the material of which the body 
of the edifice is composed. One or two more 


hoped ere long to have a new edifice of stone | 
erected, and were therefore in favor of making | 
the enlargement, which they alleged was to be | 


but a temporary matter, of wood. Both par- 
ties held tenaciously to their views, and event- 
ually the discussion, though entirely courteous, 


waxed warm, without any apparent possibility | 


of its coming to a successful issue either way. 


At this juncture Mr. Irving, who had been sit- | 
ting quietly in his chair during the contest, and | 


who was keenly enjoying the scene, said: 

‘**T have listened with interest to the dis- 
cussion now going on. 
Webb wants the addition to be built of brick 
because it will correspond better with the rest 
of the edifice ; on the other side, our friend Mr. 
Smith thinks it should be constructed of wood 
for the reason that it will be any thing but a 
permanent affair. 
mise. 
it to imitate brick-work, then both parties will 
be satisfied.’ 

‘«'The question was settled as General Webb 
wanted it by this timely hit. 


‘*On another occasion, in the same body, a} 


discussion arose concerning the appointment 


of delegates to the diocesan convention which | 
A majority were in favor | 


was soon to be held. 
of sending new men each year, thus allowing 
the whole body to have eventually the oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the deliberations of the 
council. Mr. H——, a veteran member of the 


vestry, was of the other way of thinking, and | 


notwithstanding he was in the minority, held 
to his opinion strenuously. At the time he was 
declaring his views his dog, a faithfui but harm- 
less creature, by the name of Trip, lay peace- 
fully slumbering at his feet. Trip was his mas- 
ter’s inseparable companion, and followed him 
every where he went, except to church on Sun- 
day. Thereturn of this day he always seemed 
cognizant of, and never offered to accompany 
his master to hear the preaching. On the oc- 
easion referred to Trip was, as I have said, 
sleeping at his master’s feet, while his master, 
standing erect, was advocating his position with 
all the eloquence he could summon to his aid. 
At intervals expressions of disapproval were 
heard from the other members, but without ef- 
fect. Mr. H would not be put down. 

** At length, an opportunity occurring, Mr. 
Irving, who had been listening with great pa- 
tience, obtained possession of the floor, and 
said: 

‘¢*Mr, Chairman,—While I listen with pro- 
found respect to our friend, I claim that he has 
come here for the purpose, and is at this pres- 
ent time carrying out a preconceived plan for 


Now I propose a compro- | 
Suppose we build it of wood and paint | 


| intimidating us, and compelling us to vote as 
| he wishesus. He has the advantage of us. | 
| for one desire to say something upon this sub- 
ject, but am afraid to so long as he is guarded 
|as he is by his ferocious white dog. Let hin 
| be removed from the room, and our couragi 
will return to us again.’ 

| **This sally was received with an outburst 
| of hearty laughter, in which even Mr. H 
joined, and the question was at once settle 
as the majority desired.” 

With anecdotes of this nature my companion 
entertained me until I had left Sleepy Hollow 
behind and was on the steamboat wharf again 
My trip had been a most delightful one, and 
| though I dearly loved Irving before I visited 
the scene of his ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’ 
yet my reverence and affection for him seemec 
| greatly heightened by my visit to his enchante« 

valley. Some day I hope to behold it again. 


| 


Our friend General | 


THE BURGLARY AT FAUSTEL 
EVERSLEIGH. 


« yw Biggs, what is the matter ? 
look important this morning.” 

Biggs swelled in majestic silence, deposite: 

the muffin-dish on the table with as near an ap- 
proach to emphasis as he dared, and was in th 

act of retreating, 

ing at one of the open windows looked up from 

| her newspaper to say: 

** Aunt Dora, these burglaries are becoming 
quite alarming; they are traveling in our di 
rection, I think, too; there was one at Wood 
thorpe only three nights ago—close to us, yo 
| know—” 

The temptation to cap this piece of news 
quite overcame Mr. Biggs’s wounded dignity, 
and he opened his lips and spoke. 

** And one, Miss Lucy, at Willow Lodge last 
night, for the postman brought the news this 


You 


when the young lady stand 


morning with the letters.’ 

‘* Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Selwyn. ‘*I hope 
poor Miss Jenkins and Miss Araminta came 
no harm.” 

**The family, ma’am, was not molested,’ 
answered Biggs with solemnity, ‘‘but ever 
thing the villains could lay hands on was cai 
ried off, and no traces of them hasn’t been dis 
covered up to the present moment!” 

‘Really, Aunt Dora, it is serious. Yo 
know we are two lone women as well as Mis 
Jenkins and her sister. Suppose they take : 
fancy to visit us next ?” 

** Well, Lucy, what can I do? 
urgent enough for me to write over to the bar 
racks and ask Colonel Patteson to send us a1 
agreeable captain and lieutenant, with a part 
of soldiers warranted sober and not given t 
flirting, to garrison poor old Eversleigh for : 
while ?” . 

‘*T know you are as brave as a lion, auntic 
dear, but still I think this is not a laughing 
matter. What could you or I do—or even 
Biggs—’ 


Is the cas 
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‘*The very fust thing these rascals does, Miss 


Lucy, when they get into a house, is to lock | 


the men servants, if there is any, into their 
rooms; so that, you see—” 

‘*Well, well, Biggs, that would be of the 
less consequence, as I am sure if they omitted 
to turn the key on you, you would do it on 
yourself,” said Mrs. Selwyn with a twinkle in 
her eyes that merged into a laugh as Biggs re- 
treated. ‘*There, Lucy,” she went on, ‘‘ don't 
look so serious, and I will have all the plate 
packed up to-day and sent in a most ostenta- 
tious manner to my bankers, if that will give 
you peace of mind.” 

Miss Lucy Gresham continued to discuss her 
breakfast with a very half-satisfied look on her 
pretty face, which Mrs. Selwyn observing went 
on: 

*¢ And I'll tell you what I can do as well, if 
that is not precaution enough. You remem- 
ber Jack Eversleigh? he is at home now on 
leave, and I'll write him a line to come down 
here for a week or two, with his ‘‘ long sword,” 
revolvers, and all his ‘* bold dragoon” parapher- 
nalia, and mount guard over two unprotected 
females. It will be quite in Jack’s way, or 
would have been once upon a time. You 
have not forgotten Jack ?” 

‘**T don’t remember him very well,” answered 
Miss Lucy, bestowing a good deal of attention 
on her breakfast-cup. ‘‘ Hasn’t he turned out 
very wild? Mary Selden told me something 
of that sort, I think.” 

***Give a dog a bad name and hang him,’ 
my dear. It has always been the fashion in 
Jack’s family to give the lad credit for being 
every thing he ought not to be, and so really to 
make him some things he would not otherwise 
have been. I don’t know exactly what amount, 
or what kind of iniquity is comprehended in the 
word ‘ wild ;’ it is certain‘Jack has always been 
called a scape-grace ; it is equally certain that 
I believe a truer gentleman, or kinder heart, 


does not bear her Majesty’s commission to- | 


day!” 

Mrs. Selwyn’s eyes sparkled, and her fair 
old cheek colored, as she spoke. Childless 
herself, she was very fond of her late husband’s 
favorite nephew John Eversleigh, and had 
fought on the lad’s side in many a pitched bat- 
tle with prim aunts and austere father. And it 
must be owned that Jack was one of those who 
always give their friends enough to do in this 
way. Even Mrs. Selwyn, with all her fond- 
ness for him, could not deny that, thought Lucy 
Gresham, as after breakfast she wended her 
way down the shady avenue, on one of her ac- 
customed errands of good-will and kindness to 
some of their poorer neighbors, with that invi- 
tation and the question of Jack’s acceptance 
of the same, a great deal more present to her 
mind than she would have cared to own. She 
would have liked to believe that Jack Evers- 
leigh was no worse than Aunt Dora thought 
him; she remembered quite well seeing him 
come to church with the Seldens once when he 


was staying with them last year, and she remem- 
bered, too, with a sigh, how he had certainly 
gone to sleep on that very occasion, when dear 
Mr, Lillydew’s sermon was only ever such a 
little over the hour. Mary Selden had said 
he was ‘‘ wild,” and George Selden, who ought 
surely to know, being in the same regiment, 
had talked of Jack’s being always ‘‘ hard-up,” 
whatever that might mean, and so-and-so— 


jand Lucy sighed: she would have preferred to 


think her old play-fellow was not utterly rep- 
rebate, if she had been able. 
It was very hard to look at him and yet hold 


| to that opinion, Lucy was thinking, a day or 


two afterward, as she sat demurely silent near 
one of the windows, and listened to the merry 
talk that was going on between Mrs. Selwyn 
and Captain Eversleigh, newly arrived. Jack 
seemed mightily amused and interested on hear- 
ing in what capacity he was invited, and, on the 
whole, impressed Miss Gresham with the con- 
viction that he would be rather disappointed if 
no burglar afforded him any means of exercis- 
ing his predilection for strife and violence dur- 
ing his stay. 

With these thoughts in her mind, it is not 
wonderful that Lucy’s manner toward the ob- 


ject of them was shy and constrained to the 


last degree. Haughty or repellent she could 
not be, nature not having provided her with 
that double-edged weapon called ‘‘a spirit,” 
but only a gentle heart that would fain have 
had kind and loving thoughts of all the world, 
and believed the best of every man, woman, or 
child with whom she came into contact. In 
theory, you see, poor Lucy had shaken her 
head and sighed over the iniquity of the world 
at large; but in practice, it was her feminine 
habit to take those with whom she came into 
actual contact much as they appeared, or pro- 
fessed themselves to be—not seldom, indeed, in 
her innocent and tender imaginings crediting 


| them with virtues which I am afraid they had 


no claim to, out of that gentle region. 

And the shyness and constraint did not deter 
Jack in the least from setting himself to restore, 
at the very first opportunity, something of the 
old familiar relations between himself and his 
little companion oflongago. He thought them 
both rather pretty than otherwise ; but by that 
time Mr. Jack had privately arrived at the con- 
viction, too, that Miss Gresham possessed the 
largest, softest, most innocent eyes, and the 
loveliest wild-rose complexion he had ever seen. 
Fashionable girls, fast girls, flirting girls, merry, 
outspoken, frank girls, Jack knew by scores, 
and had very likely waltzed, hunted, and talked 
nonsense by the mile, to very nearly the same 
number; a little tender, unsophisticated, igno- 
rant girl, who shook her head at the opera, 
balls, and cigar-smoking generally, and yet who 
cried real, heart-felt tears over the capture of 
that incorrigible poacher and vagabond, Downy 
Dick, was something new and piquante ; and, 
accordingly, he set himself to the task of culti- 
vating amicable relations with Lucy Gresham, 
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with a characteristic inability to admit the idea 
of failure, that must needs have gone far to in- 
sure success, even if Lucy had been other than 
she was. 

Being what she was, it is not wonderful that 
after only two or three days’ experience of 
Jack’s pleasant qualities as a companion, in the 
quiet home-life of the old manor-house, Lucy 
had gone so far as to think that a gentleman 
might hunt and even smoke without being ut- 
terly reprobate; and that whatever might be 
comprehended in the vague term of being 
‘‘hard-up,” it could not be any thing very 
bad, and yet applied with truth to John Evers- 
leigh. Simple faith of a guileless little heart! 
only it was a pity, you see, that it should have 
been grounded so very much on the fact of 
Jack’s having handsome dark eyes and a pleas- 
ant smile that was always ready. 

And in that companionship the days seemed 
to glide away like dreams, happy dreams, all 
too fleet in the passing. Ah! those long, 
sauntering walks through bright summer days, 
in which Jack’s sportsman-like habit of observ- 
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ation, and upbringing in the vigorous outdoor 
life of an English gentleman, made him quick 
to see and able to point out to the little town- 
bred damsel a thousand natural beauties and 
things of interest which she would have passed 
by; those rides over breezy downs, among 
sweet green lanes and shadowy woodland paths, 
where wood-doves cooed in the happy silence, 
and squirrels scrambled higher among the scent 
ed pines, to look down with bright inquisitive 
eyes upon the sleek horses and their riders, as 
they wound along the slender pathways, with 
gentle footfalls all muffled and made tranquil 
by the last year’s leaves that lay so thickly 
there. Ah! days, happy in the coming—in 
the passing—and yet destined to bear such a 
cruel sting when memory of them was all that 
was left! 

As to the burglars, for whose expected in- 
cursions Captain Eversleigh’s visit-had been a 
preparation, I am inclined to think that re- 
membrance of them retreated very much into 
the back-ground, though, for the first night or 
| two, Jack diligently made tremendous and com- 
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plicated arrangements for their reception in 
the way of revolvers, life-preservers, etc., etc. 
Stout-hearted old Mrs. Selwyn had never enter- 
tained any fears; Lucy somehow forgot hers in 
pleasanter things; and when, one night, just 
before retiring to bed, Aunt Dora produced 
from her pocket-book a packet of bank-notes, 
making an amount of nearly two hundred 
pounds, which she had received that day, and 
had delayed, for some reason or other, driving 
over to Marley to pay into her bankers, it was 
only Jack who looked somewhat grave over the 
imprudence. 

**It’s what Biggs would call a downright 
tempting of Providence, Aunt Dolly,” he said, 
in concluding his remonstrance. 

** Biggs is such an arrant coward that, I de- 
clare, if I could see my way to getting up an 
impromptu burglary for his sole benefit, I’m 
perfectly sure I should not be able to resist the 
temptation,” remarked the old lady, as she put 
away the notes in a little cabinet of Japanese 
workmanship, of which the key was duly taken 
out and deposited for security, with true femi- 
nine ideas of the same, under the family Bible, 
which lay on its carved oaken stand in a recess. 

The sun was streaming brightly upon Lucy's 
closed eyes the next morning, when she opened 
them with a start to find Aunt Dora standing 
by her bedside, looking a little disturbed, and 
much graver than her pleasant wont. 

‘*My coming in did not wake you, Lucy,” 
she said; ‘‘so I suppose it is not to be expect- 
ed that you should have hedrd any thing of 
what took place last night, which was what I 
came to ask you.” 

**Took place last night, Aunt Dora!” re- 
peated Lucy, starting up. ‘* Why—but what 
were you going to say?” 

**Only that it seems the house was really 
broken into last night, and the notes I left in 
the Japan cabinet in the tent-room taken after 
all. Jack is half-wild to think that he should 
have played the watch-dog so inefficiently. 
He never heard a sound, he says, and they 
must have passed his door as well as yours. 
But, Lucy, my child, don’t look so terribly | 
white and scared! No one was murdered in 
their beds this time; and Biggs was not even 
locked into his room, except by himself.” 

‘*Are you sure the money is gone? Oh! 
Aunt Dora, perhaps it’s a mistake—-a joke!” 
said Lucy, breathlessly, and with an inconse- 
quence that made Mrs. Selwyn look a little im- 
patient. 

‘*T can not perceive the joke of losing near- 
ly two hundred pounds; and, as for mistake, 
the money has been carried off—that’s very | 
certain. When Biggs came up stairs this 
morning he found the window in the little ves- 
tibule wide open. He told Martha, who came 
to me, and I went straight to the tent-room, and 
found the cabinet wide open and the money 
gone. It had been opened with the key, too, 
for that wasin the lock. And you never heard 
any thing, Lucy?” 


| 
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‘Something woke me once—but what does 
Captain Eversleigh say—what does he think ?” 

‘*Say—why, that I ought not to have kept 
the money in the house: which is only true, as 
I dare say these light-fingered gentlemen who 
have been honoring the neighborhood lately 
knew quite well that yesterday was rent-day; 
and, as for his thoughts, he has ridden over to 
Marley post-haste to share them with the po- 
lice. But I dare say nothing will come of that, 
for these people have not been detected jn any 
one instance as yet. There, Lucy, I am sorry 
to have frightened the blood out of your cheeks; 
make haste with your toilet and come to break 
fast, my dear—you look as if you wanted it, 
and we'll not wait for Jack.” 

But half an hour afterward Lucy carried 
the same shocked white face into the break- 
fast parlor with which she had listened to these 
tidings; and though Mrs. Selwyn laughed, and 
said that the occasion was not worth any thing 
so tragic, somehow that look never faded out 
of Lucy's face, but seemed to deepen as the 
day wore on. 

Then ensued days of unwonted stir and bus- 
tle at quiet old*Faustel Eversleigh; a great 
coming and going of members of the -policc 
force from Marley ; much communing with the 
same on the part of Captain Eversleigh, who 
entered into the search for traces of the thieves 
with a great deal of energy and spirit, and a 
perfect influx of visitors to sympathize and con- 
dole. Energy and spirit were expended in 
vain, however, as far as the desired purpose 
was concerned. There was, absolutely, no 


| clew, it seemed; and when two or three days 


had gone over, and wary detectives had prowled 
and poked over every corner of the old house, 
inside and out—had asked numberless ques- 
tions of every member of the household, with- 
out, as Lucy fancied, seeming to pay much at- 
tention to the answers (that same fancy enabled 
her to reply to those that fell to her share with 
a great deal more ease than she had thought 
possible beforehand) they seemed as far off as 
ever. 

Mrs. Selwyn declared she would rather lose 
the same amount of money three times told 
than go to the same fuss and bother to recovei 
it; implored her nephew to let the search drop, 
and take no further steps in the matter; which 
Captain Eversleigh was, perforce, obliged to 
do, very unwillingly, as he said, “seeing that 
his leave was within a day or two of its expiry, 


| and he must deprive his aunt of his presence, 


just at the very time he should have liked to 
think himself wanted.” 

There was a soft under-tone in Jack’s voice 
when he made this remark, and he glanced as 
he spoke toward that silent figure, sitting in 
the farthest of the deep old windows with the 
gentle evening light falling softly on its bend- 
ing head. Amidst all the bustle and occupa- 
tion of the last few days Jack had not forgot- 
ten to notice how pale and silent Lucy Gresh- 
am had been, nor how the innocent brown 
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eyes had worn a scared and bewildered look 
very foreign to their usual tranquil tender- 
ness. 

‘¢It was natural enough, that—she was such 
a gentle, tender little thing—not a bit stout- 
hearted, nor strong- minded (none the less 
charming for the want, though), and, of course, 
her nerves had been shaken by what had hap- 
pened,” 

Captain Eversleigh was thinking something 
like this as he walked over toward the window 
where Lucy had sat silent so long, meaning, 
when he reached her, to say something sooth- 
ing and sympathizing, only, startled and con- 
founded by the look that Lucy turned upon him 
for an instant, as he did so, that he drew back 
involuntarily with— 

‘¢ For Heaven's sake! what can be the mat- 
ter, Lucy ?” 

There was no answer: she had turned her 
face away again still more closely to the win- 
dow, so that it was quite hidden; but he saw 
instead the strong tension of the clasp in which 
her hands lying in her lap were pressed togeth- 
er. Jack was very much amazed, but he was 
very much moved too. He threw a hasty 
glance over his shoulder to where Aunt Dora 
was reclining in her lounging-chair, her back 
conveniently toward them, then stooped down 
very nearly to that averted face, while he said 
—almost as tenderly as he felt at the instant— 

‘*Tell me what is wrong, Lucy. Ah! if you 
knew—” 

But that beginning was destined to remain 
uncompleted ; for Lucy Gresham suddenly rose 
out of her seat, upright as a dart, white as a 
ghost, serene and sad as an accusing angel. 

“Tf knew! Ido know. And now that 
you know I do—never, never speak to me 
again—for that I can not bear—and be silent !”’ 
and before Captain Eversleigh could recover 
from his pause of petrified astonishment Miss 
Gresham turned her back on him and fled from 
the room. 

She did not appear at breakfast the next 
morning—the last breakfast that Jack Evers- 
leigh would partake of for some time to come 
under Aunt Dora’s roof. Lucy had a head- 
ache, Mrs. Selwyn explained, and begged to be 
excused ; which intelligence Jack heard with- 
out remark, and was altogether during the pro- 
gress of the meal so absent and unlike himself 
that Aunt Dora was privately imagining that 
there was a reason why he should be more 
sorry to say ‘‘good-by” to Faustel Eversleigh 
this time than had existed on former occa- 
sions. 

‘*Well, well,” thought the kind old lady, “and 
if Jack and Lucy have taken a fancy to one an- 
other, I don’t know that either could do better; 
and for my part I think I would ask nothing 
better than that the children should marry and 
settle down here with me, as long as I live. I 
have always liked to think of Jack’s having the 
old place when I am gone, and Lucy would 
make the dearest little wife in the world. I 


do think that Jack is smitten—and she—well, 
well—” 

And while the old lady was dreaming of love 
and marriage, and dark old houses growing all 
humanly warm and bright in the light of the 
sweet story that was first told in Eden, Captain 
Eversleigh was indignantly intent upon these 
two questions: 

‘“*What the dence could Lucy Gresham 
mean? What the deuce does she know ?” 

There was no opportunity of propounding 
them to Miss Gresham herself, supposing that 
Captain Eversleigh desired it, for up to the 
last minute of his stay no Lucy was visible 
So his farewells had only to be made to Aunt 
Dora when the time arrived. They were very 
hearty and affectionate, like the feeling that 
subsisted between the two, and when Mrs. 
Selwyn turned in again from the portico where 
she had stood to see Jack drive off, she felt as 
if the silent house had lost something that 
made it a pleasant home, in that cheerful, man- 
ly presence. 

It had lost something else, too, as it very 
soon appeared ; for this pale, silent Lucy of the 
daysand weeks succeeding Captain Eversleigh’s 
departure was as unlike the cheerful little maid- 
en of days gone as any thing that could well be 
imagined. Mrs. Selwyn’s heart misgave her 
when she saw the girl going listlessly about her 
little everyday duties with that kind of labori- 
ous patience and conscientiousness so sadly in 
dicative of the ‘‘ letter” without the ‘ spirit,” 
and noticed the nervous tremor in which she 
was apt to be thrown by such slight things a 
the sudden opening of a door, a quick foot 
step, or an unexpected address. She saw these 
things with a little thrill of terror, remember- 
ing how slight a foundation her fancy that Jack 
Eversleigh cared for Lucy Gresham had been 
built upon, and devoutly wished a dozen times 
a day that she had never brought the two to- 
gether, nor meddled with such a doubtful mat- 
ter as match-making. 

As to the lost money and the suspected burg 
lary, that seemed a subject tabooed by both la 
dies with mutual consent, though not so readi- 
ly allowed to drop by chance visitors, with 
whom a topic of conversation during the or- 
thodox twenty minutes was too precious to be 
parted with lightly. 

‘‘Dear me!” said a lady one morning after 
the circumstances of the robbery had been suc- 
cinctly detailed to her by Mrs. Selwyn, in an- 
swer to her questions. ‘Did it never occur 
to you to suspect any one in the house, my dear 
Mrs. Selwyn ?” 

** Not to me, certainly,” answered Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, with a disturbed glance over at Lucy, who 
had moved suddenly in her chair; ‘for I have 
no servant, fortunately, whose trustworthiness 
has not been proved.” 

‘*That is fortunate indeed—for them,” re- 
turned the lady; ‘‘ but really I think I should 
not be very easy myself under the circum- 
stances. Does it not strike you as suspicious, 
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| Jack begged me not to let you know that such 
an idea had ever been started. He thought 
that, being such a timid little thing, it would 
only add to your uneasiness, perhaps.” 

‘Who first entertained such an idea?” 
quired Lucy, faintly. 


for instance, that nothing but the money should 
have been taken, or that the thief should have 
known so exactly where to put his hand upon 
it ?” 

‘¢T don't think I should have thought so my- 
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in- 


self,” answered the old lady, looking very fidg- | 
ety, ‘‘but then I knew there was really little 
but the money to take. I had sent all the 
plate we don’t use to my bankers some time 
before, and after my nephew came down Biggs 
always carried the rest into his room every 
night. As for the fact of the thieves knowing 
where to find the money, there was nothing 
verv wonderful about that; no doubt the house 
had been watched ; and, as we all remembered 
afterward, the windows of the room from which 
it was taken were wide open, and the lights 
burning, when I locked it into the cabinet. 
From that clump of rhododendrons yonder ev- 
ery movement of those in the room could have 
been seen perfectly well.” 

‘¢ Ah! true—well, it is very pleasant to have 
such confidence in those about us. And when 
may we hope to see Captain Eversleigh again?” 

‘* He writes me that there is some chance of 
his being quartered with a detachment at Mar- 
ley for a while—a piece of very unhoped-for 
good news.” 

The conversation changed; but when the 
visitor had been gone some minutes Mrs. Sel- 
wyn broke the silence that had lasted since 
then by saying: 

‘IT am sorry that you should have heard 
Mrs. Sandell’s charitable surmises, Lucy dear ; 





““The detective who came over first sug- 
gested it, I think, to Jack, who imparted it to 
me; but, of course, I could not entertain it for 
a moment. Biggs certainly knew I had the 
money in the house; but surely the fidelity of 
twenty years—” , 

Mrs. Selwyn paused a little absently, and 
Lucy’s voice broke passionately into the si- 
lence. 

**Oh, Aunt Dora, don’t suspect any one— 
least of all poor, good old Biggs! He never 
took the money—never! never! Captain Ev- 
ersleigh must be sure of that; and oh! surely 
he would never let you think so for one in- 
stant; it would be too cruel—too wicked!” 

‘Why, Lucy!” said Mrs. Selwyn, looking at 
the girl's flushed face in some wonder. ‘Biggs 
ought to be very much obliged to you for your 
championship, only it is a pity there should be no 
more call for it. As for Jack’s entertaining such 
a suspicion, he pooh-poohed it from the very 
first ; so there is no occasion for all that indig- 
nation, my dear. I am not vindictive, I hope,” 
Mrs. Selwyn went on, after a little pause, ‘‘but 
I would give the money over again to have the 
real thief brought to light, there is something 
so painful in the atmosphere of doubt and sus- 
picion that surrounds an undiscovered crime. 





Don’t let us talk any more of it, Lucy; we 
have been wise in ignoring it hitherto. Have 
Daisy saddled, and go for a canter over the 
Downs, my dear; there is a fresh wind blow- 
ing that will put all megrims to flight, I dare 
say.” 

But instead of ordering Daisy to be saddled 
Lucy put on her hat and mantle, and taking 
her solitary way out into the grounds, wander- 
ed to a spot at some distance from the house, 
where a pretty little brown river stole through 
banks all picturesquely broken and rugged, 
singing as it went with a happy music to which 
the girl had unconsciously set dreams as gentle 
and glad many and many a time in the bright 
summer days that were gone. Thoughts of 
them came back to her now, perhaps, all strange- 
ly and sadly mingled with the altered present ; 
and throwing her arms forward against the 
moss-grown trunk of one of the old trees bend- 
ing over the little river, Lucy hid her face upon 
them and wept passionate, despairing tears, 
never known before by those gentle eyes. 

‘““What ought I to do? What is right? 
What is best?” she thought, with that dread- 
ful, agonizing struggle to reconcile duty and 
expediency that is apt to beset those’ whose 
is so tender and whose heart so 
gentle as poor Lucy’s. ‘It would break Aunt 
Dora’s heart if it came to light; and mine is 
breaking now, I think. What shall I do?” 

But no answer came to that,sad, appealing 
cry; the wind sighed among the trees over- 
head, and the leaves came shivering down at 
the sound, and were borne silently away on 
the brown water, for it was summer no lon- 
ger; and never, surely, was autumn so cheer- 
less before, Lucy thought. But joy and sad- 
ness are in the eyes which look and the ears 
which listen, and the fairest sunshine would 
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corridor from end to end with its solemn splev- 
dor, John Eversleigh—kind Aunt Dora’s dear 
ly-loved nephew—coming out of the tent-room, 
with the little fanciful, ivory-clasped box that 
held the bank-notes in his hand! How, in the 
wonder, the terror, the incredulity with which 
she looked on this sight; she had shrunk back 
into the room, and had listened to that muffled 
footfall coming quietly back past her door, pas 
Aunt Dora’s, till it died away again out of the 
corridor, Then the poor child had crept back 
into her bed, had turned her face down upon 
the pillow so as to shut out the fair moonlight, 
and repeated over and over again, with a pite 
ous persistence in the words, ‘‘I have been 
dreaming; it was a dream; nothing so horri 
ble could be true!” trying so to stifle thought 
and drown conviction, till suddenly she raised 
her head, joyful, trembling, melted to thankful 
tears, in the light of the blessed inspiration that 
suddenly flashed upon her mind. ‘It was a 
joke—a practical joke—this: abduction of th 
bank-notes—done just to’ give Aunt Dora a 
little fright and a little warning! How foolish 
not to have guessed that at once!: Of course 
the money would-be restored, and confession 
ma& the next morning, when Aunt Dora had 
been thoroughly well frightened.” In the 
tremulous thankfulness of this relief Lucy sank 
into the sleep from which Aunt Dora had wak- 


| ened her that morning. 


have been clouded just now to Lucy Gresham’s, | 


In fact, Lucy’s eyes had seen nothing very 
clearly since that night, now many weeks ago, 


when the bank-notes were stolen from the Jap- | 


anese cabinet in the tent-room; or, at least, 
every thing since then was distorted in the 
light of the utterly confounding sight they had 
witnessed on that occasion. 


How poor Lucy’s hope that ‘‘it was all a 
joke” had fluctuated through the after pro- 
ceedings, and had finally faded away altogeth 
er, would have been a pitiful thing to see, if 
any one could have had a clew by which t 
trace it! Now she had almost forgotten that 
th cloud which had enshrouded her since that 
night had ever been temporarily lightened by 
that idea. Ah no! every thing was wretched 
—the world a miserable place, people incon 
ceivably wicked, and those happiest and best 
off who had been laid to rest once for all un 
der the church-yard daisies. Poor little Lucy! 


| This, her first practical encounter with abso- 


It was all before her now, as she sat with | 
hidden face and hands clasped before her eyes; | 


for whether poor Lucy shut her eyes or opened 
them they only seemed to serve her as long as 
she looked at one thing. 

Yes; it was all before her now. 
that horrible night, she had started from a light 
sleep and a happy dream to listen breathlessly 


How, on 


to a sound in the corridor outside her door—a | 
quiet, muffled footfall passing stealthily along, | 


and dying away in the distance. 


| 
How, when 


it had quite gone—had been gone minutes in- | 
deed—she had sprung from her bed, in fear | 
that lent her for the instant all the hardihood | 
of courage, intending to fly into Aunt Dora’s | 
room; and how, as she opened the door, she | 
saw with*her own eyes—ah, Heaven, yes !—in 


the broad summer moonlight that lit up all the 
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lute, outerying evil, had done the work of years, 
as, indeed, it always does on natures so tender 
and innocent. 

She rose up now, after a while, and walked 
slowly homeward; so slowly that it was dark 
when she reached the house, and quite dark in 
the drawing-room when she opened the door 
and entered quietly. 

As she did so the familiar tones of a rich, 
manly voice reached her, that she would have 
known among hundreds, and that she recog- 
nized now with a great bound of the heart. 

Yes; there, surely enough, standing in the 
full blaze of the fire-light, was Jack Eversleigh, 
laughing and chatting with Aunt Dora as if 
there were no such things as care, or trouble, 
or wrong-doing in all this work-a-day world. 
He stopped short, though, as the door opened 
and Lucy entered, coming forward the next 
minute with, perhaps, ever so little constraint 
in his manner as he held out his hand. Lucy 
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half extended hers; but, ah! no, her hand must | 
never lie in that large cordial grasp again! She | 
drew it back, and, bowing low, Jack turned | 
easily away to his former place, and resumed | 
his talk, while Lucy sank down trembling into | 
a seat where the shadows gathered most thick- 
ly, and almost hid her from view. 

Aunt Dora was certainly in the best of moods | 
and spirits (she was auguring favorably for the | 
success of her pet plan and the happiness of | 
Lucy, you see, in this sudden reappearance of | 
Jack Eversleigh), and as for her nephew, his 
momentary embarrassment had left no palpable 
traces behind. 

‘¢How can he laugh? How can he talk so 
lightly as he does?” thought the poor child, 
cowering among the shadows, with a kind of 
sorrowful, indignant wonder. ‘‘ How dare he 
come here? Is it possible that he did not un- 
derstand me ?—that I did not speak plainly 
enough ?” 

She hid her face, and shrank down still more 
closely in her corner. And still the merry talk 
and laughter went on by the fire-place. 

‘*Apropos of scrapes, Jack,” Mrs. Selwyn 
said, presently, ‘‘how long is it since _you 
walked into one in your sleep?” 

Jack Eversleigh laughed, and colored a lit- 
tle. 

**Oh! ever so many years now—so many 
that I hope that -propensity and I have parted 
company for good and all. It used to cause 
me no end of bother, though, at one time. You 
remember the—” 

And here Captain Eversleigh broke off, to | 
stare in boundless surprise at the little figure | 
starting from that dark corner with clasped | 
hands and eager, pallid face. 

‘*A sleep-walker! Do you walk in your 
sleep? Oh! if it were possible that—Aunt 
Dora—the bank-notes !—the money that was | 
taken!” cried out poor Lucy, breathless, and 
shaking in every limb. 

‘*The bank-notes, Lucy!—what an idea! 
Certainly, Jack had a queer habit of walking in 
his sleep, and doing strange things in a state | 
of somnolency ; but I don’t suppose—” 

‘But I saw him, Aunt Dora!—I saw him! 

Oh! if I had only known—only guessed! I 
am so happy—so very, very thankful!” And 
here Lucy sank down in a burst of tears that 
came fresh from her very heart. 
**You saw me!” repeated the young man, 
looking from Aunt Dora to that crouching, 
weeping little figure, with an expression of be- 
wilderment; ‘‘ why did you not say so, then, 
and save all the bother?” 

‘*T thought you knew what you were doing, 
and meant to do it. How could I know?” | 
sobbed Lucy. 

‘Thought that I deliberately and of my own | 
will possessed myself of money that did not 
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belong to me!” said Jack, with involuntary 
haughtiness. But the next instant his sense 
of the ridiculous overpowered him, and he burst 
into a laugh so hearty and prolonged that Aunt 
Dora joined in it, till the tears streamed down 
her face ; and even poor Lucy was fain to echo 


| it, afthe dire and imminent risk of becoming 


hysterical. 

‘** Poor, dear Lucy,” said Mrs. Selwyn, pres- 
ently, between her gasps for breath—‘‘so you 
have really been thinking that Jack played the 
part of burglar that night! That explains so 
many things. My poor child! There, I will 
not laugh any more, if I can help it; but, for 
Heaven’s sake! tell us all about it, for I own I 
don’t see the thing quite clearly yet.” 

And so the whole story had to be gone over, 
or rather dragged into light by questions; for 
now such deep, overpowering shame beset Lucy 
—such a keen perception of the fact that John 
Eversleigh must of necessity and for evermore 
hold her in abhorrence—that she was well-nigh 
speechless. 

And Jack, being really a chivalrous and gen- 
erous-hearted fellow, seeing all the pain and 
shame in the poor little face, and desirous of 
sparing it to the uttermost, suppressed what- 
ever feeling he might have had in the matter, 
after that one involuntary burst, and listened, 
with good-natured amusement, to the relation 
of his own exploit. 

‘*T wish you could enlighten me as to what 
I did with the money, for, on my word, I have 
never set waking eyes on it. At least, I re- 
member now thinking that it would be a good 
joke to improvise a burglary, just for Aunt 
Dora’s amusement (you suggested the idea 
yourself, ma’am, please to recollect); but what 
on earth became of the money? Did I go 
straight back into my room, I wonder ?” 

‘*No; down stairs, I think,” said Lucy, faint- 
ly. 

‘*The open window in the vestibule, Jack ; 
how is that to be accounted for? Ah! I have 
it. Do you remember the little summer-house 
on the other side of the shrubbery? There’s a 


| sliding panel that conceals a recess in it, and 
many a time you have hidden my keys and 


work-bag there, when you were a boy. Jack, 
I will wager half the money that you put it 
there !” 

Which, on examination, turned out to be the 
case. There lay the little ivory-clasped box, 
containing the roll of bank-notes, never touched 
since Mrs. Selwyn’s hand had placed them in 
it; and so the mystery of the ‘‘ Burglary at 


| Faustel Eversleigh” was a mystery no longer ; 
| though in years to come it became a story that 


Aunt Dora was never tired of telling to the lit- 


| tle bright-eyed listeners round her chair, who 


called the hero and heroine ‘‘ papa” and ‘‘mam- 
ma.” 
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THE WORK OF SALVATION. 


OMETIMES in mid-winter comes a day so 
bright and warm we throw open the win- 
dows and invite in all outdoors; from the flor- 
ist’s round the corner ethereal odors troop in, 
and the chill chamber becomes as suggestive of 
violet beds as Emmet’s grave in St. Paul's 
church-yard. 

It came to pass that the old gentleman and 
the young lady, who secretly made such a time 
of ascending a flight of stairs and taking their 
places with the audience assembled from week 
to week, and even oftener, for the expounding 
of high spiritual matters, finally were reckoned 
among the regular attendants and the convinced 
hearers assembled in that place. Great was the 
rejoicing among the brethren. 

This was the day that had come to Mr. John 
Hancock. His fears and anxiety, his watching 
and waiting for the life that was lost to him, he 
one morning ceased, yes, almost ceased, to feel. 
She over whom he mourned as doubly lost to 
him was given back, and he looked up to heav- 
en, with eyes not free of tears indeed; for this 
restoration was not, he owned to himself, that 
which he had looked and longed for, but with 
resignation, and even thankfulness, and toward 
his fellows of earth with increased sympathy 
and gentleness, if that was possible; there was 
now but one thing more—he had only to per- 
fect his improvements, and he should be ready to 
go. 

Ready indeed at any moment! 


Flood, of Nineveh, Pompeii—ready! for there 
was Tom Harvey who understood his aims. 
Still, if he coudd be allowed to perfect his own 
inventions—one likes to finish his work, it seems 
as necessary as to do one’s own breathing. 

The young lady who invariably accompanied 


the old gentleman was supposed to be his daugh- | 


ter by those who merely saw them come and go 
—known to be so by others who understood that 
these two were the ‘‘ celebrated photographer” 


Hancock, and his no less celebrated assistant in | 


business. who painted on porcelain and ivory. 
These conferences with mediums, this en- 


trance to the invisible world, was brought about | 
through the portrait painter Goldsmith, who pro- | 


duced such wonderful likenesses of the dead- 


alive, painted under spiritualistic influences. | 


He was a man whose word had weight with 


Hancock and Miss Agnes; they reckoned them- | 


selves his debtors, and, indeed, in the matter of 
business, he had served them many a good turn ; 
the income Miss Agnes derived from the minia- 
ture copies she made of his remarkable portraits 
was constantly increasing, while Hancock traced 
the better part of his business in town to the in- 
fluence of this artist’s commendation. Indeed, 
whether they acknowledged it or not, he was 
the rock on which they planted themselves when 
they decided to remain in town and forego the 
patronage they were accustomed to find in their 
country travels 


He had not | 
heard without understanding the story of the | 


| Goldsmith had said something to Miss Agnes 
| one day that made the way to the Hall of Inter- 
view very clear and open to her. It was a re- 
mark concerning monomaniacs whose minds 
had been restored to their true balance, whose 
lives had been made happy by the recovery, 
through ordained media, of their lost beloved 
ones. 

| It was a hint, a suggestion, the delicacy of 
the stroke made its effectiveness. 

So these two were numbered finally among 
inquirers ; and to Hancock, ere long, was vouch- 
safed the comfort of communications which 
proved him to be no longer a prisoner of time 
but a freeman in the universe. 

Facts became more momentous when, one day, 
Mr. Goldsmith procured a portrait which Han- 
cock and Agnes were compelled to verify as 
Hamlet and his father’s ghost. 

The effect produced by this addition to the 
“home circle’ was startling. Goldsmith had 
the uncheerful gratitude of Hancock to manage ; 
but that was not so difficult as the something 
else he had to deal with in Miss Agnes, though 
it took neither form of words nor of action. 

How far did she believe, how far hope, nay, 
how far did she fear, when she saw the portrait 
of her mother, denizen of another world, be- 
tween which and our own falls the black drapery 
of death ? 

There on the wall it hung, and there it was 
to hang—Madonna never worshiped by true 
saint as the vision by the photographer. 

There on the wall it hung, a beautiful fasci- 
nation, not without its terrors to the eye and 
| the heart of Agnes. 

To both it was a mystery—to each a mystery 
| with how deep a difference! One surrendered 
|to it; fain would the other have surrendered 
also. But she approached it with a questioning 
of heart that at least equaled the awe of her 
gaze. Goldsmith saw this, and he was a young 
man who honored Miss Agnes. 

There was another artist, not so notable as 

the painter, who worshiped the ground Hancock 
walked on, and adored Miss Agnes. A youth 
as ‘“*brave as Cesar, and as meek as Moses,” 
| who set all the spiritual business down, profane- 
ly, as so much humbug, and derived not the 
slightest satisfaction from contemplation of the 
evident benefit the serious and sad-hued autumn 
life of Hancock was receiving from his delecta- 
| ble communications. 
This was Tom Harvey, the chemist, who was 
| so materially assisting Hancock in the execution 
of his improvements. He and Hancock had 
been working unawares along in the same track 
for some time, when he went into the photog- 
rapher’s back-room one day to make an experi- 
ment, and the fact came out. 

The two men looked at each other as surprised 
|as men could look on ascertaining, each in re- 
gard to himself, that he was not the original he 
had supposed. 

‘¢Thou must bleed for me,” says the philoso- 
pher. On this basis their friendship rested. 


} 
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Harvey was not slow in performing the gra- 
cious feat of surrender. He asked a question 
or two, rather, it seemed, from interest in the 
subject than from any impulse of self-interest. 
Hot-headed youth though he was, he really mani- 
fested no eagerness to establish his priority of 
idea, and he threw himself into Hancock’s serv- 
ice, silencing his own right, calling, and what 
was better, feeling it to be no more than that of 
an interloper. 

He had his reward. He became the trusted 
friend of old Hancock, and of Hancock the 
younger, who, in her way, was equal to the co- 
laborers in enthusiasm, though the fact was 
demonstrated in a way that would have sug- 
gested a doubt in some minds equivalent to that 
of the savage who, touching fire, thought it ice. 
They would have seen in the white light of her 
fire the glitter of an iceberg. 

John Hancock was a slightly-built, white- 
haired, white-bearded man, a slender insignifi- 
cant, who worked on so quietly by day, or by 
night, as it happened, that he might have been 
busy turning the scientific world upside down in 
the next room and you never have guessed it. 

His daughter surpassed him in height. In 
person she was commanding, yet the most 
timid child brought by happy mother to have her 
picture taken was speedily set at ease by her, and 
felt the soothing comfort of her most benignant 
presence. 

Such a woman as she, introduced suddenly 
into the presence of Hancock, would have dis- 
turbed and annoyed him, not by offensive self- | 
assertion, but by a sense of the impassable space 
between them. He would have found it impos- 
sible to work with her. But he had never sur- 
veyed her from a distance. They had grown 
together in their unworldly ways, in knowledge, 
grace, and godliness. 

Goldsmith, who was the rage, and. often 
quoted as authority, said, “I call Miss Han- | 
cock an artist ;” and as he called himself one, 
they, of course, stood on a level: but he had the 
consciousness of patronage, and there was no 
denying that in her interest he liberally dis- | 
pensed it, 

Tom Harvey, musing on such words as these, 
became indignant, and wondered what right | 
Goldsmith had to say any thing about the lady 
any way—to touch her with his eyes even—or 
to form any opinion whatever in regard to her. 

“With all this confounded nonsense about | 
the spirits, their mediums, and rappings, they’re | 
in a fair way of getting the devil well-stirred | 
up about their affairs,” he said to himself. 
‘¢ Haven't they as much as they can attend to | 
already, I'd like to know? I liked Goldsmith | 
better when he kept to his sketches and nature. 
But now he’s a liar, and he knows it, and that’s | 
the worst of it.” 

But when he had gone as far as this in his 
reflections, Harvey checked himself. Gold- 
smith and he had been boys together, and each 
had fought his way with tolerable manfulness | 
into the scene of activity called the world. For 


this reason the chemist persuaded himself that 
he had no right to interfere, even in thought, 
with the sources of Hancock’s happiness. Aud 
then, besides, he was in doubt about Miss Agnes. 

The friends had separated without formality, 
but very decidedly, at the point where Goldsmith 
took up his remarkable business of painting the 
faces of dwellers in invisible worlds. Very de- 
cidedly, yet not as the foolish do, with words 
sharper than swords. 

And lo! they met again in Mr. Hancock’s 
work-shop; both so much interested in the busi- 
ness being done there, and the parties who were 
doing it. Whatever had been instrumental in 
producing it, society or success, Goldsmith and 
Harvey saw with perfect distinctness the change 
which had taken place in each other within a 
few months, and a gladiatorial feeling intensified 


| their observation. 


Goldsmith had personal superiorities which 
Harvey noticed with a chill as he looked from 
him to Miss Hancock. He towered like a sec- 
ond Saul above this group of friends, and had a 
kingly look of beauty and of pride, if not of 
power. When one is overtopped by inches it 
depends on his philosophy and his genius wheth- 
er he shall be overwhelmed by them. 

Of his own personality it was quite evident 
that Hancock took no thought whatever. Could 
the same be said of Miss Agnes? ‘That was the 
question ‘Tom Harvey asked himself when he 
stood in the midst of this select company, and 
was conscious that when the miniature painter 
looked at Goldsmith she looked up—and down 
when she turned to himself. 

The feeling of which the chemist became 
aware when he discovered the kind of sympathy 
existing between the three was, as I have said, 
not agreeable. Hateful feelings entered into 
it; jealousy, for instance. But if his faith in 
Goldsmith had been greater he would have 
trampled on this jealousy—he was man enough 


| to do it. 


As it was; he held himself in silence, because 
in doubt, coxcerning his friend of old time. 
If Goldsmith himself were under a delusion, 


| jealousy avaunt! they stood then on equal 


ground, and the prize was for him who should 
win it. But if, in the deft exercise of any gen- 


| erally unknown law of physics, he was practicing 


on the loving and the credulous heart of another, 
tampering with the precious things of the Holy 
Place—do we remember what Andrew Johnson 
said in that famous speech of his in the old 
time of the war, when the question was what 
should be done with traitors ? 

The fire that sent these words booming over 
the land till the mountains of New England and 


Nevada echoed them, would have been an under- 


stood power in the heart of Harvey. 
So he ascended into a Watch Tower. 
‘“Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 
Success in his experiments, proved theories, 
the near prospect of a professorship should he 
desire it, ability to extend a helping hand to 
some who had smiled on him as he climbed on 





his rough way—he had called himself, as he 
passed from step to step, content. Content! 
the nearest word to happiness. But now he was 


dis-content, the nearest word to unhappiness. 


While he is considering how he, wretched 
man, shall deliver himself from his bondage, let us 
stroll down the pleasant path by which the pho- 
tographer has ascended to his present command- 
ing position. Commanding position—yes, sure- 
ly! Such was David's when he stood where he 
could sling his stone at the giant; such was 
Samson’s when he swung the jaw-bone of an 
ass; such was Aaron’s when he lifted up his 
rod; such Cain’s, indeed, with the club in his 
hand, and such John Hancock’s with his pho- 
tograph implements. 

Freedom to breathe and to think; does not 
he who has fought his way to a place where it 
is possible to do both occupy a commanding 
position ? 

One afternoon a poor man stood before the 
counter of a village shop and meditated briskly. 

Several small packages were lying before him, 
and he was doubting whether he should add to 
his stock of purchases the mechanical assistant 
which he had been expecting, and greatly de- 
siring, to purchase all the past year, saving here 
and there by a pinch that cost a pang until he 
should have laid aside the necessary sum. 

When he entered the shop this doubt had no 
existence; indeed, his very business in Durham 
was to examine and secure this most desirable 
assistant. But now, with money in his pocket 
sufficient for the purchase, behold a child play- 
ing behind the counter with a ‘‘ crying baby,” 
and a woman in attendance with a wife's ring 
on her finger, changed the course of his wishes 
and the current of his purpose. 

He thought of the child at home; of the wo- 
man at home, and having begun his purchases 
in this variety shop on their account, he ended 
italso with a thought of them. The few chem- 
icals he had bought must suffice. He inquired 
the cost of the ‘‘ crying baby ;” it was a novelty 
among toys, and the price was high. He shook 
his head, but finally, as one does a thing in a 
desperate, blind way, so he. 

He walked out of the shop without looking to 
the right hand or the left when he had settled 
his account. He had done the thing he must, 
and preferred not to think about it—where was 
the use? How happy the little girl would be 
over the crying baby, in its coarse, white shirt 
and night-cap ; and what a companion for her in 
her little bed! What would her mother think ? 
He avoided that question. While he was busy 
avoiding it he happened to look back toward the 
shop-window he was passing; a sudden expres- 
sion of relief enlivened his face; he went in and 
bought a plain gold ring; that done, he ap- 
peared again on the sidewalk, looked hurriedly 
about him, and then walked on to the dépot at 
aquickened pace. Hewasnonetoosoon. The 
conductor had given his final warning, the 
wheels were beginning their mighty roll; he 
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jumped on board, found a seat for himself, and 
was a small thing to look at for one that could 
feel so much, when all was done. There are sys- 
tems of worlds ignored by us which complete 
their cycles and fulfil their destiny ; the micro- 
scope gives to them range, authority, dignity. 
If John Hancock, with his great name, was a 
microscopic man, the merest wayfarer, a citizen 
without the highest rights of citizenship, having 
no local habitation, a stranger and a pilgrim in 
the land, he had within the last hour given evi- 
dence of the justice with which he might lay 
claim to the Rights of Man. 
Humanity had outweighed interest. Little 
to die. She had 
passed a restless, feverish night. He would not 
have left her on any account, but his business 
was at a stand-still because his stock of certain 
necessary chemicals was exhausted, and work 
was waiting; he dared not put off his patrons. 


Agnes was perhaps about to 
t 


Besides Mary had counseled him—and to whose 
care might a child be intrusted if not to that 
of her own mother? 

Still he had his misgivings; and now that 
he had nothing to do but sit still and think of 
them, it seemed to him that the engine dragged 
itself along the road which passed through Yale. 
He had been from home, however, but two hours. 
The third would see him bending over the child 
agairi. 

If Agnes was only on gaining ground he should 
to-morrow more than make up for the loss of a 
whole day, for a day given to aught besides work 
was a lost day to him—what right had he to 
rest? What right has an omnibus horse to drop 
down in the street and actually die, while a doz- 
en passengers, having paid their fare, wait, as- 
tonished at the default? Death would need to 
take John Hancock by surprise, or he would 
never find him. 

At Yale, a mere station on the line, he left 
the train, and without noticing the fact that he 
was the only passenger who did so, or even per- 
ceiving the quiet of the place as contrasted with 
the Babel of the small town he had visited, which 
must have impressed any person less preoccu- 
pied, he hurried down the road to a car drawna 
short distance from the track—a long, narrow, 
yellow car. 

As soon as it was revealed to him by a bend 
in the road he became easier in his mind, and 
did not walk so fast, but began to investigate the 
contents of his pockets to make sure that no- 
thing was left behind. Then, as he looked at 
the brown paper parcel in his hand, he smiled a 
rueful smile, and his heart thrilled at thought 
of the dainty pink parcel inside of the coarse 
gray one. 
between himself and the child in the external 
wrap and the interior beauty, for the doll had a 
most beautiful face, on account of which a bless- 
ing fell on the maker. 

Ascending the step of the car he stood a mo- 
ment looking through the glass over the door on 
his little world within. 

John Hancock had even at this time passed 


He seemed to see some resemblance 
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his youth. Many a turn, indeed, had he taken 
since. His sandy hair was getting white, and 
he was bald. It would seem that never, since 
in the pride of his youthful heart he bought him 
a swallow-tailed coat of green, had he changed 
the same for a more modern: garment. You 
might have discerned on inspection almost every 
color of the rainbow in that coat. 


He opened the door of the car cautiously, | 


slowly, and when he had looked within he en- 
tered, closing it behind him. For the first time 
since he went away he coughed. 

His cough brought the woman from the re- 
cess beyond the curtain. 

‘* How is the little girl?” was his first ques- 
tion. 

** Bad.” 


** Not worse ?” 


‘¢*Burnt up with fever, and splitting herself | 


coughing.” 

‘*Is she awake?” 

‘* Has he come back?” asked a quick, sharp 
voice—a child’s, unnatural though the tone was. 
It thrilled the heart of John. He strode on be- 
hind the curtain without asking further ques- 
tions. 

‘* He’s come, and somebody else—Aggy may 
guess who,” 


knees by the child’s bed, a narrow shelf closely 
calculated in the dimensions thereof, and'fitted | 
to its place as a berth in a canal boat. 
spoke he produced the parcel. 

** Somebody to sleep with Aggy—and won’t 
take up too much room,’ 


As he 


’ said he. 
pretty good string,” and he looked thoughtfully 
at the cord which secured the parcel. 


’ 


‘*Cut it,” said the autocrat on the shelf. The | 
string was cut accordingly, and the gray wrap | 
removed. ‘There remained then the pink. Han- | 
cock looked as excited as the child, when, on | 


giving it a pinch, it answered with a squeak. 

** Here’s another little girl come to live with 
us,” said he, and he gave it into the hands of 
the marveling child. 
turned his eyes on her, and from her to her 
mother! 

The little face was white as a lily—and worse 
than white—it was pale, and under her eyes 
were deep purple rings, and the brown curls on 
her forehead were heavy with baleful damp. 
The fever had now passed. 

**T have given her a pleasure,” said John to 
himself, and a soft light streamed through the 
gloom of his inner life ; then seeing how impa- 
tient the trembling fingers were striving to re- 
move the tissue, he assisted them. 

The next instant Agnes folded her arms 
around the doll. She had hardly glanced at it 
when she hid its face and her own; it was plain 
to see nothing but death should part these two. 

**So,” said the mother, and she looked at 
John in a grave, surprised, and doubting way, 
touched more tenderly, it was evident, than she 
was often touched by any thing in life. 

Her voice reminded him, his fingers trembled 


in his vest pocket, he hesitated a moment, but | 


said he, and down he went on his | 


“That's a | 


Oh, how she looked as he | 





his will did not. He drew forth the plain gold 
ring he had purchased in town. 

‘*Mary,” said he, ‘‘ here it is, and time you 
had it.” 

She had waited seven years for this ring, and 
now he who should have put it on her finger had 
not done so—only this man, John Hancock, her 
cousin, in some remote degree. 

** You must be getting rich,” said she. 
| Indifferent as her voice sounded, the woman's 

eyes flashed, and she did not look at John. She 
put the ring on her finger, however, and he 
| breathed easier than he had for many a day. 

‘“The doctor was along and looked in. He’s 
sure Aggy will be about less’n a week,” she 
| said ; and John looked so well pleased, and so 
| grateful, that she seemed to be fascinated by the 
| expression of his face. He was a study to her. 
At last she said, ‘‘ Where is the instrument you 
| bought for the picture-taking ?” 

He opened his empty hands, shook his head, 
and smiled. 

**Couldn’t you find it?” 

He shook his head again. It seemed for a 
moment that she gave him credit for the state- 
|ment. Then a change came over her, as over 
the rough hills when the soft mist envelops 
them. There was a relenting look in her eyes 
—a relenting tone in her voice. 

‘* You ain’t to be trusted out of sight with a 


sixpence,” said she. ‘ After all your slaving 


|and hoarding you'll end where you began.” 


He made no reply, but secretly he winced at 
those words. She was only like the rest of the 
| world, measuring progress by success, man by 
money. 

He took an orange from his pocket, rolled it 
in his hands and laughed. He would not argue 
that point with Mary—he had fought so long 
with himself he felt too weary to proclaim war 
with any other creature. 

**That’s for Agnes,” said he, gayly, looking 
toward the shelf on which the child was lying. 
But there came no response from that quarter. 
Agnes was sound asleep, still as the crying baby 
in her arms. 

‘* I'd like a little something myself,” said he, 
turning to the woman. 

His words were an act of courtesy, for his im- 
pulse was to look into his cupboard and help 
himself. But if he did not allow her to serve him 
what excuse was she to give herself for contin- 
uing under his roof? broken bones and measles 
seemed to her insufficient. 

She took the orange and laid it beside her 
little girl, and went into the rear of the car; but 
the next moment came back with a letter which 
she gave to Mr. Hancock. 

He was exceedingly surprised thereat, as was 
easy to be seen; she saw it, and was perhaps 
also a little apprehensive as to what the contents 
of the letter might be, for she turned away from 
him immediately, and made herself busy pre- 
paring his supper. 

When she brought a waiter a few minutes 
after and placed it on the stand with supper for 








two, she saw John Hancock sitting at the foot 
of the child’s bed, his legs crossed, his head 
bent, his eyes on the opened sheet, which was a 
telegraphic communication forwarded to him by | 
his old friend in Scottsville, to whose care it 
had been addressed. 

She stood still and waited till he should speak, 
and she wondered at him, for never had she seen 
him so cut down as now. 

He gave the letter to her without a word. 
last she said: 

**So Aunty’s gone! 
the funeral, John.” 

**Dead and buried,” said he—“ it was sent | 
ten days ago—-following me about.” 

**So it was,’”’ said she, consulting the date. 

**T can’t do any thing for her now. God| 
knows I wanted to, and tried, and wasn’t ever | 
let.” 

His head sunk lower on his breast when the 
steady little fire of hope that burned in his heart 
had, by this reverse, been put out. The extin-| 
guishment left its marked result in his attitude, 
and in the entire expression of the man. His 
form looked older, sadder, more cadaverous ; his 
eyes paler, his shoulders still more drooping. 
‘*Some men,” said he, losing himself, that no- | 
ble self to which he had desperately clung as he 
fared from bad to worse—‘* some men are born 
to this kind of luck; I’ve never had any other.” 

**Tt seems so,” said she, with a good deal of | 
feeling in her voice. At times, indeed how 
often, she had thought lightly of John! In her 
young and giddy days she had looked upon him | 
as a weak, feeble man, but now in this time of | 
his calamity and grief she considered him an | 
angel. Her sympathy, it seemed, was not the 
best thing for him. He turned upon her in a} 
way so unexpected that she was startled by it. 

**T let another man have you,” said he, ** when 
I knew he wasn’t my equal for knowing how to 
take care of a woman. He could talk better | 
than I could, but he didn’t feel more. That 
was a hard one. Then I let mother go with 
Larcom, because I was proud and mad at her in | 
my heart for thinking that a son-in-law was 
better than a son. If I had been her I would 
’a stayed by one that loved me, and helped to 
eat his last crust. But I know she was agin 
being a burden—only it looked as if she had a 
suspicion I wasn’t equal to carrying out what I 
had undertook 

‘*Have you any paper there? I'll write to 
Larcom and tell him the telegraph followed us 
round till it found me—too late as usual. By 
the time he answers it and asks for money for | 
the expenses I shall have some, you know.” 

There was a mixture of simplicity, pride and 
pain, hope and doubt, in Hancock’s face as he 
looked up at the woman before him. She turned 
away in haste from the contemplation of it as 
she had done before, saying to herself, ‘‘ You | 
poor old child—you are an angel, John, and no 
mistake !” 

‘Do eat something,” said she to him. “If | 
you don’t I'll run away. I won’t stay here and 


At 


You will have to go to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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see you turning to a ghost before my eyes. 
What are you going to work on, if you don't 
eat?” 

It was the only argument to which he would 
listen; he must eat to live that he might work. 

‘Tf it wasn’t for you here, Mary, and little 
Ag, I would give it up; I would indeed!” 

**T know that ; but I don’t know”—she stopped 


| there. 


**You don’t know what?” said he. 

**'The end of it all.” 

**Who does ?” 

She could not say. Weak man that he was, 
Hancock had somehow conveyed to her mind a 


| sense of mysterious strength and knowledge that 
| was lodged within him, and now that he dis- 


avowed it she was lost indeed. 

**Who does?” he repeated, as one should 
speak who had at last concluded to drop from 
his tired shoulders the burden of the world. 
‘*A day ata time is enough. I never thought 
so before. I’ve been in the habit of reckoning 
a long time ahead; I never expected any thing 
to come to me right away. It was always some- 
thing far off. God knows I haven’t put myself 


| on Him for—” 


‘*Where is God?” asked little Agnes from 
her shelf. 

**T don’t know, child, where He is.” 

“T want to ask Him something.” 

‘* Ask Him, then,” said the mother. ‘* He 
can answer from one place well’s another. I’ve 
heard so,” said she, in a lower voice to John 
** But I don’t know about it. They tell children 
so; and it’s no harm to believe it.” 

“T believe it,” said John, reverently ; ‘‘but 
I am not a beggar. It’s a different thing, a 
child’s asking. We let them have their way 


| pretty generally.” 


‘*T am going to ask Him to keep me here 
with papa, John,” said Agnes. ‘1 don’t want 
to get well and go away.” 

**What'll you do about me then?” 
Mary. 

The child looked at her mother with serious 
eyes that saw her in all her beauty of flesh and 
blood—strong flesh and fiery blood. She seemed 
to be studying the expression of the dark eyes 
underneath the straight brows, the broad chest, 
the grace of the figure that seemed to bend to- 
ward her. She saw her as she stood there in 
Mr. Hancock’s car, and as she had elsewhere 
beheld her, on flying steeds encircled by gaping 
crowds of applauding men and women ; these 
portraitures were in the apprehension of the 
conscious woman as well as in the vision of the 
reflecting child, and she waited as if for doom, 
until the little creature said : 

‘**It isn’t me that’s going to do it, you know. 
If I ask Him maybe He will, and maybe He 
won't.” 

‘* You had better let all that alone,” said the 
mother, hurriedly, and she dared not look at the 


asked 


| silent spectator and listener opposite. 


‘Am I getting well ?” asked Agnes. 
‘* You are on your feet—just as good, and in 
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every body's way, bothering John out of his life. 
He can't take his tea in peace, tired as he is, on 
your account.” 

John turned toward the bed: 
his face, and that he smiled. 

‘*If any body sends another letter here it 
sha’n’t come in,” said she. 

He felt a contraction of the heart ; there was 
no use of trying to conceal any thing from Agnes. 

‘* When Iam up all the time may I help you 
make pictures ?” she asked. 

“You shall,” he answered; ‘I'll teach you. 
When you're grown up you can make money 
for yourself and your mother—it’s a good trade. 
I'll set you up in business myself,” he con- 
tinued, with more spirit; then he added, in a 
lower voice, looking at the child’s mother, as if 
he would persuade her of so unlikely an event: 
‘*T’ve got a long while to do it in; it’s another 
thing to promise for one that’s young. Mother 
was growing older all the time; it’s another 
thing to promise for a child.” 

So he had returned to life again with hope. 

There was a good deal of work to be done in 
Yale ; and, supplied with his chemicals, and con- 
soling himself for the want of the improvement 
as only a philosopher could, Hancock went on 
with his business. 

A letter reached him from Larcom just as he 
was beginning to talk about leaving the place, 
and the son had the satisfaction of paying the 
expenses of his mother’s funeral. He had a 
terribly pleasing sense of proprietorship in that 
coffin under ground. 

What effect had all this patience, humility, 
and labor on handsome Mary? As day by day 
she saw the working of heavenly graces in the 
storm-battered temple of Hancock's life, *‘ aw- 
ful was the watching-place”—‘‘ awful what she 
saw from thence.” 

Hancock missed her.one morning. She was 
gone so long that at last he began to be trou- 
bled. 

Agnes was playing about with her doll in 
the car, but, if he had noticed it, watching him 
with a feline narrowness meanwhile. 

At last he said, 

‘* Where's your mother,, Agnes ?” 

She looked at him until her silence compelled 
him to look at her; then he saw a kind of in- 
telligence in her face that made him shudder. 

** Don’t you know ?”’ said she. 

“Do you? Well, where now?” 

‘She has gone away.” 

The thing that he had most feared had fallen 
upon him. He felt that he could not ask an- 
other question. 

**She is coming back,” said the child, whose 
sport was suddenly ended when she saw the look 
of wrath and pain on Hancock’s face. ‘‘She 
has gone to tend to something. She said she 
would come back pretty quick, and I wasn’t to 
trouble you, but to help you.” Agnes said all 
this because she had been charged to say it, 
but then she began to cry. 

‘** How soon will she come? Don'tery. You 


the child saw 
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shallhelp me. You don’t trouble me. I couldn't 
get on without you.” These consolations were 
uttered as the truths presented themselves to him, 
one byone. ‘Then he asked again: ‘* When is 
she coming back ?” 

‘** Pretty soon,” she said; but Agnes seemed 
suddenly to understand how little comfort was 
to be drawn from this indefinite promise. 

‘* How did she go?” asked John, his voice as 
heavy as that in which she had spoken the last 
words, 

‘*In the cars, you know; we are to wait, 
she said.” 

‘*Wait! she knew I was all ready to start 
off; that I’ve only been staying on from day to 
day for a week back. I’ve taken every face in 
this county, I believe, and all the dogs and cats 
besides. That’s what she said herself.” 

** She didn’t mean wait here. She said to 
go on and she’d come too.” 

It was by no rapid operation that the next 
thought was evolved from the brain of John 
Hancock. Many an hour passed before he said 
to himself, ‘It'll be outlawed in a year, that 
marriage will be. She's gone to find him.. He’s 
more to her, that ruffian is, than this child here. 
I'll keep the poor thing. It’s the best of Mary. 
She may go. But she'll never get Agnes out 
of my hands—never !” 

As he said that a sickening conviction that 
Mary intended to desert little Agnes entered his 
heart. The thought filled him with anguish. 
All the pitiful, gentle feelings the knightly spirit 
had cherished seemed to change. It was true! 
the worst that had ever been said about the silly 
girl, He had wronged his mother, his dead 
mother, who judged Mary, he now saw, with 
the wisdom of a woman, and not the folly of a 
man. Jie knew nothing—he had never known 
any thing. Idiots and knaves had taken ad- 
vantage of him all his days. The poor, crushed 
spirit hated itself because of its weakness, de 
spised itself for its humanity, and turned upon 
the child with stern determinations which were 
executed with gentlest loving-kindness. 

Next, his impulse was to go in search of 
Mary—to fly in pursuit of her, bane of his life 
though she had been—and to save her—save 
her in spite of herself—save her from what? 
if he but knew! 

In his far-off youth when he dreamed over 
her strange, wild beauty, seeking the while for 
work in a sphere above him where he saw re 
wards were, did he think of her love as of some- 
thing also to be won? Perhaps not. People 
said that love for her had done him mischief— 
he did not feel it so; but when she ran away 
with a rope-dancer, who, in turn, deserted her, 
and justified thus the hard prophets among thie 
elders, he discovered many things in regard to 
himself. 

It happened about the time of her first flight 
that Hancock fell in with a man who called 
himself a photographer, and he was in need of 
an assistant. The man called himself a travel- 
ing artist. Hancock's native place had become 
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hateful to him; and so these two went up and 
down the country in their car—a sort of tri- 
umphal chariot it proved, in its way—and made 
pictures of living men and women. Hancock 
was the successor of his partner when he died. 

He kept to the road and the business. Why? 
He followed in the train of circuses and travel- 
ing theatres, and was seen much oftener in 
such places of entertainment than might have 
been expected naturally of a man so grave and 
sad. Why? Thinking of Mary. 

One day his long anxiety, his watching and 
waiting, was rewarded. He approached a tent 
in time to see a child brought out and laid upon 
the grass. ‘Then a woman came and bent ever 
it, and cried for help. The child was Agnes— 
the woman was Mary: help was at hand—John 
Hancock! It reads like a fiction, but truth is 
stranger than fiction, and this remark is not 
original with the writer. 

Paint and tinsel could not so disguise this 
Mary that Hancock’s eyes should doubt on 
whom they gazed. There was no surgeon at 
hand, and the child was seriously hurt. The 
car was near—its owner hospitably opened the 
door—the place was shady, and all outdoors 
was scorched by the midsummer sun. The wo- 
man herself took up her child, carried her into 
the car, and the little moaning sufferer, who had 
miscalculated distances in leaping through the 
hoops as the horses dashed around the arena, 
and had fallen and broken her arm, was laid in 
her pretty white gauze dress, now much tum- 


bled and crushed, on a box over which poor | 


Hancock had hastily spread his coat. 


John had discovered Mary, and she was not 


long in discovering him. 

It was evident that the little girl could not 
go on with the troupe, neither could she be left 
alone with the stranger who so suddenly found 
a woman and child on his hands. But the 
managers would have been less ready to supply 
their horsewoman’s place had the photographer 
been less generous in buying off the performers. 
Mary and little Agnes therefore staid while the 
cireus went on. Before the broken bones were 
fairly knit together Agnes was sick, in ortho- 
dox manner, of measles. 

And now the mother had absconded; *tis a 
bad word—but the fact looked bad. 

How many times had she declared to Han- 
cock that she hated the life she had lived, and 
vowed that she would never return to her dan- 
gerous business: he was convinced that its hon- 
ors had no charm for her; but how was she 
going to earn her living? Long that thought 
troubled him. ‘I'll just goon,” he said to him- 
self at last. ‘‘There’s no use of @xpecting or 
looking. She won’t look for Agnes’s father. 
She don’t expect him to support her, and she 
won't let me. She has that ring on her finger. 
She knows what it means. It keeps her a wife, 
though I gave it to her. All 
through will keep the poor dear safe. 
feel afraid.” 

Then he did fear! 


she has been 


I don’t 


The fact was confirmed 
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by his apparent denial of it. But in spite of 
the fear a sense of rest fell upon him that was 
unknown before. He brightened up “sensi- 
bly”’—he chose out for himself a route that 
should show the little girl fair summer scenes, 
and many a pleasant ramble did they take up 
the hill-sides, and 
through the fields and lanes of the great garden 
of the country. Never did creature enter with 
more intelligent satisfaction, wisdom, love, into 
the life of another than Agnes into his. 

Her mother had said to her when she went 
away, ‘Take good care of him till I come back,” 
and the words having fairly entered into the 
girl's heart went no more out. 

It was the natural thing for her to 
to serve him—not only in housekeeping 


and along river-courses, 


most 
wish 
labors, which were not heavy: so like birds they 
lived, hopping, as it were, from bough to bough, 
finding here a worm and there a fly, and be- 
yond sweet fruits enough—but in his heart also, 
she would help him there. 

So he let her play with his colors, and she 
learned to use them, and, neither of them ex- 
actly knowing how it was done, she at last sat 
down to her work and was steady and patient in 
pursuing it as John Hancock himself. 

Of course ’tis the old story over again. Pa- 
tience made her a good colorist, Nature at the 
outset having bestowed upon her a discrimina- 
ting eye, and her tints and touches gave John 
almost as much joy, and excited in him quite as 
much wonder, as the improvements he made in 
his branch of the business occasioned in her. 

So they went their ciretit, year after year- 
patrons became prejudiced in their favor, and 
their appearance was always hailed with wel- 
come. 

Children became young men and young wo- 
men—then they brought in turn their lovers and 
their children for portraiture. It ceased to bea 
question with Hancock how long this would go 
on—it would probably go on forever. 

But every summer when he began his wan 
derings—for in the winter they took lodgings in 
some large town, and opened *‘ a gallery”—(no, 
my friends, it did not rival Brady’s)~-as often 
as he saw the birds building their nests, the trees 
in leaf, the flowers in bloom, the skies in sum- 
mer shine, his hope revived, and waxed in sol- 
emn beauty, and he watched the maturing life 
of Agnes, thinking of the good God who had left 
her in his charge, and who would surely, suredy 
in His own time, restore the lost darling to them 
again. 

Inconstancy, distraction, division of heart, 
3 with him a matter simply impossible. Am 
I singing a madrigal? Oh, ye pocts of love and 
sorrow, this tale is true—too true, I almost think, 
to tell. The young artist was the old artist's 
daughter—the daughter of his spirit. He called 
her so when he spoke of her—when. he thought 
of her the same. He had never loved but one, 
that one was her mother—he was bearing the 
Cross of Love! 

There came a time, as the years rolled on, 


we 
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when it became impossible for these wayfarers 
to go about the country as they had done in 
blithe spring and summer time. Hancock was 
unfit to endure the fatigues of journeying. Ag- 
nes was first to discover thfs, and she per- 
snaded him to hazard the loss of their country 
patronage. 

He shook his head when she first proposed 
that they should remain where they were. More 
than one reason he had for his argument that 
such a course would be unwise ; he left unspoken 
the most cogent—the loss that was hazarded by 
giving up the summer tour was to him not, in 
fact, a loss of patrons. He remembered that 
once he had found Mary as he went on from 
place to place. His experiences were in the 
habit of repeating themselves—this one had not 
yet done so! 

But finally he yielded to the advice of Agnes. 
If there was to be a restoration, a recovery, a 
reunion, God would find out the way for achiev- 
ing it, and the thought of rest, as Agnes devel- 
oped it, had an increasing charm to him. 


It was after the settlement of these crowned 
heads in their palace, ‘‘ Home of the Wander- 
ers” they tell us the word signifies, kings of old 
time having been nomadic in character as well 
as habit, that Goldsmith and Harvey, as busi- 
ness men, made the acquaintance of Hancock and 
Agnes. The kinds of friendship which had suc- 
ceeded the acquaintance the reader understands. 
Each of these young men had by services ren- 
dered won the love gf the guileless old man. 

Goldsmith had come first. He had seen and 
admired some of the work done by Miss Agnes. 
He was able to instruct her in many matters 
concerning her art whereof she was in profound- 
est ignorance. He brought her an order one 
day—she was to copy on ivory a portrait he had 
painted for the parents-of a lost child. The 
commission was given at a time when things 
looked dark to Agnes, and she was doubting 
whether she had given the right counsel in the 
matter of country travel and summer work on 
the road. She could never forget it. Mr. 
Goldsmith stood that day in so favorable a light 
that he might well congratulate himself, and he 
did ; for he saw that he had served her, and he 
knew how such a woman ig apt to regard the 
lightest deed of kindness. 

The many and surprisingly remunerative or- 
ders he had since been able to procure for Ag- 
nes strengthened his influence, specially with 
Hancock, who moreover regarded him with an 
awe which no words could express; for to him 
had been revealed that vision which now bright- 
ened his heart and justified the fidelity of his 
heart—the portrait of Mary. 

Harvey he saw in a light more human and 
homely ; perhaps he was regarded more tender- 
ly than Goldsmith, who was to be thought of 
with reverence and never dissociated from his 
work. 

Never dissociated from his work! Harvey 
did not accept that decision. He was in an in- 


variable state of wonder when he thought of 
Goldsmith, and he thought of him quite as often 
as it was well for him to think of a man in whom 
he had lost confidence. Wonder and doubt 
was not astate of mind in which he could quiet- 
ly rest. He liked not that Goldsmith should 
consider himself a patron—he liked still less that 
he should be so considered. He wondered if 
Miss Agnes was the best miniature painter in 
town, and of that he had no doubt, of course— 
why the most important orders invariably came 
to her through Goldsmith. He doubted the spir- 
itual business, as has been stated already, from 
beginning to end. Whatever the mystery un- 
developed might be he was sure that Goldsmith 
had not reached the heart of it—he was not 
spiritual enough—not intellectual enough—not 
man enough—not angel enough. A man judged 
a man, and a man was found wanting. 

Now and then a word or a look dropped from 
Harvey which made the heart of Agnes beat 
faster; or her nerves proved uncontrollable and 
were thrilled. Sometimes her eyes flashed with 
questioning, sometimes with displeasure. It was 
a discourteous word, a discrediting look: she ney- 
er saw that Goldsmith winced under either—but 
she herself winced. 

One day the chemist had been occupied with 
Hancock for an hour making experiments, and 
the latter had thrown himself on a lounge in 
his laboratory to await results, 

He fell asleep in a moment, and this was by 
no means an unusual effect of a 
cessation from labor. Indeed, it sometimes 
seemed to those who watched him with chief 
interest that he only needed to perfett his im- 
provements, and he would instantly lay down 
his life. 

The door between the laboratory and Miss 
Hancock’s room stoad open, as it usually did, 
and Harvey passed out of one apartment into 
the other, and had no sooner done so than she 
called him by a look to her table. As he came 
near she rose. Her face had a rare expression. 
If Harvey had eyes he would both exult and feel 
exalted when he saw it. 

She had taken from a drawer as he entered a 
port-folio, anid was opening it when he came and 
stood beside her. She wanted sympathy, and 
he was the one of whom she asked it, and not 
because he chanced to be nearest. 

‘There he is,” said she, opening a thin 
drawing-book and pointing to the page. 

See how human beings in the greatest hours 
serve each other! Harvey was not by nature 
obtuse, yet he said, 

**Who is he?” belittled at the moment by a 
suspicion which he did not for a long time after 
forget and could only remember with shame. 

** Do you ask ?” she answered ; and»she would 
have closed the book if he had not forcibly laid 
his hand upon it. 

**T do not ask;” and she had seen a battle 
and one slain while she looked on him for a mo- 
ment. 

The picture—it was in water colors—repre- 


momentary 
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sented a temple. All that white marble, pol- 
ished, glistening, wrought into slender columns 
and arches, unadorned, may signify, was signi- 
fied; all that climbing roses in perfect bud or 


glorious bloom, or passion-flowers, white lilies, | 


ivy, fragrant blue violets, can symbolize in their 
pure types, was symbolized by them. The tem- 
ple’s dome was the blue sky without a fleck of 
cloud—the windows were free of stained inter- 
ceptors of light, the soft winds entered freely— 
there was only beauty, purity, love here, and 
the Cross, Love’s fortress, Love’s tower, Love’s 
impregnable defense, lifted up and to be seen 
of all. The temple had no visible occupant— 
Silence was there and the Unseen Spirit. No 


need that the artist should write, where she had | 


not written, the Temple of the Holy One. 
‘You understand him? Thatis the reason I 
showed it to you,” said Agnes; ‘‘and so—” 
she hesitated, ‘“‘let him believe what he be- 
lieves.” 
Tom Harvey fairly blushed as she, saying 
these words, closed the book and the port-folio. 
*“You are zealous for the truth,” 


perceiving his confusion—‘‘so am I; 


she said, 
but et 


him alone . 


She had understood him then through the 


tormenting days and weeks past, and there was | 


now no possibility of his misunderstanding her. 

‘*T had rather be the idiot I should be if I 
did not understand you than have your confi- 
dence given me in this way,” said he, ‘‘as if on 
compulsion.” 

For a moment Agne 
doubt and surprise ; 
and said, proudly, answering something within 
herself as well as his words: 

**T can not afford to anger his best friend and 
my friend. Are you going to take it that way ?” 


s 


You would not have my confidence if I did not | 


choose to give it. I can protect him from im- 


postors who have ill-will toward him; but I will | 
not take away his great happiness...... except to | 


! so much 


give him a greater He has had 
hard truth to deal with I am only grateful that 
the iron should be covered up But every 
thing that you have discovered in this business 
I can bear to know—yes, and shou/d know.” 

Harvey was dumb. 

**T can not bear that you should deceive me,”’ 
she said, waiting still. 

‘*T would no sooner attempt to deceive you 
than I would my Maker,” said he, speaking 
with a difficulty that was apparent. ‘‘I could 
not, and I would not.” 

Because she could not command another 
word, Agnes sat down at her table and seemed 
to resume hér work. If you had gone into her 
room just then you would have seen a diligent 


artist and a grave-faced visitor, who was prob- | 


ably ordering a picture—so much good would 
your two eyes have done you. 
Harvey walked twice across the room—he 


° . j 
stood at the window and looked down into the | 


street; turning about he approached the table, 
all the heart of the man was in his eves as he 


<i 
iS ll 


stood looking at him in | 
then she in turn blashed |} 
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waited for a moment looking at Agnes; then 
he said, hazarding all on a word: 
**Miss Hancock, I believe she lives. 
wish me to find her?” 
I leave the reader to consider what must have 
passed through the mind, heart, spirit of Agnes 
Yes.” 


Do you 


as she answer 
**T will do it.” 
From that moment an agony of suspense that 
had in it quite as much of the fear and dread as 
the hope of success enveloped each. ‘* Harvey 
is the best fellow d old 
Hancock to Agnes that night, and as he said 
it, he looked at the girl with eyes that fain wot 
have read her heart. The experiments had end- 
ed successfully ; and thenceforth, he said, dura- 


I have ever seen,” si 


ble, time-defying pictures would be possible, 
and the discovery should be free to every man 
—it was one of general interest, and no one 


a 


should pay a price for Ais labor in discovering 

‘natural law. That was the way he reasoned, 
and Agnes never differed from him—least of all 
was she in the mood to do it now when her soul 
melted within her at the remembrance of the 
words which had passed between herself and 
Harvey that day. 

Harvey’s impulse, when he left Hancock's 
gallery, was to go to Goldsmith and say to him 
at once: 

‘*Where is the woman you have painted? 
Talk sense. You know you have been hum- 
| bugging—you have had a pattern to paint after ; 
I want to see it.” 

But that was an impulse only a fool would 
acton. His next thought was: ‘* All is fair in 
| love and war—if I can get back to where I used 

to be—there was a time when I knew all that 
Goldsmith knew about his affairs.” 

| But that was an impulse only a knave would 
indulge. 

No; he was going to fight a battle with Gold- 
smith, and if he didn’t hoist the colors of an ene- 
my, neither would he give the Judas kiss. 

He looked about for his old friend the next 

day in places where he thought he would be 
likely to find him, but he did not find him. He 
did not, thus incited, turn his seeking into a 
| search; he preferred that the business should 
unfold itself as he now felt persuaded that it 
would do. But when day after day passed, and 
| Goldsmith neither crossed his path nor was 
|any where to be seen or even found—for he 
now began to look for him— Harvey went to 
| his studio, and behold it was closed; a card on 
the door stated that the artist would be absent 
through the month. 

‘* Goldsmith is out of town,” he said to Han- 
cock. 

‘© Yes,” answered the old man, ‘‘ he has gone 
to the mountains, I believe; he got tired out in 

| the winter, work was so pressing, andthe change 
of season don’t seem to have relieved him. But, 
Harvey, I tell you what,” said the old man, in a 
whisper, ‘‘a man could afford to be worn out 
doing such work as he does.” 
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‘* Well, I don’t know,” Harvey answered; | 
‘**it isn’t pleasant to be worn out by any thing. 
I don’t believe I’m a born worker, like you or | 
Miss Agnes. Any way, if I were put to the | 
test, I wouldn’t choose such work as he does as | 
a means of opening the way for myself out of | 
the world. Honestly, I believe there’s just as | 
much supernaturalism in my art as there is in | 
his.” 

Hancock looked very grave at that bold pro- | 
clamation of heretical opinion. 

**T hope you'll never know for yourself all I 
know about it,”’ said he. 

“The kingdom of heaven would open for | 
you without his help, I reckon,” answered Har- | 
vey. ‘*Excuse me; I've no business to talk 
this way to you. I wouldn’t if Miss Agnes 
were any where about. I didn’t come here to | 
talk any way, but to say good-by. I’ve had a| 
call. I’m going to make an analysis for an old | 
friend of my father’s. He thinks I will discov- | 
er the elixir of life, I believe, from the way he | 
writes. I wish you were going with me—it’s | 
only forty miles. Come! say you will—you | 
and Miss Agnes.” 

Any thing more improbable than acceptance | 
of this invitation was not to be thought of; yet | 
no sooner had Harvey uttered it than he seemed | 
to see a necessity for the unpremeditated utter- | 
ance, and to feel a determination that it should | 
be accepted. It was getting to be dreadful in | 
the town. 
zeal for work. 
tween 90° and 100°. 
and springs seemed to inspire one with fresh 
courage to go on breathing. And it was clear | 
to Harvey that Mr. Hancock, at the word coun- 
try, had seen a vision—the expression in his | 
eyes, as he looked at Harvey, was what com- 
pletely decided the latter. 

** You will be running up there one day and 
back the next. I know how you make a jour- 
ney. What will you do with such a stiff old | 
fellow as I am for company ?” 

**T'll show you,” answered Harvey. 
go all but ten miles by rail; there we a 
coach-and-four; fine road, ascending all the 
way; view fine—tip-top! We leave at five in 
the morning—arrive at seven. Capital baths 
there; and Mr. Boston is a man who never runs 
down nor flags a bit, even at 200 He has 
failed three times in business, and has now a 
handsome fortune, and don’t owe adollar. He 
began by wheeling dirt on a canal embankment. | 
Will be president yet, for aught I know—is now, 
I believe, of the Imperial Spring Company. You 
will live five years longer for the sight of him.” 

‘*We are getting to be pretty slow here,” 
said Hancock, not insensible to the inspiration 
of Harvey's speech. ‘‘I know the change would 
be a good one for Aggy.” 

‘*For all of us. And we haven’t had the 
trouble of thinking about the business; it has 
managed itself for us.” 

** Well, so it has,” said Hancock; ‘‘ and we'll 
go. When Agnes comes back I'll tell her that 


There was no work doing, and no 
The thermometer varied be- 
The very mention of hills | 


“cc We 
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we are going to the country again.” As he 
spoke those last words he seemed as joyful over 
the prospect as a child. 

Distinguished good fortune awaited Harvey 
at the end of his trip, as well as attended him 
through it. Not the least of satisfactions was 
it that he should be associated in the mind of 
Mr. Hancock with his return to the country, 

The party arrived at Ingham, congratulating 
themselves on the sudden exodus they had made, 


| having dwelt on every feature of the scene 


through which they passed with admiring eyes. 
It was a flat country indeed. The green fields 
were bordered in some instances with maple 
and elms; here and there on a wide flat 

clump of chestnuts might be seen; milk-weed 
and elder-berry bushes were in bloom; fields 
of red clover scented the air; cattle looked con- 
tent; the birds were busy flying about, and sing- 
ing, neither Hancock nor Agnes could doubt, 
though they did not hear them—the rushing 
train and shrieking engine was all they heard: 
and through the entire trip they did not often at- 
tempt to exchange even a word with one another. 

These simple country pictures, exposed on 
after another to their eyes, filled them mor 
than once—sometimes almost to overflowing— 
with grateful moisture. How pleasing to Him 
who made the earth so fair must be the happy 
appreciation it always has of the purest and 
best hearts! So, in view of the trip, observ- 
ing how his friends were affected by it, Harvey 
could not but consider it a success. 

And then he found his father’s friend await- 
ing him at the station, with a long face which 
he was destined to shorten. 

A chemist of considerable reputation had 
taken his departure the evening before, having 
analyzed the new spring to the chief proprietor's 
great dissatisfaction—there was no iron in it! 

It was indeed hardly reasonable to expect 
that there would be. There was no iron in the 
other pools around which the miserable of every 
age were thronging; what sensible business man 
would indulge the hope that a fourth should 
contain ad/ the healing properties of which min- 
erals are known to be possessed ? 

The good fortune in store for Harvey was, 
that, applying his tests within ten minutes after 
their arrival, he declared for iron, Mr. Bos- 
ton’s face seemed to hint at a miracle-worker 
as he stood looking at Tom and waiting his 
word. 

He had met the lad, as he called him, at the 
stage office on his arrival, and disburdened him- 
self at once by saying that he had come too late, 
for the convention was over; but when Harvey 
understood by this that Mr. De Wolf had merely 
gone away, he answered, ‘‘I’ve had one bout 
with Mr. De Wolf already. Where is the 
spring?” meeting squarely by his question the 
wish of Mr. Boston, who, when he saw how he 
came attended, had begun to calculate the num- 
ber of minutes it would probably take to dispose 
of the old man and young lady, and set Harvey 
free to go about his business. 





You and I would have been more thoughtful 
of others. We would have been influenced by 
the necessity, which even Mr. Boston had cal- 
culated upon, of securing a room and refresh- 
ment for our fellow-travelers, whom we had en- 
ticed from their beds to endure the heat and 
dust of forty miles. But Harvey had at present 
but one idea; he knew it was but seven o'clock, 
he saw that his companions looked refreshed 
and happy; and so he asked, with an inconsid- 
erateness some women would doubtless have re- 
membered long against him, ‘‘ Where is the 
spring?” For he knew, of course, that Mr. Bos- 
ton being Mr. Boston would lead the way to it 
at once, and not content himself with merely 
making a geographical report. 

In fact, Harvey need not disturb himself about 
his companions ; they seemed to be as much in- 
terested in the spring as he was, and followed 
Mr. Boston with quite as much readiness as he 
did, through a grove of chestnut-trees between 
two hills, where, from a cleft in the solid rock, 
welled the new fountain of life. 

‘*De Wolf is a fool,” said Harvey. Those 
were his first words after sipping the waters of 
which Mr. Boston had given him an overflow- 
ing cup. 

‘*T knew that,” said the proprietor. ‘‘Ias 
good as told him so. I think he understood 
what I meant.” 

‘*There’s hardly any thing but iron in that 
spring,” said Harvey. 

** Look at those stones!” responded Boston. 
‘*T wish you could have heard his way of ac- 
counting for that rust. Such a damned rigma- 
role. I hope you may be cut off, Tom, before 
you know as much as he does, if you do have to 
goin your prime.” Mr. Boston looked at Miss 
Agnes and nodded, and laughed at his remark 
till the chestnut-wood seemed making merry 
along with him. Then he gave her a cup of 
his elixir, and served the old gentleman, and 
smiled all around. He was a stout, active, 
cheery man, with the roundest face and the 
bluest eyes, and the reaction from his recent 
disappointing interview with the great chemist 
was evident in every inch of him. 

Harvey’s friends as well as himself were his 
guests, of course. It now occurred to him that 
they might not share his enthusiasm in regard 
to springs, or at least at the termination of their 
morning trip they might need other refreshment 
besides mineral water. ‘‘Come down to the 
house and I'll see Mrs. Jones,” said he, and then 
he began to talk the spring over again, saying 
that after breakfast they would proceed to busi- 
ness in a regular scientific way ; have the water 
amply tested, so that some statement might be 
prepared (at once!) forthe public. He believed 
in advertising. Meanwhile as he talked he 
led the way to ‘‘ the house,” which, being reach- 
ed, proved to be one of the great mammoth inns 
of Ingham. 

‘¢Tell Mrs. Jones I must see her a moment,” 
he said to the first waiter they met, as they en- 
tered the hall. 


THE WORK OF SALVATION. 
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They sat down and waited; after that they 
stood up, and walked about, and waited ; to him 
it seeme1 that the delay was unconscionable, 
inexcusavle. 

“If she knew about that iron in the spring 
she’d come fast enough. 

‘For though on pleasure she is bent 

She has a frugal mind,’ " 

Still she did not come. 

Another servant was presently hailed and 
dispatched on the same errand, with the same 
result, 


said he 


‘** The house is running over, you know,” said 
Mr. Boston. ‘Fifty people were sent away 
from here yesterday. They have crammed in 
till they couldn’t do it any longer, fact! You 
might have sent for Mrs. Jones all day without 
seeing her, being strangers; but I thought I’d 
have better luck, perhaps she thinks I have a 
trap set for her. Come, follow me; we can’t 
wait all day. I'll see what can be done.” 

As he spoke he started for the hall with the 
air of a man accustomed to walk over obstacles 
and have hisway. ‘Tom followed him. Agnes 
and Mr. Hancock, of course, did ne. remain be- 
hind. 

There was the great drawing-room with its 
gay carpet, its piano, its lounges and easy- 
chairs, its many windows, its chandeliers, and 
its innocent, peaceable preparations for terrible 
mass - meetings; there were the long passages 
and the little bedrooms filled to overflowing— 
they passed through and beyond, Agnes silent- 
ly beside Mr. Hancock ; Harvey chatting with 
his father’s old friend, and not one of them knew 
whither—not even the leader. But Mr. Boston 
seemed to know; for after they had passed through 
a corridor which connected the upper story of a 
small detached building with the great house, 
he knocked at a door which stood half open and 
said, laughing: 

**This is her own room. She will see that 
she can’t get rid of us when she finds us here in 
force.” 

A step was heard crossing the apartment in 
response to his knock, and then they all saw 
semething standing before the door. It was 
not difficult for Mr. Boston to discern that this 
something was a young gentleman, who looked 
as if he had been disturbed in some work by 
these invaders, and was not altogether well 
pleased thereat. 

But the others—it was easy for them too, 
after a moment in which dust seemed to have 
been thrown into their eyes, to discover that this 
something was a somebody—in fact, it was Mr. 
Goldsmith. 

The amazement on all their faces was re- 
sponded to by the more than confusion, the ter- 
ror of his. 

Mr. Boston was going to say, *‘ Is Mrs. Jones 
within?” and indeed did say it, but nobody 
seemed to hear him, for Harvey exclaimed : 

“You here, Goldsmith!” with an astonish- 
ment in his voice that seemed to express much 
more weight than the wonder that was in Hau- 
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cock’s recognition and that of Miss Agnes. He 
was, indeed, the last person they had expected 
to meet in that place; but it was nothing so 
very remarkable after all that he should be 
there. 

Goldsmith met his friends with less cordiality 
than might have been expected. 

Mr. Boston, who knew him, said: 

**T can’t find Mrs. Jones, and these friends 
don’t know where to rest the soles of their feet ; 
so I have brought them over here, hoping to 
find her.” 

‘*She has given up this room to me,” said 
Goldsmith, ‘‘ the house was so crowded.” 

‘* Well, it’s her parlor yet,” said Boston, not 
well pleased by the young gentleman’s manner 
of conveying information—“‘‘let us in ;” and with- | 
out more ado he walked in, and Harvey followed 
him. 

Goldsmith stood looking at them in mute 
dismay for an instant. He then turned about, 
saying that he'd look for Mrs. Jones, and went 
off; and he did not come back again. 

When Boston thanked him, and began to | 
look about » he felt his arm grasped with a 
kind of fore@®y Harvey, which made him con- 
scious that something had happened or was go- 
ing to happen. 

** You go after him and find her, or we may 
wait here allday. He won't send her, you may 
depend.” 

Harvey said this on the authority of the single 
hurried glance he had cast about the room, 
which evidently Goldsmith had been using as | 
a studio. 

He had glanced around him as the other oc- 
cupants of the apartment also were doing; but | 
they did not see quite with his eyes, and he per- 
ceived that also. He was in a strait then, he 
wished that they did—if they had though, what 
would he have done with them ? 

His first impulse unquestionably was to hurry 
his party out of Mrs. Jones’s parlor; but it was | 
too late for that. Having come in, having | 
crossed the threshold even, the consequences | 
must follow. On one wall Agnes saw her min- 
iatures, hung upon a back-ground of crims 
cloth; on another, Mr. Hancock saw his oan 
trait and that of Agnes. These last were evi- 
dently the work of Mr. Goldsmith—portraits, 
not of spirits but of mortal flesh, and well exe- 
cuted. 

It was a surprise to the old man to see them 
there—that Goldsmith should have painted 
Agnes was not a wonder; but how could it be 
possible that any mortal should want his face 
portrayed and hung up within daily sight? 

Agnes was more than astonished or amazed— 
she was terrified by what she saw. Her patrons 
were not many, it seemed, but one. Goldsmith, 
of course! 

Goldsmith! she looked at Harvey. She re- 
membered the occasions on which some of those 
orders had been brought her; the times when 
they had proved a release from anxiety, when 





fortune was prcving fickle; the honesty, the 





frankness with which she had expressed her 
gladness to him that her work was considered 
desirable ; the gratitude she had acknowledged 
to him for the generosity of his praise to others, 
of which, however, she felt herself to be wholly 
unworthy. ; 

If he had taken all this trouble, incurred all 
this expense, merely that it might be easier for 
her father and herself to meet the cost of living, 
she was ready to sink under the weiglit of obli- 
gation thus ignorantly incurred. 

With this sense came indignant self-accusa- 
tion that she had accepted these orders—trust- 
ed his mere word, been content to know nothing 
further concerning her work than that it satis- 
fied those for whom it was done. 

Harvey must have guessed the course her 


| thoughts would take, for he came to her where 
| she stood fronting her work, and said : 


‘‘He was employed by one person all along. 
It seems to me that I can guess who that per- 
son was. We must know soon. I am glad the 


| secret is coming out.” 


He spoke so loftily, with such strength, so 
courageously, that Agnes felt her own spirit 
buoyed up and sustained, even at the momeni 
when all things seemed about to fall into con- 


| fusion around her. The strength of their heart: 


was as the test so suddenly proposed to them— 
in a moment all their thought was for Hancock; 
and when the next instant they heard the strong, 
cheery voice of Mr. Boston talking with Mrs. 


| Jones in the corridor about De Wolf and the 


spring, Harvey exclaimed, ‘‘The Lord help us!” 


| in a way that was certainly answered. 


Hancock was looking toward the door—so 
were they all—as she came. Mr. Boston had 
paused at the threshold for her to enter, and 
she entered ; but, having done so, she stood and 
gazed on the group within, as if her eyes were 
never again to be withdrawn from them. 

Probably by no gradual process could the 
mind of John Hancock have been enlightened, 
as now by a flash it was enlightened, without 
justifying in the last degree the anxieties of 
those to whom the work was committed. Har- 
vey would not have dared the danger of this 
moment, into which he had so unwittingly in- 
troduced his friends, but there they were; there 
was no retreat; and, indeed, who would have 
thought or wished for retreat in that great mo- 
ment when the rewards of a lifetime of manful 
hoping fell thus unexpectedly into the hands of 
John Hancock ? 

Mr. Boston stopped in the midst of his speech 
and looked from Mrs. Jones to Harvey. The 
single word—the exclaimed name which broke 
from the old man’s lips—the suddenness with 
which the strong-headed business woman, whom 
he had considered as the best manager he ever 
met, was surrounded by tenderness, homage, 
tears, and made to blossom in her desert life as 
a rose, effectually silenced him. 

Harvey, after the moment of astounded ob- 
servation in which Mr. Boston stood looking 
from one member of the little group to another, 








managed to draw him one side, and they found | 
themselves in the corfidor. 

‘*Your Mrs. Jones is the young lady’s mo- 
ther and the old gentleman’s cousin, I believe,” 
said Harvey; and he said other things besides, 
not so afraid to trust his own tongue as to let 
Boston find his. It wasn’t possible, however, 
to prevent that finding long. 

‘¢ You astonish me!” said Mr. Boston. ‘* You 

don’t tell me so! It’samiracle—nearly. Well, 
Sir,” he continued, more composedly, ‘ there 
was some oceasion for all this mystery, I ex- 
pect; but if your old gentleman is a saint I 
can tell you she’s one. I never thought of it 
before, but she is. I expect it explains a good 
many things—a family turning up. I’ve thought 
her a pretty sharp reckoner sometimes, to tell 
the truth, being a widow, and no expenses of 
any ‘count. She’s as honest and clear in her 
accounts as the sun is in his. There isn’t a 
lazy hair in her head. I’ve known her ever 
since I was a young fellow working on the ca- 
nal. She kept house for a set of us in the 
Bush. I got her here when this house wanted 
ahead. Lord bless you! she might have changed 
her name a dozen times, and was a fool, I told 
her often enough, for not doing it. But she’s 
rich enough, now that there’s iron in that spring. 
I made her invest in it; tried to get her to take 
more shares, but she declared she’d put in all 
she had. I didn’t half believe her; but it made 
me trouble enough to think she had done so 
much when De W6lf said there wasn’t iron. 
That young artist—that Goldsmith—where is 
he ?” 

Mr. Boston had now for the first time noticed 
his absence. ‘* He ought to be here. She took 
care of him through the small-pox. I always 
wondered what she made so much of that long- 
haired chap for. He was a good enough fellow 
too. Llike him. We're all humbugs, more or 
less.” 

A hand touched Harvey’s shoulder while he 
stood and let Mr. Boston run on, occasionally 
enlightening him where he was least patiently 
in the dark. He turned and saw Agnes. 

‘*Come and speak to my mother,” said she. 

Harvey followed her. ‘There was great joy 
in the heaven of those true hearts that day. 
The old gentleman, Hancock, did not die of it; 
neither did he say, ‘‘ Lord, now let thy servant | 
depart, since my eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
He lived; lived to rejoice over the best of all 
his improvements; lived to see young Harvey 
Mary’s son; and he believed, in dying, that be- 
tween him and Mary and Agnes the separation 
would be no more real than it had been wiliile 
living. 

His large charity regarded Goldsmith, who | 
had gone out from their presence to return to it 
no more, with friendly kindness, and he believed | 
him to be, to the last, neither in art nor in re- | 
ligion, an impostor, but simply an agent who | 
had rendered service—as let us hope that we 
do also, all of us (alas for us if we do not!)— 
‘* better than he knew.” 


GILBERT CHARLES STUART. 





GILBERT CHARLES STUART. 


N English embassador by the name of Jack- 
son, a short time before leaving home, 
called at the studio of Benjamin West. 

“Tam going abroad,’’ said Mr. Jackson. 
‘‘and wish to have my portrait painted—what 
artist would you recommend ?” 

‘* Where are you going ?” inquired Mr. West. 

**To the United States,” was the reply. 

‘*Then, Sir,” responded West, emphatically, 
**vou will there find the best portrait painter in 
the world, and his name is Gilbert Stuart.” 

A man of eccentric genius was this gifted art- 
ist—who was christened Gilbert Charles Stuart. 
but is commonly known as simply Gilbert Stuart 
—a man whose superior talents, generous disposi- 
tion, extraordinary colloquial powers, and thor- 
ough acquaintance with his art, command our 
admiration, however we may regret the impru- 
dences of his life. 

A few years before the death of Stuart two 
artists from Philadelphia visited him at his 
residence in Boston. While sitting with him, 
engaged in conversation, one of the artists asked 
him for a pinch of snuff from his ample box, out 
of which he was profusely supplying himself. 

‘*T will give it to you,” replied Stuart, ‘ but 
I advise you not to take it. Snuff-taking is a 
pernicious, vile, dirty habit.’ 

‘* But your practice contradicts your precept, 
Mr. Stuart,” returned the somewhat chagrined 
artist, rather stifily. 

‘Sir, JZ can’t help it,” retorted Stuart. 
** Shall I tell you a story? I was once travel- 
ing in an English stage-coach; it was full in 
side and outside, and an extra passenger packed 
into a sort of basket behind, which contained the 
baggage. The night was dark, and coachee 
contrived to overturn us all. We scrambled up, 
and finding, on examination, that our own arms 
and legs were whole, some one thought of the 
poor creature in the basket with the baggage. 
He was found, apparently senseless, and his 
neck twisted awry. One of the passengers, hav- 
ing heard that any dislocation might be reme- 
died if promptly attended to, seized on the sup- 
posed corpse with a determination to untwist 
the man’s neck, and set his head straight on his 
shoulders. Accordingly, with an iron grasp, he 
clutched him by the head, and began pulling 
and twisting by main force. He appeared to 
succeed miraculously in restoring life, for the 
dead man no sooner experienced the first wrench 
than he roared vociferously, ‘ Let me alone! let 
me alone! I am not hurt! I was born so!’ 
Gentlemen,” added Stuart, taking at the same 


at 


| time an enormous pinch of snuff, ‘I was born 


so—I was born in a snuff-mill !” 

And this was substantially if not literally 
true—his father being a manufacturer of snuff 
in Narraganset, Rhode Island, where Gilbert 
was born in 1754. 

This habit of snuff-taking clung to him through 
life, and was indulged in to a very injurious ex- 
tent. He was accustomed, at times, to carry 
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with him two enormous boxes of this fancied lux- By this time the joke was beginning to be 
ury. A friend meeting him one day, Stuart | fully appreciated, and the*whole company were 
offered him a pinch from each. in a roar of laughter. 
‘¢ What is the difference ?” inquired his friend, ‘*What in the world are you, then?” de- 
hesitating before the open boxes. manded another gentleman, taking up the office 
**Oh,” replied Mr. Stuart, ‘‘one box is com- | of interlocutor. 
mon, and one superior; the first is for common, **T will tell you,” said Stuart, with great ap- 
everyday acquaintances, the second, for par-| parent sincerity; ‘‘be assured all I have told 
ticular friends; therefore, take you a pinch of | you is strictly true. I dress hair, brush hats 
the best.”’ | and coats, adjust cravats, and make coats, waist- 
One day a gentleman, having engaged to dine | coats, and breeches, and likewise boots and shoes, 
with Stuart, went early to his house and found | at your service !” 
the artist had not returned from his morning **Qho! a boot and shoe maker, after all!” 
walk. As he sat waiting for him in his studio, | contemptuously returned the questioner. 
suddenly Stuart entered in a state of great agi- ** Guess again, gentlemen,” continued Stuart, 
tation, and passing his guest hastily, without | good-humoredly. ‘ I never handled boot or shoe 
taking any notice of him, he went to a closet | but for my own feet and legs; yet all I have told 
and took out a bundle. From the bundle he you is true.”’ 
took some tobacco, a grater, and a sieve; and ‘ion We may as well give up guessing; it is of 
with trembling nerves succeeded in manufac-| no use.” 
turing some of the precious article, of which he} The fun-loving painter, checking his own 
hastily took a large dose. His nerves seemed | laughter, which was on the point of bursting 
to be quieted immediately, and turning to his| forth, and stimulating a fresh flow of spirits by 
guest, he greeted him cordially, exclaiming: | a huge pinch of snuff, said, gravely, as if bring- 
‘What a wonderful effect a pinch of snuff ing the matter to a satisfactory conclusion: 
has upon a man’s spirits!” ‘* Now, gentlemen, I will not play the fool 
Alas! she had become so enslaved by this} with you any longer, but will tell you, upon my 
habit that, having forgotten that morning to re-| honor as a gentleman, my bona jide profession. 
plenish his snuff-box, he was wholly unmanned | I get my bread by making faces.” 
by the loss of his accustomed stimulus. He then screwed up his countenance and 
The following anecdote, related of Stuart, | twisted his features in a manner the most skill- 
finely illustrates his flow of spirits and his con- | ful clown might have envied. 
versational powers. He was traveling in En-| When the loud peals of laughter had sub- 
gland in a stage-coach with some gentlemen, | sided the company, with one accord, declared 
who were strangers to him, but all were sociable | that they ‘‘ had all the while suspected that the 
and lively. The party stopped to dine at an| gentleman belonged to the theatre;” they all 
inn, and after dinner, the conversation being | ‘‘ knew he must be a comedian by profession.” 
animated and various, Stuart became conspicu- | But when Stuart coolly informed them that he 
ous in it, not only for his wit and humor, but | never was on the stage, and very rarely inside 
for his correct judgment, rapid thought, and apt | of a play-house, their chagrin and astonishment 
phrases. The curiositf of his companions was | equaled their previous merriment. 
aroused, and with Yankee-like inquisitiveness,| ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said Stuart to his companions, 
they desired to know who and what he was. as he was about to leave them, ‘‘ you will find 
Mr. Stuart, with a grave face, and in a serious | all I have said in regard to my various employ- 
tone of voice, replied that he sometimes dressed | ments is comprised in these few words: I am a 
gentlemen’s and ladies’ hair. | portrait painter. If you will call upon me at 
‘*Oh! you are a hairdresser, then,” returned | York Buildings, London, I shall be ready and 
one of the company, with a somewhat deroga-| willing to brush you a coat or hat, dress you 
tory stare. | hair & /a mode, supply you, if in need, with a 
*¢ What! do I look like a barber ?” demanded | wig of any fashion or dimensions, accommo- 
the incognito artist, sternly | date you with boats or shoes, give you ruffles 
‘“‘I beg your pardon, Sir,” replied the sub-| or cravats, and make faces for you.” 
dued cockney ; ‘‘ but I inferred it from what you While taking a parting glass at the inn the 
said. If I mistook you, may I take the liberty | gentlemen begged leave to inquire of the artist 
to inquire what you are, then?” in what part of England he wasborn. He told 
“Why sometimes I brush a gentleman’s coat | them he was not born in England, Scotland, 
or hat, and adjust his cravat.” Ireland, or Wales. 
“Oh, youare a valet, then, to some nobleman. ‘* Where then ?” persisted the English Yan- 
‘© A valet!” retorted Stuart, with mock indig- | kees. 
nation; ‘‘indeed, Sir, Iam not. I am nota ‘*T was born in Narraganset,” replied Stuart. 
servant. To be sure, I make coats and waist- ‘* And where is that ?” 
coats for gentlemen.” ‘Six miles from Pottawoone, and ten from 
“Ah! you are a tailor!” Poppasquash, and about four miles west of Con- 
‘*Tailor! do you take me for a tailor? I'll | nonicut, and not far from the spot where the 
assure you I never handled a goose other than a| famous battle with the warlike Pequots was 
roasted one.” | fought,” was the instant reply. 





| 





‘In what part of the East Indies is that, 
Sir?” inquired a pompous Englishman. 

‘‘East Indies, my dear Sir! It is in the 
“State of Rhode Island, between Massachusetts 
and the Connecticut River.” 


And with this novel lesson in geography Gil- 


bert Stuart took leave of his traveling compan- 
ions. 

When the youthful painter found himself 
friendless and penniless in the great metropolis 
of London his musical abilities, which were of a 
high order, afforded him temporary means of 
support. By chance he obtained the situation 
of organist in a church, and thus was enabled to 
pursue his studies as a painter. 

Benjamin West, then in the midst of his suc- 
cessful career, received him as a pupil and took 
him into his own family. Stuart always re- 
garded him as his benefactor, though he was 
not blind to his defects as a portrait painter. 

‘¢ My old master,” said he, ‘‘ never cou/d paint 
a portrait.” 


On one occasion an order having been re- 


ceived for His Majesty’s likeness, West was busi- 
ly employed upon another picture. 


‘¢ Stuart,” said he, “it is a pity to make His | 


Majesty sit again; there is the portrait of him 


you painted; let me have it for Lord ; Ai 


will retouch it, and it will do well enough.” 

‘“*Well enough!” indignantly thought 
young artist; “you might be civil when you 
ask a favor;” but he only said, ‘‘ Very well, 
Sir,” and the picture was carried to West’s room, 
and he commenced working upon it. He paint- 
ed all that day, and Stuart saw that he was puz- 
zled. The next morning he said: 

‘Stuart, have you got your pallet set ?” 

** Yes, Sir,” replied Stuart. 


‘* Well, you can soon set another; let me| 


have the one you prepared for yourself; I can't 
satisfy myself with that head.” 

In the afternoon the pupil, on going into his 
master’s room, found him still hard at work, 

‘¢ Stuart,” said he, ‘‘I don’t know how it is, but 
you have a way of managing your tints unlike 
any body else—here, take the pallet, and finish 
the head.” 

‘*T can’t, Sir,” replied the younger artist. 

** You can’t?” 

‘<Indeed, Sir, I can not as it is; bat let it 
stand till to-morrow morning, and get dry, and 
I will go over it with all my heart.” 

‘The next morning,” said Stuart himself, in 
relating this incident, ‘‘I went into his room 
bright and early, and by half past nine had fin- 
ished the head. 
son, and I began to fence. I had just driven 
Rafe up to the wall, with his back to one of his 
father’s best pictures, when the old gentleman, 
as neat as wax, with his hair powdered, his 
white silk stockings, and yellow morocco slip- 
pers, popped into the room, looking as if he had 
stepped out of a bandbox. We had made so 
much noise that we did not hear him open the 
door. ‘There you dog,’ I was saying to Rafe, 
‘there, I have you, and nothing but your back- 
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ground relieves you.’ The old gentleman could 
not help smiling at my technical joke; but soon, 
looking very stern, } 


sé 


1e said : 
‘Mr. Stuart, is this the way you use me?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Why, what is the matte 
neither hurt the boy nor the back-ground.’ 

‘* « Sir,’ returned West, ‘when you knew that 
| I had promised that the picture of His Majesty 

should be finished to-day, thi 
me and your promise! 
to me or yourself?” 

***¢Po not condemn me without examinin 
the easel,’ I said. ‘I have finished the p 
trait, Sir; please to look at it.’ 

‘*He did so; complimented it highly, and I 
had ample revenge for his ‘It will do well 
enough,’” 

On one occasion, when Stuart was painting at 
his easel, he amused a friend who stood by, 
watching his magic touch, by relating the fol- 
lowing incident : 

**T used very often to provoke my good old 
master, though, Heaven knows, without intend- 
ing it. One day Trumbull and I went into his 
room, and little suspecting he was within hear- 
ing, I began to lecture upon his pictures, par- 
ticularly upon the one then on hiseasel. I was 
a giddy, foolish fellow then. He had com- 

| menced the portrait of a child, and he had a way 
of making curly hair by a flourish of his brush, 
thus, like a figure three. 

“*¢ Here, Trumbull,’ said I, ‘do you want to 
learn how to paint hair? There it is, my boy! 
Our master figures out a head of hair like a sum 
|in arithmetic. Let us see—we may tell how 
many guineas he is to have for this head by 
simple addition: three and three make six, and 
three are nine, and three are twelve—’ 

‘*How much the sum would have amounted 
to I can’t tell, for just then, in stalked the mas- 
ter, with pallet-knife and pallet, and put to flight 
my calculations. He had all the while been in 
the color closet adjoining his room. 

‘*¢ Very well, Mr. Stuart,’ said West—he al- 
ways mistered me when he was angry—‘ very 
well indeed.’ 

‘You may believe that I looked foolish 
enough, and he gave me a pretty sharp lecture, 
without my making any reply. But when the 
head was finished there were no figure threes in 
the hair.” 

While Stuart was a pupil of West's, the fa- 
mous Dr. Johnson called one morning to con- 

verse with Mr. West about American affairs. 
| After a while Mr. West remarked that he had a 
young American studying with him from whom 
he might derive some information, and intro- 
| duced Stuart. The conversation continued, the 
| young artist being invited to take a part in it; 
when suddenly Dr. Johnson, observing to West 
| that the young man spoke very good English, 
| turned to Stuart, and rudely asked him where 
| he learned it. 
| Sir,” replied Stuart, promptly, ‘‘I can bet- 
ter tell you where I did not learn it; it was not 
| from your Dictionary.” 


?’saidI; ‘Ihave 
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1eglecting 


is to ber 
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Johnson seemed aware of his own incivility, 
and was not offended at the answer. 

As a portrait painter perhaps none stand 
higher among American artists than Gilbert 
Stuart. In London he became popular and 
successful. But he was a stranger to prudence, 
and lived in splendor. It is well known that 
Stuart painted a portrait of General Washing- 
ton, which is regarded as the standard likeness. 
It was his admiration of this great man, and his 
earnest desire to paint his portrait, that drew 
him to his native land in the midst of his suc- 
cessful career abroad. 

The artist was not satisfied with his first at- 
tempt. He was accustomed by his conversa- 
tional powers to draw out the minds of his sit- 
ters, that he might catch their best expression 
to impress upon the canvas. But Washington's 
mind was busy within, and it was not easy to 
draw it out. Yet the second effort was emi- 
nently successful. The original portrait, of 
which only the head is finished, is now in pos- 
session of the Boston Atheneum. A full length 
of Washington was soon afterward painted by 
Stuart for the Pennsylvania Academy, and later 
still the one which now adorns Faneuil Hall. 

The circumstances which caused Stuart to be 
employed to paint this latter picture are amus- 
ing, though possibly exaggerated by the artist, 
who himself gave publicity to them. 

‘* A little, pert young man” called on Stuart 
and addressed him thus: 

* You are Mr. Stuart, Sir, the great painter?” 

‘* My name is Stuart, Sir,” was the quiet re- 


ply. 


‘*And my name is Winstanley, Sir; you 


have heard of me?” 

** Not that I recollect, Sir,” was the cool re- 
joinder. 

‘*No?” exclaimed the self-important visitor. 
‘Well, Mr. Stuart, I have been copying your 
full-length Washington. I have made a num- 
ber of copies. I have now six that I have 
brought on to Philadelphia. I have got a room 
in the State-house, and I have put them up. 
But before I show them to the public and offer 
them for sale I have a proposal to make to you.” 

**Go on, Sir,” said Stuart, stiffly. 

**Tt would enhance their value, you know, if 


I could say that you had given them the last | 


+ 


touch. Now, Sir, all you have to do is to ride 
to town and give each of them a tap, you know, 
vith your riding-switch—just so, you know.” 

Stuart, who had been profusely supplying 
himself with Scotch snuff, here shut the box 
and deliberately placed it on the table. 

‘* And we wiil share the amount of the sale,” 
continued Winstanley. 

‘Did you ever hear that I was a swindler?” 
sternly demanded Stuart. 

‘Oh! you mistake, Sir,” returned the as- 
tounded visitor. ‘*‘ You know—” 

The painter drew himself up to his full height, 
his athletic figure and sarcastic face adding 
force to his words: 

‘*You will please to walk down stairs, Sir, 
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very quickly, or I shall throw you out of the 
window.” 

The would-be speculator, seeing that the ac- 
tion was likely to be suited to the word, chose 
to make a hasty retreat by way of the stairs. 

Sometime afterward Winstanley borrowed of 
a wealthy Boston merchant five hundred dollars, 
leaving as security one of his own full-length 
portraits of Washington, which he represented 
as having been painted by Stuart. The bor- 
rower never made his appearance again; and 
the merchant, who was really no judge of paint- 
ing, offered the picture for sale; but finding no 
purchaser, presented it to the city, and it was 
hung in Faneuil Hall. Not long afterward a 
public meeting was held there, and a political 
opponent of the merchant, knowing the story of 
the painting, related it, to the great amusement 
of the audience. The news spread through the 
city, and the chagrined merchant scarcely es- 
caped public ridicule. His friends suggested 
that the only thing to be done now was for him 
to get Mr. Stuart to paint a Washington for the 
city. A delegation waited upon the artist, in- 
quiring if he would undertake the work. 

‘* Certainly, gentlemen,” replied Stuart. 

** Will you do it immediately ?” 

“Yes, immediately.” 

** And what will be the price ?” 

‘* Six hundred dollars,” was the reply. 

In a few weeks the portrait was finished and 

aced in Faneuil Hall, where it still remains. 

The last head Stuart ever painted was that 
of John Quincy Adams; but even in the midst 
of his work death laid his hand on him—then an 
old man of seventy-four—and it was never en- 
tirely completed. 

Stuart remarked in regard to his own artistic 
studies, ‘‘I will not follow any master. I wish 
to find out what Nature is for myself, and see her 
with my own eyes.” To a young artist who was 
studying one of his portraits he said: ‘* Elevate 
your mind as much as you can; but while you 
have Nature before you as a model paint what 
you see, and look with your own eyes.” 

It was by following out such principles that 
Stuart painted portraits worthy of the praise once 
bestowed on his portrait of a Boston gentleman : 

‘¢ Tt is a living man, looking directly at you.” 


VINE LANE. 
I 

RESENCE of Diana! what a gush of de- 
licious odors saluted the passers-by! Frank 
Oaks had inaugurated the summer-time in old 

Custom-house Place. 
That was a most unique spot—that same Cus- 
Was, I say; for it has taken 
its place among the memories of long ago. It 


seems a little odd, though, to talk about the 


‘Jong ago” of any thing man’s hand built, in 
the heart of a young city like Chicago. But 
Mr. ‘‘Festus” Bailey says we should count 
time by heart-throbs ; and while time is in fact 
counted in that city by a clock in the court- 








house steeple it does seem to my heart as if a 
half-century had gone by since that quaint and 
picturesque and bustling nest of litt'e old build- 
ings vanished from the scene. A huge brick 
building—a commonplace monster with a Man- 
sard roof—stands on the spot where those two 
or three dozens of wooden houses in former 
times grew gay with the spring sun, and the 
daily crowd from the post-office and to the post- 
office streamed through the narrow passage hour 
on hour. There is also a dry, everyday Cus- 
tom-house Place, so-called, somewhere in that 
vicinity, I am told, but it is not the old place 
where Frank Oaks had his flower-store 
it is not the Custom-house Place of story. 

Frank stood in the open door of his little 
store, this bright morning in the latter part of 
April, and looked out. Across the way (it was 
perhaps half a dozen paces across that narrow 
way, spanned with arching sign-boards) the 
luxuriantly mustached and brilliantly breast- 
pinned door-keeper of the fat woman and the 
skeleton man was bawling his seductive speech 
amidst his flapping pictures. The blear-eyed 
oddity in the broad-brimmed hat was sleepily cry- 
ing his ‘* morning papurze.” Up and down, on 

ther side the way, flowers, fruit, quaint im- 
ages, and specimens of stock-in-trade were dis- 
played out-o’-doors. Every shop-door was open 
to let in the balmy air. . The two news-rooms 
had their wonted throngs. The rival jewel- 
ers tapped away at watches in their rival win- 
dows; the engraver plied his tools in his; the 
auctioneer was already shouting himself hoarse 
over his petty wares; the two beer saloons were 
alive with custom; from the two cigar stores 
came the voice of lounging; the hatter was 
busy with his blocks; an old gentleman lingered 
at the book-stall; the female dealer in hosiery 
and the female dealer in gentlemen's linen 
stood in their respective doors and chatted, wo- 
man fashion; the painter’s wife was singing at 
her housework up stairs ; the bookbinders whis- 
tling at their work; the shoemaker’s hammer 
rattled upon his last; the proprictor of the shoot- 
ing gallery was industriously practicing upon 
his own targets— 

“Stop, stop! are you cataloguing the town ?” 

No, my dear Sir, or Madam, I am merely 
naming a small part of what Frank Oaks saw 
and heard within the hive-like limits of that nar- 
row place, less than two hundred feet in extent 
(I have been on ships twice as long, to say no- 
thing of the Great Eastern), through which 
flowed the steady tide of people in the early 
morning. 

Who could pass Frank Oaks’s bower of bloom 
and perfume unconscious? All day long the 
tide flowed past, and people stopped to smell, 
to admire, to ask questions, to buy. Ladies 
carried away pots in triumph, and our young 
friend’s flowers found new homes in all the four 
quarters of the town, bringing blessing wherever 
they came, as flowers always do. Throughout 
the day Frank was as busy as a bee in his scent- 
ed bower, and the roll of bills in his vest pocket 


years 


ago; 





biggened and bettered. 

his only assistant in the little store, 

ed his weary legs off in going of errands w 

And the six o’clock hour brought a fres! 

throng in home-goipg artisans and work-women, 

who must take the ] i 

some of them got a lett 
Happy six o’clock hot 


pots. 


heir way, f 


much weary humanity fr 
bor! Happy hour for man; 
man who goes home to wifi 
whom the tenpenny flower-pot 
Happier hour for 
woman—many a pale-faced gi 


noisome work-rooms like pris 


come there. 


under-ground, dark and dank, where thin 
s stitch upon rich cloaks for rich buyer 
garrets, s of y 


ger 
work-rooms in 
girls sit in the enforced silence of ¢ 
discipline, with ruined wind 
them from looking out, as if they 
felons. There are suc rk-r 
for I have seen them. 

And what pale face am 

ightens at the sight of flower 

“What is the price of this ?’ 
girl, poin to a large rose-g 
with blooms—-a queenly plant. 

Frank Oaks looked at 
with the one quick glance saw 
poor working-girl, and that she 
He an 
e, and 
girl draw out a 
monnaie and extract the precise chat 
emptiness behind. 

She took up the pot and started to go. 

** Let me carry it for you,” said Frank, 
far as I go in your direction.” 

“Oh, I live quite near,” said the girl, h 
tingly. 

3ut Frank had the pot in his hand and was 

moving off. What possessed him to go off with 
that pot the boy Bill could by no means tell. 
He was not wont to be so polite to strangers 

The two walked down Madison Street, down 
Clark, across the bridge, and the girl, at every 
street-crossing, looked to see her companion 
turn off and give her the pot. He walked res- 
olutely on, however, talking cheerfully, and won- 
dering in his soul how far off the average sew- 
ing-girls considered ‘‘ quite near.” But at last 
she stopped before a rusty-looking house in the 


where scor 
i prison-lik 


yws to 


pre 
were so man\ 


ms in that cits 


wonderful loveliness. 
off a third of the pric 


so when he saw tl 


north division, and said, 

** Here is my boarding-place.” 

So he surrendered the pot, got a sweet smile 
and a musical ‘“‘ Thank you” as his reward, and 
turned back toward his little store, whistling as 
he went. Apparently he did not whistle for 
want of thought; for, as he turned into Madison 
Street again, he said to himself, as if in winding 
up a long train of reflection, 

‘*T’m my own master, and I'll marry wh 
please.” 

Could it be possible that Frank Oaks had 
tumbled headlong in love with a pretty fac 


mI 





° 


o 





But then, it was such aremarkably pretty face ! 
—not the face of a girl with a vapid, inane soul— 
the face of one who could do and dare something, 
for all it was so gentle a face, and there was 
such a plaintive light in the brown eyes—a face 
with its sweetness hallowed by sorrow and suf- 
fering, and speaking of a soul whose beauty was 
the beauty of inborn holiness. 

Perhaps Frank Oaks could not have expressed 
all this in words; but he felt it. He could not 
have expressed, perhaps, what it was in a rare 
and beautiful flower that touched his heart and 
won him; but he felt it just as positively as 
you or I. His was a broad, candid, generous 
nature, which could not love unworthily, if left 


to itself to love where it would; and when he | 
felt the sunshine of that matchless face he was 


warmed by it to his heart's core. 

The six o’clock hour of the following day 
found Frank Oaks watching with eager interest 
for the passing of the owner of the face. He 
did not watch in vain. She came; and what 
was better still, she looked at the young florist 
with the eyes of recognition. 
vard as if to speak, and the girl stopped. 

*¢* How is the geranium ?” he asked. 

**It was pretty well, thank you, when i left 
it this morning,” she answered, cheerily. ‘I 
gave it its breakfast before I went away—dew, 
sprinkled from my finger-tips—and I shall feed 
it again when I get home.” 

‘“*T think it’s a pretty good one,” said Frank. 
‘Tl replace it if it dies. Here is another just 
as handsome.” 

“Tee.” 

She bent over it lovingly, and then ran her 
eye over the other plants. 

** What a beautiful lemon-tree!” said she. 

‘Splendid !” said Frank; and breaking off 
the finest blossom that grew upon it he offered 
it to her. 

She tock it with delighted thanks; and the 


young man’s face glowed with a peculiar satis- 


faction as he saw her put it to her lips before 
she had turned the corner of the place. But 
she did not imagine he was gazing after her, of 
course. 

At the six o'clock hour of the next day she 
came again and got another flower, and the 
scene was repeated day after day. In fact, six 
P.M. soon got to be the most important hour of 
the twenty-four with our florist. The single 
flower became a knot of flowers after a little 


while; and the knot of flowers gradually crept | 


into a bouquet as the days went by; and by the 
middle of June the bouquet had increased to the 
most magnificent proportions. 

Love grew as rapidly as did the bouquets be- 
tween these young people. Frank had occasion- 
ally walked as far as the bridge with her at first. 
Then she asked him to come some time and 
see how beautifully the geranium throve. 
went one evening, when he found she had a 
room-mate—a woman whose erysipelatous face 
was not fair to look upon, and did not please 
our fastidious hero somehow, though he said no- 
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Frank moved for- | 


He | 


thing. He went again and again, and the pim- 
pled face looked ever more sour and forbidding, 
and he could not like it, and did not. And, by 
littles and littles, he found out all about the 
owner of that other face—the face he loved: 
how she was an orphan, the daughter of respect- 
able New England parents, who had brought her 
here, and died and Jeft her penniless; how shx 
made paper-boxes in a shop in Lake Street; 
and how her name was Lovina Lane. This 
item, which I put last, was one of the earliest 
he learned. 

‘* Father and mo 
said she. 

**May I call you Vine ?” he asked. 

‘**T shall be glad if you will,” was her unaf- 
fected answer. 

At last the bouquets got so very big that they 
could get no bigger without getting ridiculous ; 
and as this matter of constant growth in his 
gifts seemed to be necessary to Frank’s happi- 
ness, he saw no better way to get out of his 
quandary than to some day offer her his h 
as an adjunct of the inadequate bouquet. 

He had no doubt at all that she would take 
his hand, you see. Firstly, he argued, Did she 
not love him? Yes, he was quite sure of that. 
Secondly, Was she not poor, and alone in the 
|world? Yes, save that she seemed to have a 
too intimate companion in the pimpled Miss 
Scratchley, her room-mate, whose face, as has 
already been recorded, Frank did not like—and 
| just because he did not like, he never felt at lib- 
lerty to make a subject of conversation with 
| Vine. Thirdly, Was he not well-to-do, and 
| himself an orphan, with a pleasant home on the 
| edge of the city, where his nurseries were? Yes, 
| again— 

But while the offer still lingered unmade, the 
passings-by of sweet Vine Lane ceased sud- 
| denly. 

One dreary hour of six o'clock came and 
went—another dreary hour of six o'clock came 
and went—a third came and went; and, with- 
out waiting for a fourth, Frank armed himself 
with a perfect haystack of a bouquet, and start- 
|ed that very evening for the cheap boarding- 
house in the north division. 

‘‘Poor girl!” he muttered to himself as he 
walked along, ‘‘I noticed there was something 
wrong with her for several days gone. But she 
wouldn’t tell me. And now she’s sick, poor 
child! What if she should die ?” 

A tug came screaming down the river with 
a ship at that instant; the bridge whirled on its 
centre; and as he thought ‘* What if she should 
die ?” Frank’s head seemed to whirl faster than 
ten thourand bridges, and, I believe, he would 
have tumbled headlong into the sudden yawn- 
| ing abyss had not a friendly hand caught him 
| and steadied him. 

“That big bouquet nearly threw you off your 
balance, didn’t it, my young friend?” said the 
rescuer, jocularly. 

‘*You’re very good,” said Frank, wiping his 
forehead; ‘I’m very much obliged to you, Sir.” 
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‘¢+Oh, not At all.” 

The bridge closed, and he rushed over with 
the crowd. Half walking, half running, 
made his way to the boarding-house; knocked ; 
asked for Miss Lane. 

He had debated whether he should be refused 
admittance to her if she were so sick as to be 
confined to her bed; and he had resolved to 
dispute the point strenuously if it were made | 
necessary, for he felt in his heart that Vine 
vould never refuse to see him; and if he were 
efused by any one else it should go for nothing, 

r for some of Miss Scratchley’s work 


he 


But the reply to his question was this: 
‘* Miss Lane is gone.” 
‘¢*Gone!” He steadied himself « 
r-post. ** Not deac 
‘* Dead ? No, Sir. 
last Thursday.” 
‘Where to?” 
“T don’t know, Sir. Perhaps Mrs. 3 
( Would you like to see her ?’ 
‘¢ Yes.” | 
He went in and sa and Mrs. Morey 


gainst the | 
a ee 
he’s gone away. Went | 
| 


] 
S 


forey ‘ll 


down, 

came. 

** Oh, you're th 

said Mrs. Mo 

* Mr. Hoaks ? | 
‘* Yes, ma’am.” 
‘Miss Lane left a letter for you. I was to| 

ave delivered it; but re‘lly-we’ve been so busy | 

—I’ll fetch it.” } 
She brought it, and he took its meaning at a 

sweep of his eyes: 


friend ; you have 
been so good to me! How can I forgive myself for 
away W ut telling you? But ancther was it 
ed in the secret—and though it has often been 
y near my lips, very heavy on my heart, when I 
have been with you, J did not tell you, because I had 
promised not to tell. Even now I can not tell you 
much, for the promise still in part binds me. But I 
can tell you th Iam gone away to enter upon a new 
career of existence—in one of those spheres of action 
where only there is promise for me—one of the few | 
where women can rise to honor by virtue of industry 
and talent. Our friendship has been very sweet. I 
can never forget it, nor you; but as I bid you this long 
good-by I feel as if duty urged me away from you 
and urged me besides to say, what it breaks my heart 
to say—forget me. 
‘* Kind, true friend, I sh ear you always in my 
heart—I shall pray for you, and never forget you while 
eismine. Farewell. Vine.” 


> young as sells flowers,’ 
a red-faced Englishwoman. 


gent 


‘Dear Frrenn”—it said—“ dearest 


ve 


‘*Ts Miss Scratchley here ?” asked Frank. 

‘* Miss Scratchley and Miss Lane went away | 
together,” said Mrs. Morey. 

‘* Ah, they did!” said Frank, a flood of light 
breaking over his mind—not the light that cheers 
—only the light that shows. 

Poor Frank! he picked up his big bouquet, | 
and started for home. 

When he got to the river he leaned over the | 
hand-rail of the bridge and dropped the flowers | 
town into the darkness, where the slimy river- 
water crawled and stank. 

‘¢ To think that she should leave me so! 
my Vine, my Vine!” 


One big sigh heaved like 


? 


Oh, 


a billow off the 
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| upon the stage. 


able to extract such a promise from Vine, I feel 


| cept Miss Scratchley’s proposal. 


| You to contribute your beauty, your talen 
| and your education; them is your capital. 


}and my little a 


| either. 


say I 





broad breast, and he walked aw: 
footfall homeward. 

The summer passed, the little flower-store in 
Custom-house Place closed, and the winter 
came in with prairie-swee Frank 
Oaks lived alone at h 
city, and his heart ached m¢ 
for it. 

It is a man’s duty a thing 
this. Admitted freely. It is also a man’s pos- 
itive duty to get over But 
how if a man can’t? If 
you pish at that, 
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ing storms. 
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consumption. 
Sometimes he can't 
and say he always can get 
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over a love-born ailment, I say I give you cre 
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for trying to tell the truth, and 
for want of proper data. 
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The primary reason why 
away without telling Frank Oaks what s 
he had determined to g 
Even the surprising craft 
Miss Ann Scratchley would hardly have be 
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going to do was, that s 
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satisfied, had the new sphere she was entering 
been one which is less sever ly es 11 
the respectable world generally. 

She had built an air-castle 
grand, had this le Vine ; 
tell the facile readiness with 


Libavea 


that 
and no 
vhich } 
ley helped on the erection of that structure. 


' 


Miss Scratchley had once been a supernu- 
merary at M‘Vicker’s Theatre in Chicago, but 
had been dropped from the list because her face 


| was so extraordinarily pimpled, and her 


so ungainly, that she was fit for nothing but the 
witch-scene in Macbeth ; and Western theatres 
do not serve up Macbeth every night. But Miss 
Scratchley’s stage-fever was a chronic affair, ap- 
parently, and would not be cured. Looking 
upon Vine’s pretty face, and learning the yearn- 
ing ambition which dwelt in tl 

rise in 
Scratchley perceived her 


re girl’s heart to 
end M 
clay ready to her 
1ands, plastic, needing but skillful manipula- 
hands, plastic, 1 but skillful ] 
tion to be converted into untold gold. So sl 
vegan dextrously to fan the flame in Vine’s 
beg lextrously to fan the f \ 
] 


some sphere of high eavor, 


3 


12 


| breast, and to lead her by slow but sure degrees 


h 


to that point where she could be trusted to ac- 
Miss Scratch- 
ley’s proposal was this : 

‘“*A theatrical partnership between us two. 
. I to 
contribute my theatrical experience, my ac- 
quaintance with the secrets of the profession, 
ll. We will take theatrical 
names—half the actors has fancy names—and 
will procure an engagement together.” 

‘* Not here!” cried Vine. 

‘*No—not here; and every thing must | 
kep’ asecret. You mustn’t tellasoul. I won't 
And whatever salaries we get we will 
I do not 
‘ 1y Ways expect to get as much salary as 
you will. You will rise rapidly, for you have 


divide the money equal between us. 
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got talent and an air, and your pay will soon be 
bigger than mine. But it is no more than fair 
we should share equal, for I am embarking my 
little all in the speculation—all I have saved 
up in ten scrimping years—and if we lose I am 
ruined. But we won't lose, and we shall both 
be made. And this partnership betwixt us to 
continue, fast bind fast find, for five years.” 

I do not say that Miss Scratchley uttered all 
this at a single speech. It was brought forward 
little by little; and little by little the clay was 
moulded into the required shape—until at last 
the two left the city in the way they did. 

One loving look at our little Vine before she 
goes. It is a rough way she is venturing upon; 
not of the cleanest. But it will not be an easy 
thing to tarnish the fine gold of that nature—not 
an easy thing to profane the pure shriue on 
which Frank Oaks has laid his love. It is well 
that the girl already loves; for sore temptations 
enter by that road when the heart is fallow | 
ground. This and her innate purity are Vine’s | 
armor. She may not be the wisest in her judg- | 
ment—not the best calculated in any such way | 
to deal with a cruel and a wicked world; but | 
her repulsion of vice is as instinctive as her re- | 
pulsion of vulgarity. 

For the rest Miss Scratchley is at her elbow. 

They went toCincinnati. There Miss Scratch- | 
ley sought an engagement for this histrionic firm. | 
The manager of Pike’s Opera House was pleased 
with Vine’s face, and magnanimously put her 
on his list of supernumeraries at a salary barely 
sufficient to pay her board. 

‘** Always have to commence at the bottom 
round of the ladder in our profession, Miss,”’ 
said he. 

Miss Scratchley he would none of. The dis- 
appointed Ann was forced to accept this dispen- 
sation in lieu of a better, and meantime kept 
her faculties on the aleft for that better. 

Poor Vine! What a position was this for a 
girl who had been reared as she had been— 
whose heart was so pure, whose modesty so gen- 
uine! How she blushed—clear to her finger- 
tips—when she found herself on that first night 
—her grand début into that new ‘sphere of ac- | 
tion!”—standing with naked shoulders, and a 
dress that fell only to her knees, in the broad | 
glare of those thousand lights! If the stage 
had opened and swallowed her then and there | 
she would have been glad. Should she rush 
off?—should she fly from the spot forever? 
Alas! she dared not do that! A surly man 
stood in the wing watching her, among the rest 
of his supernumerarics—the captain of those 
cohorts. So she remained—hid herself and her 
exposed feet as well as she could behind her 
neighbors—and suffered nameless tortures in 
her soul. 

Poor, proud Vine! She would not let Miss 
Scratchley see her tears as they walked together 
to their boarding-house through the lonely streets 
at midnight, and the young girl shrank in terror 
at every strange noise that broke the silence. 

Miss Scratchley understood pretty well what 


| ing her into it. 


Vine’s manner meant. She thought it b 
ask no questions. 

This went on a week or two. The unem- 
ployed member of the firm counted her dwin- 
dling funds with trepidation. 

**Good news, Mande!” cried Miss Scratch- 
ley, one night as they left the stage-door of th 
theatre to walk home. 

Miss Scratchley called her. Mande becau: 
that was the name under which poor Vine was 
hiding: Maude Montmorency. Miss Scratch 


cst t 


ley thought it beautiful, and Vine deferred 
| her superior judgment. 


Miss Scratchley had 
provided herself also with a name; one was : 
cheap as another, she reasoned, and she chos 
that of Imogene De Courey—partly because it 
sounded a little like Scratchley, she said. 

**T have found a better engagement for you,’ 
she went on, ‘“‘and for me too. Salary for us 
both together equal to four times what we’re get- 
ting now.” 

“ At what theatre ?” 

** At the Jupiter Hall.” 

**Oh, no, no!” cried poor Vine, in terror at 
the fate before her. ‘‘Not there, Ann! I can 
not go there!” 

However, Miss Scratchley succeeded in talk- 
Vine would be a lady there— 
not a poor, trodden-on ‘ supe.” 

**You will have your own way there, and be 
the admiration of all eyes. 
at all at that big theatre.” 

‘*Enough see me,” murmured Vine, who 
had not yet accustomed herself to the scant ap- 
parel. 

**You will be the leading lady in all the 
Miss Scratchley continued. ‘ They 
are not very heavy, and you can do it. <And I 
shall be on with you in every piece. After all 
what does it matter where you play? ‘Talent 
will make a hovel a throne!” 

And with this concluding sentence Miss 
Scratehley, felt that she had said a thing that 
would have awakened tremendous applause 
among the critical gods of the Jupiter Hall. 

Vine did not yield until she had suffered a 
deal of talking to; but as she did yield at last 
the amount of it was the same. 

‘‘It may prove a stepping-stone,” said the 
unhappy girl. 

To tell the truth, Vine was unhappy continu- 
ally. She could not help feeling a certain sense 
of degradation; she had not been bred in this 
atmosphere, and the tutelage of the theatre was 
rough. How much she thought of Frank Oaks, 
abandoned so unkindly, who can tell—how much 
her heart ached on that account? As much as 
his, perhaps. 

Yet in that air-castle that she had built with 
Miss Scratchley’s assistance Frank’s place had 
been by no means left out of the plans. ‘“ He 
will be proud of me some day,” Vine thought ; 
and if he married her (and if he did not marry 
her the castle tumbled in ruin headlong!) he 
would not be marrying a penniless orphan who 
could bring him no dowry. 


Nobody sees you 


pieces,” 





As if the heart that beats purity with every 


pulsation—the sweet spirit ‘‘ that bends but does 
not break”—and the Leautiful face, on which 
health set its rose and alabaster seal, were not 
dowry enough for a florist’s wife! Or for any 
man’s wife. 

So Vine went to the Jupiter Hall—I beg par- 
don—Miss Maude Montmorency went there. 

After a week or two the manager of that in- 
tellectual resort found he was giving his patrons 
too large a dose of the drama. They wanted 
more warbling and more pirouetting. He com- 
municated his troubles to Miss Scratchley—par- 
don once more—Miss De Courcy—and told her 
Miss Montmorency must either sing or dance. 

‘‘Tf she can dance now,” said the manager, 
**T’ll raise her pay.” 

Miss Scratchley’s heart almost stopped its 
beating. Vine dance! Vine! 

‘Oh no!” said Miss Scratchley, gasping; 
‘** she wouldn't dance.” 

‘* Then she must sing,” said the man. 

‘* Perhaps she will sing,” Miss Scratchley an- 
swered. 

Another struggle—Vine’s march to fame and 
fortune seemed to be little else than a series of 
shovings forward at the hands of the determined 
Miss Ann Scratchley—and Vine made her début 
as a cantatrice. She had had no special music- 


” 


al culture—sang as well as your daughter or 
mine, perhaps. 

But as a cantatrice Vine was a great success. 
Her voice soared in a cloud of tobacco smoke, 
it is true, but tumultuous expressions of joy 
arose from the unwashed who were under that 
cloud. Miss De Courcy was in ecstasies, and 
Miss Montmorency became a star. 

Engagements were soon made with the man- 
agers of similar entertainments elsewhere, and 
the artistes traveled. Eastward, from city to 
city, they wended their way, and in the follow- 
ing winter they reached New York, where Miss 
Montmorency sang an engagement at a former- 
ly well-known resort in Broadway. Her suc- 
cess was less marked there, for some unknown 
reason—perhaps her face was too pure and too 
grave for New York’s unwashed (Vine never 
let a smile wreathe her lips when she sang)— 
and the westward march was taken up. Miss 
Scratchley, of course, arranged the engagements. 
At Detroit she announced to Vine that their 
next place was Chicago. 

Vine resisted feebly, but there was no help 
for it. ‘Truth to tell, the savings of this art- 
istic copartnership were yet in thefuture. Be- 
tween cheating managers and heavy expenses in 
thus gadding about there was barely enough in 
the exchequer at this time to defray expenses 
to Chicago. 


During all these months poor Vine had been | 


steadily losing health—steadily fading. The 
roses still bloomed in her cheeks under the 


hateful gaslights of the nightly-dreaded con- | 


cert-room, for Miss Scratchley insisted upon 
paint; but the once round shoulders were sadly 
thinned, the face was grown peakish, the eyes 


VINE LANE, 


had lost their old lustre. The manager of tl 
Chicago establishment was dissatisfied with the 
pexsonal appearance of his new star, but he 
trusted to the voice. Alas! at this juncture 
the voice failed. The cantatrice had wholly 
lost her power over the souls of the unwashed. 
The engagement was canceled, and the two 
professionals were back at their starting-point, 
no richer than when they left it. 

No richer? Ah, if that were the 
Miss Scratchley’s ‘little all” was swallowed uj 
and Vine was a helpless invalid. 


worst! 


Ill, 

With the spring sunshine again Frank Oaks 
threw wide the door of his little flower-store in 
old Custom-house Place. Again the gush of 
perfume greeted the tide of passers. Again the 
boy Bill watered the pots and ran weary lengths 
of errand. But Frank, who last year whistled 
like a bird all day among his flowers, whist] 
no more, 


ed 
His heart had not done aching yet 

Daily as the hour of six o’clock came the 
young man went inside his store and hid him- 
self behind his lemon-tree, looking out upon the 
passing 
+] 


tne 


throng in silence ;: while the voice of 
court-house bell, booming the hour from its 
steeple-hung height, fell like a knell upon his 
ear. 
How he watched through his 
faces of the workwomen as they 
no sweet Vine strayed that way. 
One night, at that hour—or rather later, 
the bell had long ceased striking, and Fr 
had 
woman, in a rusty shawl, and with a lun 
basket on her arm, stopped at his stand and 
priced a rose-geranium. Frank thought he 
knew the face, but he did not immediately com- 
plete the recognition ; for it was Miss Scratch 
ley’s face, and it was not so pimply as of yore. 


lemon-tree th 


come out from behind the lemon-tree 


Besides, he had never seen her with her head 
covered by a bonnet. 

She took out a porte-monnaie to pay for the 
geranium, and handed Frank a dollar bill. A 
quick flush ran over our hero’s face. It was the 
porte-monnaie he recognized—Vine’s old porte- 
monnaie — and recognition of Miss Scratchley 
followed. 

‘“‘Come inside, ma’am,” said Frank, “‘ and 
I'll make the change. Right in here, ma’am ;” 
and he motioned her into his little back room. 

She went in. He shut the door and locked 
it, and put the key in his pocket. 

Miss Scratchley sniffed her nose and rubbed 
it, but was otherwise outwardly calm. 

‘“‘ Where is Miss Lane?” demanded Frank, 
with the air of a man who stood ready to do a 
dreadful deed if he were trifled with. 

‘She is at Mrs. Morey’s,” said Miss Scratch- 
ley. 

‘¢ What!” cried Frank. He had not expect- 
ed that. ‘‘ Then she has come back?” 

‘* Yes, Sir; been back nigh two months. 

‘* She has never passed by here,” said he, in- 
credulous. 
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‘*No, Sir; she’s too sick to be out.” 

‘Sick! Vine sick! Why haven’t you been 
here to tell me before ?” 

“T was expressly forbid, Sir. I didn’t come | 
here to tell you now, but you has locked me up 
in this little back-room, and what can I do? 
You wrung it from me, Sir.” 

Frank looked Miss Scratchley steadily in the 
face a moment, as if he suspected her of lying. 
Then he opened the door and let her out. 

**Is that for her?” he asked, pointing to the 
geranium. 

‘“‘ Yes, Sir.” 

He gave her back the dollar bill unbroken. 

** Take it to her, and tell her I shall be over 
to see her to-night—inside of half an hour—as 
quick as I can ieave the store.” 

Miss Scratchley took the pot, thanked him, 
said she would obey, and then departed. Frank 
immediately followed her. He by no means| 
trusted her yet. He kept her carefully within | 
sight, following her down Clark Street, over the | 
bridge, and never missing her till he saw her | 
enter Mrs. Morey’s boarding-house. Then he 
pulled out his watch, and gave her ten minutes 
in which to deliver his message and prepare the 
sick girl before he entered the house too. 

Disdaining the offices of Mrs. Morey’s maid- 
servant, he went in without knocking, strode up | 
stairs to her well-remembered room—which in 
the summer that was gone he had kept bloom- 
ing like a bower with his bouquets—and rapped 
upon the door. It was opened by a German 
with a monstrous pipe in his mouth. 

Frank stood aghast. 

“‘Tsn’t this Miss Lane's room ?” said he. 

“Nein, ’sist mein said the hearty 
Teuton, with an air that seemed to say, You’re | 
just as welcome, though. ‘‘ Miss Lane,” he 
said aloud, ‘‘ dat be’s de sick voman, eh?” 

“tee,” 

‘*Das ist oop stair, somevere. I dunno vich 
room. Iknow’d dere vas a sick voman oop dere 
some-vere, ‘cause de oder voman—vas ist ?—de 
Miss Scratch—she ass me not play on mein} 
tr-r-rombone so moch.” 

Frank was half-way up the stairs before this 
speech was ended; and behold Miss Scratchley | 
stood at the head of the flight. She motioned | 
him to an open door, shut it after him as he en- 
tered, and took herself off down the stairs. 

Poor Vine sat propped up by pillows in her 
bed—paler than ever, thinner than ever—her | 
brown eyes filled with the excitement of his | 
sudden coming. She had been asking herself | 
before he came in, ‘f What shall I say to him? 
what shall I say ?” and when her eyes fell upon | 
his face she said ‘** Frank !” 








room,”’ 


The next moment her arms were about his | 
neck, and she was murmuring, ‘‘ Dear, dear | 


Frank! Iam so glad to see you!” 

‘*Two months!” he uttered, looking in her 
eyes, ‘‘and no word to me!” 

**T cou/d not let you know, Frank. 
guilty. I did not deserve to see you again. 
How can you forgive me, after what I did?” 


| 
I felt too | 
| between the little Frank and his proud father's 


**T would forgive you if you had torn my 
heart out,” said he. ¥ 

She put her face against the heart, and kissed 
the cloth that covered it. 

A half-hour later Miss Scratchley rapped at 
the door, and came in, being bidden. She 
glanced once at Vine’s glad face, and then went 
and sat down by herself, with the air of a cul- 
prit. 

** Miss Scratchley,” said Frank, “‘ Vine has 
been telling me all about it. She wants me to 
forgive you, and I do it; for though you led her 
wrong, you've proved yourself a true friend when 
she needed one.” 

“*T should have died but for her,” whispered 
Vine. 

‘¢ But she is going to change her habits now, 
Miss Scratchley. She is going to live in the 
country, in the capacity of a—of a wife. 
try air will right her.” 

“Oh I am so gljad!” uttered Miss 
Scratchley, and pulled out her handkerchief 
and began to cry. 


Coun- 


dear, 


“Tt will be rather lonesome here for you 
won't it ?” said Frank, who thought Vine some- 
how necessary to the happiness of any one who 
knew her. 

** Dreadful!” said Miss Scratchley, simply, 
and very much in earnest. 

“But you'll get used to it, I dare say 
the wretch. 

“Never. 
woman’s response ; 


re 
1" 
a 


»” said 


But I'll try to,” was the unhappy 
and then she added, ‘‘ Ney- 
er!” again. , 

‘“*Yes, J tried to get used to it,” said Frank, 
‘when you took her away from me. I should 


have got used to it in forty or fifty years, I dare 


say. 

(** Don’t, dear Frank !’ 
hand in his.) 

‘* Well, there, cheer up, Miss Scratchley,” 
said he. ‘‘I couldn’t have the heart to take 
her away from you. It makes me feel bad to 
see youcry. Please stop it. We'll fix a place 
for you at our house if you'll take it.” 

‘*Oh!—oh!—dear! Will you?” cried the 
little woman, every pimple on her face shining 
with joy. 

‘* Will you take it?” 

‘¢T will, Sir,” said Miss Scratchley; ‘heart 
and soul I will. Ill work sny legs off to be by 
her.” 


’ 


murmured Vine, her 


The pure air at the nurseries, and the love 
that, like mercy, blesses those who give and 
those who receive, did their own work for Vine. 
There is no happier wife—there are no rosier 
cheeks—in all the Western country, than those 
which Frank Oaks loves so well. A curly- 
headed youngster with big brown eyes toddles 
about the premises, and picks the flowers, and 
gets his pudgy little feet into the beds, and does 
all manner of mischief; but Miss Scratchley, 
who adores the urchin, never tires of standing 


wrath ; and the mischief somehow ends with 
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kisses and quiet laughter, as ] 
thing does in that house. 


retty seh every 


Some very estimable people insist that all 
stories should have a specified moral. I should 
think the moral was plain enough in this case. 
Moral: Don’t mix flowers and love ; it is apt 
superinduce heart-ache 


¢ 
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JEOPLE'S notions of beauty differ. Tam- 
erlane’s wife, who had no nose, was thought 
a belle by her contemporaries. <A patrician of 
Venice had a scurvy little proboscis, and that 
was held of itself a sufficient disqualification for 
doge’s cap and ring. Cicero admired the 
such as Greek sculptors often 
gave to Venus; and Minerva was sometimes 
figured with a comp )lexion as dusky as any gipsy 
wife. Some of the Greeks held blue e yes to be 
hideous, and Dioscorides tells us they had an 
art—the same practiced, perhaps, centuries aft- 
erward at Donnybrook fair—of making them 
black. Hunchbacks have had their 
~ contend that the dorsal curvature is the 
rue line of beauty, and that the hump, so far 
ree being a deformity, ‘as dull fools suppos 
is in itself a graceful ornament, seeing thet, ie 
its outline, it approximates the figure so many 
illustrious objects in nature assume—to wit, th 
sun, the terrestrial globe, the span above us of 
aerial blue, the head of man, seat of his intel- 
lect and organ of his will. 

Still, however much men may differ in their 
conceptions of the beautiful, certain it is that 
whatever they esteem beautiful invariably en- 
gages their affections and provokes their desires. 
They invariably recognize its claims to consid- 
eration, and, by the very constitution of their 
minds, are prone to associate its presence with 
every thing that is good, pure, and virtuous. Sue- 
tonius tells us that, at all periods of his life and 
health, Augustus was beautiful, and owed to his 
good looks his uniform good fortune. We know 
that he took unusual care to preserve his person- 
al appearance; for, to guard himself against the 
deteriorating influences of atmospheric changes 
he would clothe himself with such a vast variety 
of garments as that it was popularly said he 
carried the wardrobe of a family upon his single 
back. Alexander Severus was so anxious to 
delay the approach of decrepitude, with its at- 
tendant crow’s-feet and wrinkles, and retain as 
long as might be the bloom and beauty of youth- 
fulness and vigor, that, although free from all 
gluttonous propensities whatever, he would de- 
vour a whole hare daily; for the consumption 
of hare’s flesh was, in his days, accounted a soy- 
ereign antidote for the withering effects of time, 
and an efficient prophylactic against the dam- 
aging consequences of old age. The warlike 
emperor was well aware how much his outward 
man contributed te his influence, and acted a 
wise part accordingly in seeking to preserve in 
its freshness what Shakspeare irreverently enough 





the 
squinting eye, 


admirers, 





calls the ‘‘ muddy vesture of dec 
antique e les ; may a ( re] 
to more rece nt times, in which the posses 
beauty is esteemed a kind of merit. 
Without referring to the - we anec- 
dote of Baptista Porta having dedicated one 
his first works to the Cardinal d’Este merely, 
he says, because the Cardinal was a good-look- 
ing fellow, we find a Parliament of Edward IV. 
thinking it neither unbecoming their dignity 
nor that of the king, in an address of both Houses 
to the throne, to advert to the ‘‘ beaute of a: 
that it have pleased Almighty God to bles 
(with);” and we also find th »L 
ley, himself even 
limned aright in the canvas whic 
ed to us, in writing to his son R 
Secretary of Stat 
about to be made, observing, 
Baron (of the Exchequer), 
Heale able both for lea 
of body to continue, bei 
thich I wish to be 
ublick 
was of exactly 
Naunton, 
‘*The qu 
her father ; 
kindred, 
wits in crooked a 
age in the way 
hath it to this « 
loved a man.’ 
Like her father 
mit into her household none but th« 
borne, of and birth,” and pos itively 
refused the services of a gentleman 
spects well qualified to attend her only be 
one of his jaws was deficient of a tooth! Her 
James I., as Lord Thomas Howard 
once wrote from the court of Sir John Haring- 
ton, ‘dwelt on good looks and hands 
coutrements. Eighteen servants,” 
‘“‘were lately discharged, and 
be discarded who are not to his liking in thes 
matters.” The celebrated Lord Derby too 
one who was beheaded at Bolton), in 
vice to his Son,” is careful to remark: 
handsome to have comely men to 
Of slender build himself, Jame | 
lency in others. He would say of a stout and 
burly divine that ‘fat men were 
lean sermons,” while he would certainly have 
promoted Dr. Bennet to the episcopal bench, 
had he not already attained that honor, 
count merely of his agreeable exterior, remark- 
ing of the Doctor that if he, the king, ‘* were to 
choose a bishop by his aspect, he would certain- 
ly choose him of all men he had seen fora grave, 
reverent, and pleasing countenance.” There is 
a story told of the Emperor Henry IV. of Ger- 
many going once into a church where a remark- 
ably ugly-looking priest officiated ; 
he that the emperor wondered within hims 
whether God could possibly accept service 
dered by so ill-favored a ministrant. The 
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58 
perial meditations were, however, Satecruptnd by 
the priest’s boy mumbling, almost unintelligibly, 
the versicle in the 100th Psalm, ‘‘ Jpse nos fece- 
rit, et non ipsi nos (It is He that hath made us, 
not we ourselves),’’ whereupon the priest re- 
proved the acolyte for his indistinct and defect- 
ive enunciation, and repeated himself in a clear 
and sonorous voice the Psalmist’s words, which 
the emperor took as a real if undesigned rebuke 
to his own uncharitable thoughts; so when the 
service was ended he made himself known to the 
priest, on whom some time afterward he con- 
ferred the honors of the mitre and crosier. 
Still, however unprepossessing the aspect of this 
priest may have been, the Church of Rome, as 
is well known—following therein the spirit of 
the Mosaic law (Leviticus, xxi. 17)—invariably 
refuses her orders to such as are physically de- 
formed or exhibit any outward hideousness. 

Indeed, throughout the Middle Ages it was a 
prevalent belief that the ugliness of the wicked 
—and the wicked were ever ugly—was in pre- 
cise proportion to their wickedness, and so the 
Spirit of Evil himself was ever pictured as abom- 
inably hideous and revoltingly frightful; very 
unlike the ‘‘not less than archangel ruined,” as 
his outward presentment is portrayed by Milton. 
“As ugly as sin,” ‘‘diabolically hideous,” are 
phrases to be found in other languages besides 
our own. In the same way virtue and good- 
ness, the attributes of the saint, the characteris- 
tics of the angel, are habitually linked, both in 
idea and expression, with either majestic charms 
or enchanting loveliness. ‘* As beautiful as an 
angel,” *‘ seraphic beauty,” are modes of expres- 
sion familiar to our lips; and furthermore, it is 
usual enough, when the is to convey 
approbation of a certain line of conduct, to 
say such conduct was “decidedly handsome.” 
Hereby we discover the connection which un- 
consciously, perhaps, sttbsists in our minds be- 
tween things which are true, honest, and just, 
and things which are lovely. 

The Thracians, we read, were accustomed to 
shed tears on the birth of a child; and if we are 
to credit M. Bouchet, a learned etymologist, the 
child itself exhibits no less regret on its appear- 
ance in a world of which yet it knows nothing. 
Indeed, according to M. Bonnet, its first articu- 
late expression is a reproach on our first parents, 
but for whom. its birth would have been impossi- 
ble; the boys, as he says, 
of their indignation against Adam, and the girls 
whining £, £, their feeble invective against Eve. 
The tears of the Thracians are, in our opinion, 
susceptible of easy explanation, bearing in mind 
the innate repugnance of mankind to ugliness. 
The Thracian wept with apprehension that the 





desire 


its growth exhibit itself as unattractive and un- 
inviting as it was at its beginning; and the 
squalls of the newly-arrived innocents may be 
referred to their consciousness that they are 
making their début into life with an exterior de- 
cidedly unbecoming, if not actually repulsive. 
Madame de Bourignon is said to have 


erying A, A, indicative | 


| tort was immediate and incisive: 
red-faced, flabby, dabby baby might possibly in | 


been so | 
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idfoane when hom. that the notion was serious- 
ly entertained of smothering her, and thus spare 
her a life of contempt, of scornful pity, and 
crushing humiliation. 

Of course, people who set up for philosophers, 
especially those to whom Nature has acted the 
part rather of the step-mother than the nursing 
mother, affect to underrate the importance of a 
shapely figure and agreeable visage, and have 
many a well-worn proverb, such as “‘ Beauty is 
but skin deep,” ‘‘ Handsome is that handsome 
does,” and the like, to vindicate their opinions, 
or console them in their misfortune. Mr. Hay, 
however, a wealthy Sussex gentleman of | 
last century, who wooed the Muses without much 
success, and had a seat in Parliament to boot, 
was as misshapen a dwarf as any that of old 
made sport in royal or baronial halls. In his 
Essay on Deformity he frankly admits, while 
he ingeniously palliates, the disadvantages which 
belong to an uncomely exterior. ‘‘ Bodily d 
formity,” he says, ‘‘is very rare ; and therefore 
a person so distinguished has ill-luck in a 1 
tery where there are a thousand prizes to on 
blank. Among the 558 gentlemen in the House 
of Commons I am the only one that is 
Thanks to my worthy constituents, who never 
objected to my person, and I hope never to gi 
them cause to object to my behavior. They: 
not like a venal borough, of which there goes a 
story that, although they never took exceptions 
to any man’s character, they once rejected the 
best bidder because he was a negro.” The sar 
casm here is unmerited, inasmuch as the ne; 
owed his rejection to the opinion, well-found 
or not, that nigritude was only a synonym 
intense ugliness; and the venal borough, : 
though in its immorality it bent a good deal too 
much to the virtus-post-nummos doctrine, aud 
] 


C- 


was less solicitous about a candidate's principles 
than the state of his purse, still was not so dee p- 
ly plung red in iniquity as to believe guarenda 
pecunia primum, for they scorned the bribe when 
it was tendered them by uncouth hands. True 
that Fuller had before this affirmed that the 
black man was God’s image, only cut in ebony 
instead of ivory; but the constituency Mr. Hay 
would stigmatize with illiberality thought the 


| negro an ugly-looking fellow, and so, in spite 


of his ‘‘ yellow persuaders,” declined to have 
aught to do with him. 

When Job Ben Solomon, an African chief, 
was in England, he visited Dr. Watts, who, with 
more curiosity than politeness, inquired how it 
chanced he and his countrymen were black, 
when, in common with Europe: ans, they were 
descended from Adam, a white man? The re- 
** Adam white! 
How know you Adam white? we tink Adam 
black; how came you white?” Now, there are 
writers on wsthétics who, in defiance of popular 
prejudice, maintain that black is the normal 
hue of men’s complexion, and that the “ pale 
faces” of Europe must have passed through some 
process of degeneration before they acquired the 
pallor they now exhibit. Ethnologists teach 








that in the course of time, and when exposed to 
certain climatic influences, the dusky races of 
mankind generally become fairer, while of the 
reverse no instance isknown. There is a strong 
presumption, then, that our first parents had 
more of the sable than the brunette in their 
complexions, and, for aught we know, might 
have rivaled Sambo himself in the depth of his 
ebonhue. Tono imputation of a lack of beauty 
can the negro, on account of his color, be fairly 
held obnoxious, while it becomes doubtful wheth- 
er we of the white families of humanity have 
not ourselves degenerated from the original con- 
dition of the species as it existed “‘when Adam 
delved and Eve span.” It is doubtful, then, 
whether, with all his good intentions, Dr. Bed- 
doe was not attempting to do his blackamoor 
servant an actual disservice in endeavoring to 
bleach his dingy ‘‘ pickers and stealers” by steep- 
ing them in a strong solution of muriatic acid 
oxygenized. 

The glory of, man, says an authority not to 
be disputed, is in his strength, and we may safe- 
ly affirm that the glory of woman is in her 
beauty; and just as a man, when natural 
strength is denied to him in the fullness he de- 
sires, resorts to artificial means for supplying 
the defect, so does woman endeavor to redress 
the injustice and counteract the parsimony of 


Nature by a recourse to the ingenuities of art— | 


the innocent deceptions of the toilet-table and 
the wardrobe. Of course there are some who, 
on one ground or another, will object to this 
practical mendacity, not the less real because it 
finds no expression in words; but such cynicism 
may be dismissed with contempt. It arises, in 
nine times out of ten, from that base and 
wretched jealousy of woman’s influence which 
too often haunts the masculine heart, and whose 
bitterness can only be exceeded by its impotence. 
Could there be any thing more contemptible than 
the bill of indictment which Euripides preferred 
against Jove for having sent woman into the 
world only to reduce man to bondage with her 
charms; as though the poor hen-pecked deity 
was not himself as much a slave to beauty as 
any terrestrial mortal, and did not pass his mis- 
erable days under the thumb of all the pretty 
goddesses in Olympus? Milton did not hold it 


unbecoming the dignity of manhood to pen the 


puling lines, 

But yet I see the tenor of man’s woe 

Holds on the same from woman to begin; 
and Aristophanes—that scoffer at excellence, 
that contemner of virtue—while in his Lysistra- 


tus he affirms that there is no living with wo- | 
man—palpably because of her caprice, adds, with | 


unwonted candor, that there is no living without 
her—plainly because of her charms. A like 
sentiment, if we may credit Aulus Gellius, was 
given expression to in a speech of the censor, 
Metellus Numidicus, one of the duties of whose 
office required him to persuade the citizens to 
marry for the benefit of the commonwealth. 
Yet do we find him indorsing the vulgar scan- 
dals to which woman had been long exposed at 
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the hands of those who had been struggling 


against a yoke from which they could not re- 
themselves. ‘If, Romans,” quoth th 
mordant orator, ‘‘ we could do without a wife, 
we should all be free from that source of vexa- 
tion; but as Nature has so ordered it that we 
can not live without them happily, or without 
them at all, we had’—for that is his real mean- 
ing—*‘‘ best take our physic like sensible men.” 
Men of these convictions are, of course, averse 
to every thing that tends to enhance the p 


lease 


wel 
under whose oppression they groan; and per- 
haps Mrs. Dorothy Tearsheet never displayed 
more palpably the depth of her affection for h 
| corpulent lover, when on parting she exclaimed, 
‘*Prove that I ever dress myself handsome till 
thy return!” The looking-glass, one of th 
choicest pieces of artillery in woman's arsenal, 
| was loudly denounced by Clemens Alexandri- 
nus. The old father—if we may with propricty 
| ascribe that title to a celibate—asserts that ev ry 
woman who looks in the glass violates a divine 
commandment, for she makes an image of her- 
self for idolatrous purposes. But the Egyptian 
mistakes the matter widely if he supposes it is 
the woman that is the idolator. Take it at the 
very worst, woman commits no idolatry herself: 
she does not worship her own reflected loveli- 
| ness—she only gives opportunity for others to 
do so; she is but the occasion of idolatry to 
others, but does not herself share in the sin. 
One of Lalage’s tresses wandered astray, and 
Lalage, luckless damsel, knew naught of her 
misfortune until she had consulted her glass, 
j} and ascertained a recalcitrant pin falling fron 
its rightful place had disturbed the position of 
the ringlet. So although, by-the-way, Martial 
might just as well have kept the matter to him- 
| self, Lal 
|} ation, cast her polished mirror on the floor, 
| which shivered into a thousand fragments. " 
gh, but Lalage wel 
what important weapons a woman’s hair 
| plies her in her career of conquest ; 
it contributes to those good looks which ¢ 
pensate her in the lack of physical vi; 
| which man founds his title 
deed, there was a time when femini 
| were supposed to possess certain strange mag 
qualities: pluck (if you dare) some hairs fron 
|the head of a pretty woman when her coiffure 
is in process of arrangement, and consign them 
| at once to the fire, and from out the flame will 
crawl noxious, noisome adders, ready no doubt 
| to avenge on you ‘‘the rape of the lock. 
There was no portion of their toilet on which 
Roman ladies bestowed more pains than the dis- 
| position of their hair. Gray hair was with them, 
as with others, an abomination, and a sort of 
| soap, called pile mattiace, was imported from 
Germany by way of remedy for this disfigure- 
|ment whenever it occurred. False hair of a 
light hue was also imported from the same coun- 
| try for such as nature had dealt stingily by in 
| the matter of ‘‘ capillary attraction ;” but, as is 
| the case with the belles of modern Italy, 


ige, in a moment of not unnatural vex- 


act was foolish enou 


how much 


In- 
or 


ou 


In- 


to dominion. 
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chevelure rouge, or what, in allusion to the old 


tradition respecting Judas’s hair, Rosalind calls 


‘¢ the dissembling color,” was the hue the most 
in vogue.* Perhaps, however, there is some 
exaggeration in this, and that a deep shade 
of auburn was that to which preference was 
given; for while Martial compares beautiful 
hair to the color of the golden field - mouse, 
he classes fiery-hued locks with cloven feet and 
blear eyes, inquiring, in the true spirit of one 
who detects the harmony of good looks and good 
deeds, whether such as are thus endowed can 
possibly be honest? To be without hair was 
of old ever esteemed a ground for reproach, and 
learned doctors tell us that the origin of the 


priestly tonsure was derived from an insult | 
passed upon St. Peter at Antioch when they | 


shaved his head ‘like a fool's.” 

Baptista Porta, who fills an honorable place 
among the early physiognomists, demonstrated 
that, great as the difference which subsists be- 
tween mankind and brute-kind, the relationship 
between them is nearer than is generally sus- 
pected, and-that beauty is nigher akin to the 
beast than most people suppose. In most of 
our species, especially in such of them as in any 
way had rendered themselves conspicuous among 
their fellow-men, he detected certain facial char- 
acteristics which they possessed in common with 
the lower animals, tracing, for instance, a close 
resemblance between the lineaments of the di- 
vine Plato and the countenance of a setter dog. 


** Many human faces” (Baptista Porta thought | 
! 


that almost all) ‘‘ have a striking resemblance 


to particular animals,” says Francis Grose in | 


his Rules for Drawing Caricatures. ‘* Hogarth 
has given some instances of these resemblances: 
one in the ‘ Gate of Calais,’ where two old fish- 
women are pointing out their likeness to a flat- 
fish ; another in the portrait of the ‘Russian 
Hercules,’ where, under the figure of a bear, he 
has preserved the lineaments of his poetical an- 
tagonist”—Charles Churchill. Le Brun, the 
painter, adopted Baptista Porta’s physiogiomic- 
al doctrine, and gave it practical expression by 
preparing a series of studies of human heads 
with their corresponding types in the bestial cre- 
ation, and from a comparison of the two he be- 
lieved a general law could be deduced, where- 


by it would be possible to determine, at sight, 


the disposition and temperament both of the 


man and his representative among the brutes. | 
|common that the inward and informing spirit 


Were either of them timid or audacious, savage 


or placable, he thought it could be ascertained 


vithout difficulty ata glance. He considered the 


* Writers who profess conversance with the subject | 


affirm that, for men, chestnut or a deep shade of 
blonde are the most becoming, as these are ever found 


associated with intelligence, sagacity, and the posses- | 
The best of brothers, | 


sion of high moral qualities. 
Castor and Pollux, the kindest of husbands, Menelaus, 
were ever depicted with hair of either hue. As far as 
men are concerned, Aristotle thinks the color of their 
hair is of little consequence ; any color will do, pro- 
vided the hair be not straight, for that is the sure in- 
dication of timidity and cowardice. Ajax had curly 
locks, and so had Cimon, and Augustus’s ringlets are 
well known. 





token of courage to be the little protuberance 
over the nose; in proportion to its size, small or 
great, was the animal daring or fearful. All 
great men, and all great animals, he believed to 
be eminent in the matter of nose—the eagle 
and Julius Cesar, to wit; and a fine swelling 
proboscis was, in his mind, the invariable ac- 
companiment of elevation of thought and grand- 
eur of conception, and thus did both Aristotle 
and Baptista Porta also think of the straight 
nose blunt at its termination, ‘‘ tower-shaped,” 
as Sir Thomas Browne phrases it. Noses, we 
know, are of all varieties: Grose divides them 
into the angular, the aquiline or Roman, the 
parrot’s beak, the straight or Grecian, the bulb- 
ous or bottled, the turned-up or snub, and the 
mixed or broken; each of which supply the in- 
dication of its owner’s character, as, by some 
persons, the chin is supposed to do. But the 
better opinion is, that the chin affords a far less 
reliable index to character than the nose, being 
less marked and less numerous in its varieties, 
Indeed, with the exception of the double, the nut- 
cracker, and the cucumber chin, there is nothing 
specially remarkable in this feature of the face. 
Far otherwise with the nose, of which Napoleon 
Bonaparte was accustomed to say that he gen- 
erally found a long nose, such as that we have 


.been mentioning, associated with a long head, 


an admission the more singular as his own nasal 
development was a striking contradiction to his 


rule. 


When Le Brun propounded the theory, of 
which he was rather the expositor than the au- 
thor, the inquiry grew current in Parisian so- 
ciety, Who is your beast? Flatterers said there 
could be no doubt, especially having regard to 


| the nose, judged by Le Brun’s standard, that 


the Prince de Condé had for his congener nose 
a beast of the very first rank, at once strong, 
fierce, gentle, placable, terrible in power, but 
withal full of amenity, courtesy, and gracious- 
ness. Mirabeau, on the other hand, with his 
amplitude of hair, his expansive and expressive 
countenance to which the small nose had lent a 
singular appearance, his massive jaws and shag- 
gy eyebrows, all suggestive of both Power and 
Will, what inferior (if inferior) animal could 
he recall to the mind but the lion of terrible paw 
and deep-depending mane ? 

Putting aside all fanciful speculations, there 
is no doubt that in every age the belief has been 


of man has found expression outward in the 
peculiarities of his corporeal structure, and that 
in a large measure the body images the moral 
and intellectual qualities of the immaterial es- 
sence with which it is instinct. Madame de 
Staél thinks this was the case with the ancients 
in an eminent degree—that with them ‘there 
was a more intimate union between the physical 
and moral faculties than at present.” This will 
be a consolation to some of us to whom the mir- 
ror exists as a perpetual reproach. Had we 
lived in heroic times the world, which knows 


| nothing of us but our outside, would have been 
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enabled from that to detect those esoteric excel- 
lences with which, alas! none are acquainted 
Good looks 


save our familiars and intimates. 


are, no doubt, good things, but even in looks 
which require another adjective than good a 
difference is observable, as is well expounded 


by Grose. ‘‘ Ugliness,” he says, *‘ according to 
our local idea, may be divided into genteel and 
vulgar. The difference between these kinds of 
ugliness seems to be that the former is positive 
or redundant, the latter wanting or negative. 
Convex faces, prominent features, and large 
aquiline noses, though differing much from 
beauty, still give an air of dignity to their own- 
ers; whereas concave faces, flat, snub, or broken 
noses always stamp a meanness and vulgarity. 
The one seems to have passed through the limits 
of beauty, the other never to have arrived at 
them.” 


THE TWE NT Y- TR HIRD OF JULY. 
VRITZ HEINTZELMAN, at the age of six- 


teen, was seized with the epidemic of emi- 
gration ; and gathering together what few kreut- 
zers he might, he left his native hamlet in the 
heart of Germany and sought the western shores 
of the New World. 

The fates used Fritz unkindly from the first. 
He had lost both parents in his childhood, and 
had scrambled up the height of his present years 
by whatever chance stepping-stones presented 
themselves; he had been forced to leave his fa- 
therland through sheer wretchedness of condi- 
tion, and on his way across the ocean he suf- 
fered shipwreck—shipwreck from which he 
caped, as the sailors said, by the skin of his 
teeth, and with very little, it said, beyond 
that skin. He had, fortunately, nothing left 
at Castle Garden. But what of that? 
This was the country where you picked up great 
silver half-dollars for the stooping; he stepped 
on shore, from the gangway plank of the ship 
that had rescued the passengers on the wr@tk, 
far more lightly than he would have done if he 
had jingled a hundred guineas in his tattered 
pockets. 

But once in the busy thoroughfares he found 
no place to look for the half-dollars on the pave- 
ment; and, moreover, the throngs there before | 
him must have already picked them all up; and 
for a week, living on what he could catch, he 
rambled through the streets seeking work. 

There was, of course, then, in the true Fritz 
luck, no work for him to be had; he knew bare- | 
ly a word of English ; he failed to find any one | 
acquainted with his own dialect. When peo- 
ple, by gesticulation and stray foreign sentences, 
made him understand that if he wanted work 
he must go into the country, he mildly showed 
them the bare palms of his hands, signifying | 
that he had not the wherewithal to go; then they 
would look at his stout, long legs and stalwart 
body—and Fritz would look too, in a kind of 
pride to think only how well he could labor if | 
he could but find the labor to perform, but as 


es- 


be 


to lose 


| suddenly, 


| with me.” 
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to getting out of that great city with them it 
last thing in his beni i. 

Matters went on in this discouraging way ti ll 
Fritz was very hungry—he had found no fri¢ 
no emp loyme nt, no money, no food; he 
condescended to beg, and had been repulsed. 
Footsore, and heartsore, and famished, 
stumbling on his way across a bridge, when the 
idea seized him that since he could not sustai1 n 
life he was not bound to endure it: the 
water flowed so pleasantly under him 
sweetly it would sing him to sleep! His heavy 
heart would sink him quick like lead; and then 
the dear rest, and no waking to pain and hun- 
ger and despair. 

3ut Fritz was young, and life looks fair to 
the young in spite of every ill, they have such 
treasures of unexhausted strength with which to 
meet it—tears sprvug to the eyes of Fritz as if 
in pity of himself. He was going; he was de- 
termined now upon that—in a few moments 
those dark waters should flow on singing above 
his head ; but, just for this last breath or two, 
he leaned his head upon his arms there at the 
bridge-side and sobbed aloud. There were not 
many passers-by at that time; if there had been, 
so little notice had Fritz ever received that he 
would not have expected any of them to accost 
him or perceive him. He was alone an 
ed, and going out of the world. 

When, therefore, a hand was laid upon his 
broad shoulder, not heavily—for it was a slight 
hand though a man’s, but lingeringly — Fritz 
started as though he had been discovered in at- 
tempting the life of another than himself. 

‘* What are you doing, my lad?” asked the 
stranger. And on being answered by a grum- 
ble of Teutonic gutturals, repeated his ques- 
tion in a kind of German which, if not the 
native dialect of Fritz, was one whose import 
he could gather with but little difficulty. His 
country’s tongue once more! Listening to it, 
broken and disguised though it might be on the 
stranger’s lips, was like stepping on the shores 
of the dear fatherland at last after all this fool- 
ish exile and trouble. In a transport he turned 
and seizing the hand that had Jain 
upon his shoulder kissed it again and again, and 
wet and covered it with tears. 

‘“‘There, there!” said the stranger, recover- 
ing his property, with a shyness unused to such 
expression, and hesitating as he spoke, that he 
might furbish up whatever foreign speech he 
had. ‘‘My name is Isaiah Thornly. I live 
in Barkburn. There’s a German settlement 
near there. You're out of work? A stranger 
here? About giving up? Isee. You come 
And taking Fritz’s shoulder again, 
he broke loose from the constraint of his few 
German scraps by exclaiming in pure Ameri- 
can: ‘*Come along now. [I'll fix your flint!” 

And Fritz, provided that night with a good 
supper and a comfortable lodging, on the next 
day started with Mr. Thornly for Barkburn, t 
become a laborer upon his new friend’s farm in 
| consideration of board and clothes, and a small 


was the 


he was 


d wretch- 
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monthly stipend that in his unaccustomed eyes 
resembied the riches of the East. 

Once established, then, in his lately found 
home Fritz worked with a will the whole day 
long, as if, full of gratitude, he would show 
his deliverer that he not only had not lost by 


his goodness, not only stood as well by it, but | 


that he had gained immeasurably—gained by 
the sum of another hand, another head, another 
heart! So industrious, skillful, and capable of 


turning his hand to every thing, he plodded along | 
by day ; and by night amused himself with the | 


children, carved them toys, nursed little baby 
on his arm, and drank his mug of lager beer, 
and went to bed in peace with all the world— 
only to be up with the day, and to resume the 
same routine, to all appearance happier than a 
king. 

But not content with helping on the farm, 
Fritz was ambitious of more distinction yet ; he 


aspired to assist Mrs. Thornly upon her indoor | 


labors. In the nooning, when another would 
have lain on his back in the sun, Fritz was in 
the dairy taking the dasher out of her tired hand 
and bringing in ten minutes the butter for which 
she had churned an hour; or just when the pan 
of apples seemed to be as interminable as the 
widow's cruse, Fritz would come aiong, and 


whipping out that sharp and wicked-looking | 


knife of his, would put his hand in with such 
vigor as soon to leave nothing but a pile of par- 
ings before her; or when the warm, inviting 
evenings came, and one might like to take a lit- 
tle stroll along the lanes, or go into the village 
a half-mile away for a trifle of shopping, or run 
over to a neighbor’s for a bit of gossip to warm 
one’s heart with—then Fritz himself would go 
and hunt up her bonnet and shawl and present 
them to the mistress, and take Stephen and Jack 
off and hear their prayers, or pretend to hear 
them, and put them to bed, and rock little baby 
in his cradle afterward till long past the time for 
his mug of lager and his heavy, happy slumbers. 

If Fritz had not a great deal of English, he 
had a modicum of common-sense; and though 
it may have been that the desire to be of service 
to his employer entered largely into these volun- 
tary house-duties of his, yet there must also have 
been a motive in the purpose of averting Mrs. 
Thornly’s evil offices ; for doubtless he had per- 
ceived on first entering the house that Mrs. 
Thornly made him an unwelcome guest, disliked 
his foreign speech, his harsh voice, feared his 
great frame, his sturdy limbs, his sledge-ham- 
mer fist, objected to him altogether with what- 
ever force her feeble nature held. 

But let Fritz do what he would, Mrs. Thornly 
was not to be appeased, and at last a fancy took 
shape in her weak little head that grew insup- 
portable to her; she believed that in all these 
apparent kindnesses Fritz had ulterior purposes, 
and she saw in every thing he did the nefarious 
design of winning her favor wickedly. 

One night with tears Mrs. Thornly uncovered 
this notable discovery of hers to her husband. 
Mr. Thornly laughed at her. That enraged 


|her. Then it was either Fritz must leave the 

house or she should. In vain her husband ridi- 
| culed, argued, expostulated—either Fritz must 
go or she should. Of course Fritz went. 

But before Fritz went a little scene took place. 
When the young man understood what had been 
done, and by some keen sense or other divined 
who had done it, he turned upon Mrs. Thornly 
with blazing eyes, and, seizing hold of her wrist, 
| said in broken and confused language: “ You 
turn from me the heart I love, the man who 
saved me, I adore. If it was not woman, wo- 
man, I do kill you!” He was terrific, with his 
great heaving shoulders, his bearded, darkening 
face, and the blazing eyes. Mrs. Thornly 
| screamed and hid her face, and Mr. Thornly 
| wrenched away Fritz’s hand, and in sudden, 
| thoughtless anger struck him. The dark color 
left the face of Fritz in an instant; it was white 
as ashes; he caught the hand in the air, swung 
Mr. Thornly round about like a feather, and 
flung him into a seat across the room. Then 
he went. But pausing at the gate at foot of 
the little garden, he bowed his head and wept as 
he had wept that night upon the bridge, and 
called his master’s name aloud with all endear- 
ments, and cursed his mistress. He was like 
some great, faithful dog; the blow had only 
made him love the man better; but then, every 
time that he thought of that man’s wife tearing 
from him his only friend in all the broad, lone- 
ly, desolate land, the one he loved so well, he 
snarled and snapped his teeth. 

After this the face of man was a hateful thing 
to Fritz. As to going among his compatriots 
of the German settlement, he would remain si- 
lent, with his native tongue unheard forever, 
first. So, in the course of events, Fritz settled 
down as hostler of the village inn, where the face 
of man did not trouble him much, and where he 
became tolerably familiar with the face of beast. 
Here, too, with nothing to oceupy his poor mind, 
with no ambitions, hopes, or pleasures, he sought 
cOfisolation in his mug of lager, and filled it oft- 
ener and drained it deeper than he had ever done 
before, so that night after night he faltered off 
| to bed on his hay-mow, stupid and sogged, and 
lay till morning stretched in drunken sleep. 
Still this was hardly habitual as yet. Once or 
twice, though, when the beer was more potent 
than usual, or, brooding on his wrongs, his brain 
was in a more excited condition, he had flour- 
ished round the house in a furious fashion with 
the improvised weapon of an axe or pitchfork in 
hand, occasioning the liveliest terror to every 
spectator, and much subsequent disgrace to him- 
self. It was during such a paroxysm that Mr. 
Thornly was sent for to pacify Fritz, and having 
come once, as if no more reconciliation were 
needed, he after that dropped in occasionally 
and brightened the days for his old servitor as 
much as might be; and as Fritz’s services were 
cheap, and these more troublesome escapades 
were seldom, he was not so unfortunate as lose 
his situation a second time in consequence of 
\them. Nevertheless, it was in these stages of 


| 


| 
| 
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madness and fierceness that Fritz was heard to| 
utter fearful threats u>on Mrs. Thornly, indulg- 
ing his imagination with the atrocities that might 
be perpetrated upon her. He was not of sufii- 
cient delicacy of character to recognize that 
whatever injured her injured her husband. He 
lesired simple vengeance ; and when the raging 

t was on him he wreaked it in direct impreca- 


ions of evil for her personally, through her chil- | 


n, and through every other avenue by which 
» might be reached that his angry and vin- 
tive spiritcould imagine. The broken, blun- 
ering speech in which he avowed these fell de- 
ns added a double portion to their horror in 
e hearer’s ears. 
Sut notwithstanding such mischances poor 
itz was no more of a wretch than he had 


. —_ | 
Many a time when the Thornly 


th 
Fr 


ever been. 


} 


reated them to sweets, to long drinks of soda- | 


ater, to rides upon some sober steed from his 
stalls, at whose bridle-rein he walked himself. 
To be sure, in relation to the latter he had been 


known to declare that he had hoped the horse | 


would throw the child and put an end to him, so | 


hildren had appeared in the village had he} 


} 


‘*When I look at my wife, when I look a 
the children,” said Mr. Thornly, ‘‘ the innocent 
| little children, and wonder, wonde, what is going 
to become of them, I feel as if I must take my 
| life!” 

‘¢ This arm,” said Fritz, ‘ 
take care of them.” 

But Mr. Thornly only 
consolately. Thereuy 
Fritz, an idea which must have been born of 
more wit than he had exercised of late. He 
comprehended what was the trouble with Mr 
Thornly, and suggested to him that he shouk 
an 


his right arm shall 


shook his head dis- 


an idea dawned over 
be 


on 


l 
1 


ly 


| do no less than brush himself up, look ga 
| prosperous, and borrow money of any we 
acquaintance he might have in the city not very 
far away—then he could pay the Barkburn Bank, 
which so much preferred hazardous speculations 


y 


alt] 
ve 


ry 


to safe investments on poor men’s lands, b 
which means he would save the farm that was 
to pass out of his hands unless redeemed at the 
specified time, and could then execute a new 
mortgage to the benefit of his supposed friend 
in the city, one running for such a term of y 
as would give him time to pay it off in 


Vv 
| . 


rears 
full. 


that his mother should kiss him no more; but| This, or rather something that suggested this, 


any one might have believed him or not as they 
ch who had ever seen him meet the one he 
had always called ‘little baby,” now grown large 
enough to toddle out of sight of home in neg- 
lected moments, take it up in his arms and 
caress it, saying, tenderly, ‘‘ Mit you fader’s 
ein, mit you fader’s ein,” and carrying it within 
sight of the garden gate, when he would set it 
down and skulk away as if he had committed a 

deed worth being ashamed of. 
Once in a while, however, as has been said, 
‘ritz experienced a satisfaction such as some 
: feels at the seldom sight of his mistress. 


se, 


in the village, and conving round the inn-yard, 
spent half an hour or so in chatting with him 
while he groomed his horses, for he and Fritz 
had established a kind of lingo easily understood 
by one another. Lately, too, Mr. Thornly was 
seen there more than had been customary with 
him; he had business at the Barkburn Bank 
which some time since had lent him money on 
a mortgage of his place—a mortgage whose term 
was just about expiring; he looked haggard, his 
clothes were shabby, and he refreshed himself 
at the bar as had not been his wont. Mrs. 
Thornly complained to her intimate neighbor 
of this—that ‘* Thornly had got some ridiculous 
notion into his head about coming to want, or 
dying in the poor-house, or something of the 
kind—she didn’t know!” © One day Mr. Thorn- 
ly, sitting on the horse-block in the inn-yard, 
and all alone with Fritz, exclaimed, ‘* There, 
there, Fritz, make haste and tie up that white 
horse! The beast makes me feel as if I looked 
death in the face. Death and the White Horse. 
I feel, Fritz,” added he, in a little while—‘ I 
feel as if I should take my life!” 

‘* No, no, master mine,” had ejaculated Fritz, 
‘the good God forbid!” 


was what Fritz proposed to Mr. Thornly, who 
| brightened at first, then grew doubtful, but final- 
ly mounted his horse. It was a long ride to the 
city there; if he went at once he could not ; 
home till all the family were in bed and asleep. 
So he struck spurs to the gray—an ancient edi- 
fice of bones, looking as if it had bec¢ 
| color of a ruin by reason of long usage and 
| much weather-staining—and galloped away. 
On the edge of that evening, it was the 
of July, as he had afterward cause to remem 
| Fritz left the inn-yard and the village, and with 
| a little basket in hand sought the wood upon the 
outskirts in order to pick a kind of berry grow- 
ing there. He sauntered along, gathering and 
eating, and between whiles listening. It had 
rung nine, and still he sauntered there in the 
bright moonlight that fell through the n 
1; and still he listened 


i 


t 
if 
} 


+ 
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me 


ié 


23d 
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» Oj 
spaces of the woo , when 
at last the soft tread of a horse’s hoofs on tl 
dead leaves and fallen pine needles reached 
him in a measured recurrence, and before lon 

he saw Mr. Thornly pacing his horse along and 
bewildering him with a jerki hand on the 
bridle and a reeling weight in the saddle. He 
stopped his horse at sight of Fritz, and asked 
him in a loud and angry tone why he was dog- 
ging him in this way through the wood, accom- 
panying his question with such objurgations as 
may have alarmed Fritz for his master’s safety, 
it is possible—supposing that now he had money 


] 
A 


re 


about him and that by some accident he ha 
been drinking. 

Fritz was right in both suppositions. An old 
friend, who had won more of this world’s prizes 
than he had done, relying on Mr. Thornly’s 
honesty, had furnished him with the require 
sum of money upon his note, no great affair to 
him, though all the world to Mr. Thornly; and 

| having sealed the bargain with a bumper, the 
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new and happy debtor had taken another by 
way of stirrup-cup on his departure, and at the 
half-way house, where he had staid to feed 
and water the gray, stimulated by the previous 
draughts, he had fortified himself with one or 
two more, which, however harmless in effect on 
another man, had wrought his already fevered 
and enfeebled brain to an unnatural tension. 
Fritz, however, succeeded in calming him some- 
what, and when he had effected this, he asked 
Mr. Thornly how successful his journey might 
have been. For reply Mr. Thornly brought 
forth the great envelope containing the bank- 
bills, and, snatching them out, proceeded to 
flannt them before the face and eyes of Fritz 
like trophies, in a wild and triumphant way. 
The wind caught some of them from his loose 
grasp as he flourished them, and frolicking in 


the edges a minute bore them away, so that | 


with difficulty Fritz could regain them, and per- 
haps would not have done so at all but for the 
twigs among which they caught after he had 
trodden and retrodden the spot where they 
played with him. ‘‘ Thou art not fit to be trust- 
ed with them to-night, master!’ said Fritz, 
gently. ‘*Give them to me, that I may take 
them to mistress for you!” With a glimmering 
of sense in his half-crazy head, Mr. Thornly did 
as he was bidden, and Fritz walked on at the 
gray’s head, quieting his master still as best he 
could. Norafter Mr. Thornly had entered and 
bolted the door, and left the horse to be put up 
by Fritz or to stay where he was, did Fritz go 
away at once, but hung around the place un- 
easily and like a rambling ghost, till the wheel- 
ing moon had fronted the arc of morning. But 
when he did go, a swifter creature never ran, a 
whiter face never saw moonlight, wilder words 
never disturbed midnight air. 

That next morning, when it was time for all 
the inmates of the inn to wake from their slum- 
bers, Fritz was found with his face buried in a 
mug of lager beer and making himself furieus 
as he had sometimes done before, though at a 
different hour. 

‘* Haven't you been asleep to-night, Fritz?” 
asked one. 

‘“‘Nein, nein!” he answered. 

‘What, then, what have you been doing? 


! 


having seen any thing of them, on going over 


| to inquire concerning the Thornly’s, at their 
| house, found his feet and his voice alike failing 
him. Mrs. Thornly and the three children were 

| all dead in their beds, murdered and butchered, 

| while the murderer had reserved for the husband 
and father such more dreadful death that he 
had been disposed of in a hidden place. 

The whole town was upin arms. ‘The teeth 
| of all Barkburn chattered. Who could have 
done such a deed? What demon was there in 
|the midst of them? What enemy had Mr. 
| Thornly? Who in the world was safe hence- 

forth? Was there any justice in the land or 
any God in heaven if the murderer remained 
undiscovered ? Each.man, each woman, each 
child, felt it imperative to aid in searching the 
mystery; every detail of the Thornly house and 
housekeeping was known; the least scratch, or 
crease, or wrinkle in the dead children’s hands 
was noted; the very cattle starving in the sheds 
were objects of interest; the old gray, still unsad- 
dled and neighing round the yard, had a story 
to tell; the mother murdered as she slept, with 
one arm across her youngest child; the little 
children dreaming with smiles upon their lips 
that had not time to leave them before the sur- 
prising knife drew its red way through their 
throats—all these things were rehearsed and di- 
lated on, till, as if the horrid deed were insuffi- 
|cient in itself, the garniture of surmises, and 
| kindled feeling, and burning indignation became 
more horrid yet. 

It was finally agreed upon, before that sun 
| had set, that Mr. Thornly had been waylaid 
| and robbed and murdered in the wood, where 
| the trampled moss and grass and broken twigs 

gave their testimony to that effect, and that the 
monster had then finished his brutality upon 
the helpless sleeping household. 

It would be impossible to say of the early sus- 
| picion who first breathed it, how it spread 
| abroad, or why it was ever hazarded at all; but, 
| as if by simultaneous action of mind, it grew to 
| be that there was not a soul in all Barkburn 
| but believed, by the weight of insurmountable 
| evidence, that Fritz Heintzelman, and he alone, 

could tell the truth about that dark night’s deeds. 

The telegraph had aroused the country too, 
land wherever a newspaper was unfolded the 





Drinking ?” 
Fritz took another draught in response; it dreadful details were published to the day, and 
finished his business, he inaugurated his rioting | vengeance demanded on the guilty wretch. 
around the place from garret to cellar straight-| Fritz Heintzelman’s name became ‘ common 
way, and ragéd and raved madly with half-in- in the public mouth,” and the poor facts of his 
telligible utterances that it froze one with horror | appearance were familiar to the stranger a thou- 
to hear, if hearing haply any understood. It| sand miles away. Had Fritz himself been able 
was too much for mortal flesh of landlord to to read one noon, when, bent with fatigue, he 
bear—Fritz was dismissed the house that day. | limped into a way-side tavern, and took his seat, 
In half-awaking remorse, and all in a strange, | and called for beer, pushing away the paper that 
hot agitation, recalled by many afterward, he} lay on the table before him, his eyes might have 
made up his little bundle and left the town, and | started from their sockets, and he could well 
by daybreak was twenty miles to the west of | have cursed that day when Mr. Thornly saved 
the place, entirely sobered, and walking still as | him from the restful death of the river. 
if he wished to put the breadth ofthe continent| ‘‘Have you heard of the horrible affair at 
between himself and Barkburn. | Barkburn, Sir?” asked the host of the little 
Three mornings afterward a neighbor, not | tavern, bringing the beer. 
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‘* Hein ?” asked Fritz, looking up stupidly. 

‘«The horrible murder at Barkburn! They 
say that one Fritz Heintzelman—” 

But here Fritz rose with an oath, and setting 
down the untouched beer, stalked out, leaving 
the host with gaping mouth behind him. And 
when Fritz had quite disappeared the worthy 
shook his head once or twice at such a 
singular proceeding, as if he wished to shake 
up an idea to the top where it could be gotten 
hold of, snatched the paper to peruse the items 
of the fugitive’s appearance, and with eager eyes 
read that the supposed murderer stood some six 
feet in stature, though his broad shoulders were 
bent as if with labor; that his face was nearly 
covered with a dark and heavy beard; that he 
had deep-set gray eyes under bushy brows that 
made one line across his face; that these eyes 
had the appearahce of a slight cast, owing to a 
transverse scar across the cheek; that his hair, 
a shade lighter than his beard, curled closely 
to his head; that he had an air at once stupid 
and ferocious; and that when last seen he wore 
a blouse of blue, and overalls, and a linen cap. 

The host re-read all these items; recalled the 
stupid stranger, with his dark beard and lighter 
curling hair, as if the sun had blanched it; with 
the slight cast in his eyes that, however vacant 
they might be, made them seem sinister in ex- 
pression; compared the description of costume 
with the stranger’s blue blouse and linen cap; 
above all, recalled the staring scar, the mark of 
severe cut; and within an hour news was 
darting through the wires that Fritz Heintzel- 
man had stopped at the wayside tavern of Roche- 
ville, and had taken the turnpike to Dunbury 
City. 


host 


some 


As, white with dust and lame with travel, | 


Fritz entered Dunbury City that night, a little 
tatterdemalion was crying his news in a voice 
worthy of larger lungs: 

‘* Yere’s y’xtra five o’clock! Last counts of 
the Barkburn murder! P’lice on track of Fritz 
Heintzelman, murderer!” 

‘‘ Was ist dat you say mit me?” asked Fritz 
at last, stopping the urchin in a kind of imbe- 
cile terror, aware of something terrible, but un- 
able to get it through his brain. 

** Paper, Sir?” 

Just then a hand from either side was laid 
lightly on Fritz’s arms, closing down like a vice ; 
before he saw them two handcuffs were upon his 
wrists, and he was arrested for the murder of 
Mr. Thornly and the Thornly family. 

If any proof of his guilt had been wanting it 
was supplied by the search, when the money lent 
to Mr. Thornly on that 23d of July was found 
intact upon the person of Fritz himself. 

It was of no use for Fritz to aver, as he did, 
when he saw the gleaming of the officers’ eyes 
while they handled the parcel, that he was no 
thief—that he had forgotten he had it; the more 
he said the more certain seemed to grow the ev- 
idence of his guilt. ‘‘ He gave it me to dake 
care for him der night little baby was kilt. Ah, 
mein Gott! dese eyes sawthem,.”” The officers 
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counseled him to hold his tongue, and ronghly 
hustled him off, conscious that no treatment was 
bad enough for such a wretch; and fast as feet 
could travel they carried their murderer back 
to Barkburn and the scene of his crimes.” 

It was just as the funeral cortege of the ut 
fortunate beings so suddenly thrust out of ex- 
istence defiled along the higuway to the barren 
village church-yard that the wagon containing 
Fritz and the officers drove into town. By what 
was intended for a refinement of cruelty it was 
drawn up beside the way until the four sable 
hearses should pass by in the full view of Fritz 
He bore it stolidly at first, but when the wir 
partially lifted the heavy, sombre curtains of t! 
last one, containing little baby as he might sup- 
pose, he broke down with choking sobs. “It 
becomes you! becomes you!” muttered one of 
the officers, with difficulty keeping his hands 
off him. 

‘“¢ Only four,” said another; ‘‘only four. They 
haven’t found him yet, then.” 

‘Who? Mr. Thornly? Our friend here 
will tell us where to look when the lawyers once 
get foul of him, I reckon.” And thereat they 
drove on, turning down a lane, lest the people 
should scent the game and tear it from them. 
But with these words Fritz looked hurriedly uy 
at them. 

‘They do not then find the master?” 
asked, in his half intelligible way. 

‘*No,” vouchsafed one of the men. “ 
will, though, with your help, lad.” 

The troubled, clod-like face was all perplexed 
for a moment with thought; then it brightened 
—if any one had taken the pains to look at it 
they would have seen—with a strange light of 
devotion, of love, of determination; but it was 
growing dark, they were driving through th 
unfrequented by-ways, no one cared for any ex- 
pression his face might have this moment, nor s 
much as glanced at it; and in a few minutes he 
was safely lodged in Barkburn Jail, and the 
populace, among whom the news had spread like 
wild-fire, were howling outside the 
wolves howl for their prey. 

It so happened that a Court was to sit at Bark- 
burn immediately—in fact, the Court was th 
sole importance of the place, a stagnant little 
hole enough except when lawyers and ladies, 
judges and clients, showmen and ground-nut 
vendors stirred its surfaces. And thus, without 
the delay of a single month, while the feeling 
was still at white heat, the prisoner, Fritz Heint- 
zelman, was brought to trial. It was no easy 
task to fetch him into the court-room, so fierce 
was the crowd outside, so wild to take justice 
into their own hands; no easy task to get him 
away —the throng, or another, still there and 
clamoring. Fritz surveyed them without a 
shudder, in a coolness that seemed some sheet 
beastly stupidity. ‘*Gottodie,”saidhe. “They 
only kill.” 

The Court, of course, had awarded counsel to 
Fritz; but even to his legal advisers he did not 
deign a single further word. They could not 
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but take his guilt for granted ; for however much 
they might assure him that they wished to be- 
friend him—that it rested with himself to prove 
an alibi by telling where he had been on that 


fearful night of the twenty-third of July—he | 


still remained silent. Even when they found 


interpreters so that they could make sure that | 


the prisoner comprehended them, the event was 


the same. The only defense they could estab- | 


lish was, that Fritz Heintzelman was devoid of 
human instincts, incapable of moral discrimina- 
tion, a mere brute, no more amenable to human 
and moral laws than a chimpanzee. On the 
other hand, the evidence against him was satis- 
factory to those most revengefully inclined. He 
had been known to go out, with a basket for ber- 
ries, into the woods through which Mr. Thornly 
was to pass; he had brought home no berries; 
but his voice had been heard in loud altercation 
later there in the wood—his voice being peculiar 
and unmistakable. It was testified that a certain 
sum of money had been loaned that day to Mr. 
Thornly; Mr. Thornly had been traced as far 
as the half-way house that night, with the mon- 
ey still in his possession; there were the appear- 
ances, though slight, of a struggle in one spot of 
the woods, slight struggle being necessary to 
overcome a man of Mr. Thornly’s size and 


| Heintzelman and gazed out of his eyes upon the 
throng beneath him—the throng no less murder- 
ously disposed toward him than they believed 
him to have been toward others. 

When all was done the Judge summed up the 
| testimony in an able and elaborate statement, 
which, so potent seemed the bare facts, was aft- 
| er all full as much an argument as any thing said 
by the attorneys—so much an argument, indeed, 
that, as a great advocate said, he might have been 
successfully indicted for it. Fritz heard it all 
|as if it concerned another person—nay, as if it 
| were an imaginary case concerning some cipher. 
| The room was filled to overflowing; an audience 
| had even scrambled up without and heard a 
| portion of the proceedings through the open win- 
dows, whence more than one wrathful citizen 
had shaken an angry fist at the careless wretch 
who murdered and gave no more thought to his 
atrocity than if he had crushed flies. 

The jury were just rising to go throrgh the 
form of retiring when another stir in the place 
| attracted the attention of first one and then an- 
other, until the whole court-room, judge, jury, 
counsel, audience, turned and stared aghast; 
and women shrieked and fainted, and men held 
| their breath as if they confronted one returning 


| from the dead. 
| 





strength; the horse would seem to have subse-| It was the sheriff himself who, having been 
quently wandered home from that place without | called out a few moments before, now cleared 
a rider, being found grazing in the yard, but} the way; and behind him were men bringing 
still saddled and bridled. Fritz Heintzelman | in a chair and carrying it to the witness-box, 
had not returned to the inn till long past mid- | and a white, cold, little shrunken thing, shiver- 
night, and his blouse had next day been ob-| ing away from the light of day, was reclining in 
served to be somewhat stained either with blood | the chair among its pillows—still more dead 
or juice of the berries; while his wild, half-in-| than alive; but every one who saw the face 
coherent ravings under the influence of liquor | knew the man. There was the silence of death 
during that morning had become quite intelli- | in the great room. 

gible by the light of the discovery of the Thorn-| After some legal preliminaries the testimony 
ly murders. When to this was put in evidence | of the new-comer was admitted to be given as 
the fear and detestation that Mrs, Thornly, feel-| he chose to give it; and, on being sworn, he 
ing for him, had expressed to various acquaint- essayed to speak. His voice was little more 
ance, and there was added the fact of the fearful | than a husky whisper—an articulate death-rat- 
threats that the prisoner had so many times been | tle—but you could have heard a breath in that 
heard to utter against Mrs. Thornly, and the fact | still place. 

of his flight, and that of the money found upon| In all this time Fritz, sitting there indiffer- 
him, and his unguarded exclamation to the offi-| ently, with his hanging head, had not once 


cers showing that he had at least seen the mur- 
dered family—joining all this to his determined 
silence, not a doubt existed in the mind of any 
as to his guilt. 

Fritz sat there looking listlessly about the 
court-room, perhaps partially understanding 
what was said and done, perhaps not at all, but 
apparently aware that death was his doom, and 
as he could not avoid it, it made no matter. 
One reporter mentioned his brutal look, another 
his stolidity, another rehearsed the item that he 


breakfasted in his cell of mornings with a wicked | 


appetite ; no one saw any thing good or noble 


in his poor face, nor any spark of the fellow-feel- | 


ing that makes us all akin. It would not have 


been strange if, overlooking all these hostile | 


faces, and remembering the rubs and knocks that 


had furever fallen to his share, a hatred of man- | 


kind had at that time filled the heart of Fritz 


looked up. 

** My name,” whispered the witness, “ is Isa- 
| iah Thornly. 
| Fritz started as if stung by an electric shock, 
| turned to his master, and would have sprung to 
him had he been able, with a wild, joyful cry. 
But at a glance of his eye he grew silent as a 
statue. 

‘*I once rendered the prisoner, Fritz Heint- 
zelman—in whose place I myself should stand 
—a great’service. He has followed me faith- 
fully from that day—he would have died here, 
in my stead, if I had not come. But I was ill, 
and knew nothing—till just now; then I heard 
them as they talked beside me ; I told the good 
woman who took me in my name—and here I 
am.” 

TheJudge seemed about to interrupt him here; 
| but, apparently, on second thoughts, deemed it 





its story as it could. 
‘*T have been in trouble of late, my farm was 
mortgaged—I saw no way of meeting the pay- 
ment whose term had expired. 
—soon to be—reduced to starvation—my little 
children suffering—beggars.” He paused, and 
could not go on until they had given him some 


cordial drops. ‘‘I say I saw all this. It was 
with me night and day. It was my haunting 


thought. I feared I was getting mad. When 
I heard my boys saying their prayers at night—” 
He stopped again as if he would have cried out, 
but did not. It was pain to listen to the pants 
that broke up his words as heresumed. ‘* When 
I heard them, it rose before me like a ghost up 
out of a grave, what was to become of them— 
every terrible chance of life seemed possible for 





over snowy roads—I saw them blue and pinched 
—and aching—with hunger. Oh! when I lay 
down at night, when I rose at morning, the sight 
of my wife’s eyes cut me to the heart and made 
me wild, as I thought of—every thing lost— 
the farm—perhaps even me—and she outcast— 
cold charity—temptation and trial. More than 
once I looked at them all—and thought—how 
kind the hand that should release them from 
life and evil—want—woe. Fritz Heintzelman 
knew my state of mind; he suggested to me to 
borrow money. I did so. He walked out to 
meet me that night—in the wood. Perhaps I 
had—drank—a little, I don’t know. He found 
me half-crazed with that, or with the reaction 
from my long torment. I had a dim idea that I 
was wrong—I gave him the money to keep. He 
led me home. I think he must have staid 
round the place then still. I went in. They 
were all asleep. «I went and looked at them— 
feeling so glad. At my wife with the baby on 
her arm. At Jack and Steve. I was so glad 
that they were safe once more, and had a home. 
Then d felt for the money; it was gone; that 
made me furious a moment—but directly I re- 
membered that—I had given it to Fritz to keep 
for me. 
and the old fear and terror rushed over me. I 
could not get away from it. And I thought if 
things should ever come to such a pass-again— 
and having been once—why not again? And 
it seemed as if I could not let them live to meet 
it—as if I could not live myself. Only a mo- 
ment—no pain—and then eternal rest. I sup- 
pose I was insane—I suppose I was insane— 
only I remember it all. A drawer was open. 
I saw something glitter there. 
I took—took it up—and drew the edge—finer 
than a hair—it could not hurt them in the least 
—and no more trouble. I remember lifting my 
arm, I remember the shudder she gave, opening 
her blue eyes; but I had done that; the rest 
must follow. Then it seems to me I was just 
touching myself, something warm was spurting 
over me, when I heard Fritz’s voice, and saw 
him breaking through a window. I made haste 
—but he seized my arm—he snatched the razor 


necessary to let the feeble breath whisper out | 
Mr. Thornly continued : | 


I saw my family | 
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—he turned to the children—and I leaped from 
him, and ran out of the house along the field a 
up the river-bank. A widow woman who li\ 
on the farm of Low Acres, an untraveled spot, 
found me—she knows little of what goes on in 


| the outside world—it was only last night—wak- 


|—and with his name it 


ing from a stupor—that I heard her talking of 
this trial, concerning which she knew but littl 
rushed over me—and 
here lam. Youcan hang me if you choose. I 
hope, I hope you will. For, unless you do, I 
shall have lost them here and hereafter too! 
Only make haste—for, as you see, I am dying.” 

He was indeed. When he ceased speaking, 
and abandoned the unnatural exertion he had 
made, his eyes wandered idly round him as if 
he could no longer direct them, his head fell a 


| little upon one side, and he was dead. 
them—-I felt their poor little feet treading bare | 


'imploring him to look up, to speak. 
| moment he rose calmly as of old. 


Nobody could have held Fritz Heintzelman 
then if any body had tried. He had broken all 
bounds, and was kneeling at his master’s chair 

But in a 
They had 


| called it brutality before; now they called it 


phlegm. ‘‘No,” said he. ‘Itisthebest. It 


is the best.” 


And then I looked at them again— | 


It was my razor. | 


The ceremony of the law had long since been 
abandoned there—it could be no otherwise in 
listening to that man’s recital breaking through 
all rules of testimony. Now there was only 
such brief return to it as was required to pro- 
nounce the prisoner Not Guilty. 

Theygearried Fritz out of the court-house in 
their arms. The crowd cheered him till th 
ringing heavens were hoarse. They would hay 
spread his way with flowers, have feasted him, 
have lauded him, have endowed him, have given 
him any ovation. Butas he had repelled them 
before so he repelled them now. For monthis 
and years it seemed as if his heart were broken 
within him; but youth is elastic, and time, in 
making him an American citizen, and bringing 
him other loves and ambitions, bridged over this 
black gap and chasm in his life. And then he 
could no longer hinder the generous atonements 
that were loaded upon him, and rising degree 
by degree, to-day there is no more respected an 
individual in that region—an overseer of the 
poor and director of the Barkburn Bank, to 
which a poor farmer or struggling mechanic 
never applies in vain for discount on his paper 
—than this same Fritz Heintzelman. 





JONES'S IMPUDENCE. 
PROPOSE to consider the case of—yes, my 
Sriend Jones. Jones troubles my mind much. 

I like him, and yet I am of those who judge “a 
man should know his place and keep it.” By 
all his intimate acquaintance, indeed, Jones is 
highly esteemed. The man’s sole fault appears 
to be his extraordinary impudence. I can think 
of no one who has a finer sense of honor than 
he. Meanness is altogether foreign to his na- 
ture. His integrity is beyond question, his 
His generosity of 


simplicity truly admirable. 





A 
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temperament is highly praised by many upon | 


whom he has conferred unasked favors. He 
would be famed amidst his circle for his entire 
want of selfishness did he not wear his virtue in 
It has yet been brought to light 
that he has deprived himself of what most would 
call necessaries in order that luxuries might be 
provided a feeble mother. With such rectitude 
as this is rarely found united such charity for 
the failings of others. 

In the more manly virtues, fortitude, courage, 
energy, he— But I weary the reader with my 
enthusiastic praise, and I omit further extension 
of the catalogue of his noble qualities. I have 
said enough to show he is worthy of any 
man’s friendship. He has, moreover, wit and 
intelligence. His conversation often charms 
me 

Jones is an artist by profession. My pur- | 
chase of one of his pictures made us acquainted. 
It was a small and unpretentious work hung be- 
low the line at the Academy exhibition. I de- 
scried in it, nevertheless, a sincerity of feeling 
and conscientious painstaking that commended 
it to me. In the painter I found a middle- 
sized man, of a homely cast of features, in which 
a keen gray eye was alone attractive. He was 
extremely ill-clad. Every thing about him de- | 
noted that his struggle with life was a hard one. 
His age was seemingly twenty-four or five. 

I respect much encouragers of youthful talent, 
and like to consider myself one of them. I 
have patronized not a few young artists. I 
smiled benignly upon Jones, and declared that 
I saw signs of great promise in his production. 
To my astonishment he did not treat me with 
that degree of deference I was accustomed to re- 
ceive from such as he. He looked me frankly 
and fully in the eyes, as he replied he himself 
considered it his best work, There was not a 
particle of awe in his manner, no timid shrink- 
He 
seemed to regard me purely as a man and a) 
brother. That a mere poverty-stricken aspir- 
ant for fame should so act toward a capitalist 


did 


his sleeve. 


ing as if he had a doubt of pleasing me. 


not, I must confess, impress me favorably 
toward him. I am always, however, inclined 
to pardon much to artists. They are a class of 
men who are obliged by the nature of their pro- 
fession to do their own thinking, and eccentricity 
is to be expected among them. I was only led, | 
therefore, to resolve to exalt myself more greatly 

in his eyes, and forthwith spoke of my desire to 

give him a commission ortwo. I was answered 

simply that he would be happy to see me at his | 
studio, and straightway invited me to visit him 
in the sixth story of the building 9994 Broad- 
way . 

Thus was Jones's extraordinary impudence 
first manifested to me. 

I was rightly indignant. I, a man of fifty, a 
merchant of high standing in the community, 
whose real estate alone was worth some hun- 
dred thousands, the father of four of the finest | 
girls in the city, I to be treated as a mere equal 
by the lean, threadbare youngster before me! 


| painter. 


| Jones. 


As to years alone he might have been my son, 
I, whose wife was a leader of fashion on the 
Avenue! I, the favored guest 
circles, invited by an unknown 
him in his garret! The fellow was of a verity 
ignorant of his place. I could, of course, afford 
to be magnanimous. 


of the proudest 
dauber to visit 


I smiled internally at hi 
presumption, and, being really interested in such 
an abnormal specimen of humanity, contented 
myself with no other rebuke than a sarcastic 
bow, and the intimation that I would do myself 
the honor of calling upon him at his earliest 
convenience. Jones never winced, but making 
a respectful bow departed from my side. I saw 
him a moment after conversing with a long- 
haired brother professional, as seemingly uncon- 
scious Of any condescension I had paid him a 
if I had never existed. 

Now how would my head book-keeper have 
behaved under similar circumstances ?—a man, 
too, whose salary is three thousand dollars pei 
annum, while Jones, I know, realizes scarcely 
seven hundred. Binks—an estimable man h 
is—would have been agitated in every featur 


| with pleasure, and, meeting a fellow-official, 
| would have assumed an arrogant air befitting 


the oceasion. I had it; Jones was conceited— 
all artists are—he imagined himself a great 
Again I looked at him. I like t 
study human nature, and am also a literary 
amateur. Letters are my pastime. To m 
fondness for them is due this account. I looked 
at Jones again, I repeat, and his manner unset- 
tled my conviction, Jones was unquestionably 
a puzzler! I determined to act upon the sar- 
casm with which I had concluded our conversa- 
tion. I would visit him. 

A small room, with discolored walls, hung 
all over with studies of foliage, of rocks and 
mountains, of skies and river-Scenery, present- 
ed itself to my gaze. Here and there was a 
canvas which bore as yet no mark of the brush, 
while others showed skill in composition, and 
exhibited all the appearance of a finished paint- 
ing. Three common wooden chairs, a tattered 


| lounge, and a cheap easel comprised the re- 


mainder of the furniture, with the exception of 
a dingy green screen, which, like the walls, was 
profusely ornamented with sketches in oil and 
lead-pencil. Jones, clad in a ragged dressing- 
gown, outstretched his hand as I entered. 
His confounded impudence again! 

was his manner, however, that in a dazed state, 
forgetting the rebuke due his insolence, I ex- 
tended my own digits. It was astonishing that 
the ill-clad fellow before me could so impress a 
man of the world, used to all varieties of tl 

human family. As with awkwardness, arising 
from a consciousness of defeat, I seated myself 
in a proffered chair my countenance underwent 
a series of expressions before the calm gaze of 
I was at first impelled to a stern look 
of dignity. The frown had, however, scarcel) 
begun to contract my eyebrows before I felt my- 
self acting ridiculously—Jones seemed so un- 
conscious of any offense rendered. My bewil- 


Such 
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derment now made me avert my eyes in a hesi- | vain expressions, I was always foiled by hi 
tant look about the room, and I suppose my | plicity and knowledge of his profession 
agitation must have manifested itself more ab- | was just to himself, and merely wanted just 
surdly, for I saw an irrepressible smile hovering | from others as to his artistic ability. 
over Jones’s lips. My emotions were perhaps It is usual with me to find among painters t! 
n ‘ 
upon the eve of proposal. That such a} nected with their profession. Theirs i 
onceited youngster should so affect me was too | sorbing pursuit; to achieve success in it i 
much ! hat hardly-concealed smile !—why, I | a one-idead man: Jones was 
ictually amused him! I determined at once to | this rule also. I commented 
stablish myself on my proper footing. and he observed that he doubtle ld ha 
‘* You have often wealthy visitors, I suppose, | been a better artist had his mind run mor 
Sir?” was my harsh remark—it seems now to/one channel; but that he had felt that hig! 
ne a contemptible one. than mere professional matters claimed ev 
‘*No, Sir. I believe von are the first gentle- | man’s attention. A man himself among otl 
man answering to that description my poor studio | the consideration of various relations 
has seen. <A frame-maker occasionally calls; | greater value to himself than worldly 


similar to that of a lover before his mistress | greatest ignorance on matters not directly 


and, like all Bohemians, I see sometimes a dun. | and he was by nature compelled to regar 


as to that.” Thus responded Jones, mildly and | hood. I thought him somewhat transcendental 
courteously. 


I do my best, however, not to be ultra-Bohemian | practice of art as secondary to his own 


in his views, but was exceedingly interested i 
Courteously? Was it so? Would not his | them, and not a little astonished by certain of 
proper courtesy have been rightly shown by | his observations. He propounded many puz- 
signs of humility? I so judged. zling questions to me, and I was so puzzled in 
‘*Well, Sir, I must say that, for a man—” | every way that I now remember little of om 
I was desirous of giving him a savage declara- | conversation but its effects. 
tion of his inferidrity te me, but I could not| Well, my visit ended in my giving him three 
finish my sentence. Jones looked up at me with | eommissions—a noontide effect, a moonlight 
such a peculiar expression in his eyes that I was | effect, and a marine view. As I bid him good- 
‘compelled to stop. In what consisted the power | day he had the impudence to say he would be 
of that expression? Was it rage ?—was it sur-| most happy to see me again soon; that he en- 
prise? Icould not declare. I tried afterward | joyed my society much. Before I knew w 
to analyze my own feelings. It really appeared | I was doing I had expressed my satisfaction 
to me that I was oppressed by a sense of my own | the amount of pleasure I had received, and e1 
inferiority—the conviction that I stood on infirm | ed by inviting him to my house—a pi 
ground, and that I would assuredly meet with a gallery, ete. 
conqueror should I offer battle. | As I descended the sixth flight of stairs tl 
It was all to no purpose my determination to | thought of what I had done burst upon 
put Jones down. Jones was triumphant; I} What would my wife say? I shuddered, a 
must so consider him for the moment at all | yet I laughed. Jones’s impudence was n 
events. The fellow was a fool; did not know nificent. I had been fairly enslaved by it 
ny better; was placed in an unusual position, brought to mind Cesar and Napoleon, and w 
ind did the best his ignorance allowed. An- | dered if impudence were not genius. 
swer a fool according to his folly. No one was | Three days after, at half past eight in 
looking on whose ill opinion could injure me. | evening, Kalves, my footman, threw open tl 
Instead of leaving (my only other resource) I | door of my drawing-room and announced ‘‘ Mr 
would humor Jones. | Richard Jones!” Was it possible? Had I re- 
Of course it was easy for me, in view of the | ally set no time for the visit of that indomitable 
object of my visit, to ask to see the artist’s port- | painter? Had I actually extended to him 
folio of sketches, and it as well as his produc- | cordial and general invitation to call upon me 
tions on the walls were examined amidst an | the same as I would to Chancellor Allgreek « 
animated conversation. The man’s mind was | Professor Oddman? My wife was totally un- 
wonderfully full for one so young. He had| prepared for his appearance, I had entirely 
read much and thought deeply. I could not forgotten my friend of the sixth story by t 
consider him a fool. In fact, I was continually | time I had reached home. Circumstances had 
contradicting myself in all opinions Goncerning | shut out all memory of his eccentricity ever 
him. I had never met before such a man as| since. My four accomplished and fashionab 
he. He did not seem conceited—and I tried | daughters would be shocked by his vulgar im- 
him severely then, giving my sentiments on his | pudence; and present with us, too, was tl 
vork in a caustic style, which I rarely indulge | ebrated Oleander, whose last volume of ] 
Often, when my denunciations were loud- | were the world’s talk. How would his ref 
est (I still remembered his impudence!), he, | nature endure such odious contact ? 
without attempting the faintest excuse, would In the hurry of the moment I ejaculated t 
chime in with my remarks, and acknowledge he | my companions, “‘ A young artist who will mal 
was ashamed of the subject criticised. When | his way yet!” when the figure of Jones was pre- 


by extravagant praise I tried to draw him into | sented, arrayed in the usual threadbare coat, 
J & { \ 
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and furthermore adorned by a pair of cheap! Jones here interrupted the flow of eloquence 


gloves. 

Jones advanced smilingly and easily up to 
me, and my intention of requesting him to sit 
in the back parlor for a few moments until I 
could attend to him was at once abandoned. 
With him came his influence. I suceumbed. 
It was his first visit, I was convinced, into “ good 
society,” and curious to see how great his “gen- 
was, I introduced him to the assembled 
party. 

Any other man in his position, gifted with 
the ordinary sentiments of humanity, would, I 
know, have exhibited some hesitancy as he sa- 
luted the brilliant, and in part scornful, circle. 
He surely could not but feel that he had made 
a mistake, that he was not entirely welcome. 
Not a trace of embarrassment was visible in his 
manner, and he seated himself on a chair near 
my eldest daughter. When unobserved she 
threw a look at me which made me pity Jones. 
His mistake, however, was in some degree mine, 
and as a gentleman I could not forbear render- 
ing. him all the assistance I could to make him 
feel comfortable. Yet I supposed, of course, 
that he would act as though he knew himself 
more fit to be an observer than the observed. 
His conduct for the first few moments justified 
my opinion. He was quite silent, and after a 
few pleasant remarks passed him by my wife he 
was left to himself. 


. ” 
1uS8 


Oleander is a gentleman of fortune as well | 


asa poet. He is a decided aristocrat. He is 


one of many Americans on whom the traditions 


of the Old World have greater influence than the 
noble spirit of progress which characterizes our 
own institutions. In an imaginative being, 
however, such as he, I consider this less repre- 
hensible. ‘The past must ever have a halo which 
the present has not. He was mounted on his 
hobby as Jones entered the room, and, I could 
perceive, was intensely disgusted at his appear- 
ance and the air of equality with which he shook 
hands with him. 
but it was altogether insufficient to disturb his 
serenity ; and yet Oleander is a ‘‘ great” man. 
He has been addressing many of his late poems 
to my eldest daughter, whom he regards with 
the most refined affection. To this, somewhat, 
I attributed his manifestations of impatience as 
Jones seated himself beside her, and, apparent- 
ly unconscious of the poor figure he cut, made 
some pleasant observation. 

As soon as sufficient civilities had been paid 
“the painter,” Oleander, ignoring his presence, 
saw fit to take up his discourse at the point 
where it had been broken off, and launched 
into a glorification of the feudal ages : 

‘**In that bright star of olden time the people 
held their proper place. They were the right- 
ful slaves of their noble masters. That defer- 
ence was paid station which its merits accorded. 
Nobility was transmitted from father to son, 
and no aspiring demagogue could seat himself 
beside it Churls were churls then—by them- 
selves and all others so regarded.” 


Jones must have seen it too, | 


by saying, ‘‘ You forget, Sir, that in that ‘ gold- 
en era’ all the more noble professions were de- 
graded beside that of arms; the physician was 
but an apothecary; the learned man of science 
despised or dreaded as a wizard; poets them- 
selves, instead of divinely-inspired teachers, 
were looked upon as mere servants.” 

This was outrageously impudent of Jones. 
Confound the fellow! who was he? A miser- 
able dauber, who could hardly support himself! 
My wife gave me a supplicating look, My eldest 
daughter frowned and bit her lips; my youngest 
laughed softly to herself. There was an awful 
pause, and then Oleander, without reply, in 
calm disdain proceeded. I could yet see he 
was enraged, and knowing his sareastic power, 
felt sure the presumptuous Jones would at length 
be brought to his proper level. 

The system of caste was further lauded. Ole- 
ander went more remotely into history and ex- 
tolled the ancient Egyptians. ‘‘ Among them,” 
he observed, ‘‘ was carefully studied the natural 
fitness of things. The earpenter’s son must be 
a carpenter, the plowman’sa plowman. Among 
them were not seen parents toiling hard and 
depriving themselves of comforts in order that 
their children might reach another and a higher 
position. No children despised their parents in 
that their education, their accustomed circum- 
stances, unfitted them for the circle in which 
their offspring moved.” 

He. talked splendidly, and we all thought 
Jones completely annihilated. Every word ut- 
tered was a stab at the youngster’s insolence. 
How elegantly it was done too! Oleander had 
never impressed us more favorably. My wife 
and daughters interchanged looks of ill-conceal- 
ed satisfaction. No one of us glanced in Jones’s 
direction out of pity for his extreme discomfiture. 
Imagine, then, our astonishment when, in a firm 
and dignified tone, that individual again inter- 
rupted our esteemed friend’s oratory : 

** As a philosopher, Sir, you are, I must sup- 
pose, inclined to honor those who love the truth. 
You will oblige me by throwing more light upon 
what you have just uttered. It appears to me 
that the laws of God are higher than those of 
man; that where He gave talent He meant it 
should be used. No one, I believe, can deny 
that the common people have produced the 
greatest geniuses. What would not mankind 
have lost had they been compelled by law to 
devote themselves exclusively to the parental 
profession !” 

Jones sfioke well—there was no question of 
that. But then what impudence! - I 
saw the gentlemanly exterior of Oleander s 
discomposed. He. turned pale with indigna- 
tion and bit his lips before he responded, in a 
frigid tone: 

‘<T know of no better illustration, Sir, of the 
truth of my remarks than yourself. I bid you 
good-evening.” He glanced at the clock upon 
the mantle, and added, gayly: ‘* Yes, ladies, 
your pleasant converse has delayed me many 


never 
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minutes beyond the time set for an appojnt- | 
ment elsewhere.”” And bowing himself out of 
the room he was gone. 

Jones, the indomitable, had, however, oppor- 
tunity to declare to him that a gentleman did 
not know what a verbal insult was; he cared | 
merely for the truth concerning himself. My 
youngest daughter now asked him for his opin- 
ion on a book of engravings just published, 
and he seated himself beside her to examine 
them 

I was lost in a reverie for some moments, and 
then invited Mr. Jones to visit my collection of 
paintings. My daughter Emma accompanied 
us. I had intended to give the young man 
some fatherly advice, but her presence prevent- 
ed it. Would I have been able to do so had 
she not been with us? [I really doubt it, s 
self-possessed was he with all his impudence. 
Had Oleander maintained his supremacy? or 
had Jones—? I looked at his ill-clad figure. 
I thought of his position in society. I won- 
dered—and well I might. My enthusiasm for 
art, however, soon absorbed my mind. In an 
animated and learned conversation with my 
protégé (?) I again’forgot myself, and, bidding 
him good-by, cordially invited him again to 
visit me. 

‘* Why, George, how could you?” 
wife, indignantly. 

‘*The impudent little 
my eldest daughter. 

‘‘He’s shockingly vulgar! 
Elizabeth and Matilda. 

**Oh, pa, I think he’s so funny!” laughed | 
Emma, my youngest. 

How could so much impudence be joined | 
with such good sense was that which puzzled | 
me. 

I saw Jones two or three times after this be- | 
fore I felt in myself the ability to speak to him 
as I desired, and as my natural kindly feeling | 
prompted me. At last the occasion came. At | 
the private view of the National Academy I was | 
so inspired. A friend was about to present | 
Jones to the great Splatterdash—an historical | 
painter of renown. ‘That worthy bowed stiffly 
and contemptuously as Jones advanced, where- | 
upon he incontinently turned upon his heel and | 
walked away, leaving the famed artist in a state | 
of rage too gigantic for description. I saw the | 
whole scene, and meeting Jones instantly after 
addressed him : 

‘¢ My young friend, you will surely not refuse | 
advice from a man like me, old enough to be 
your father.” | 

«Certainly not, Sir. 
respect you. Your opinions will be listened to | 
gladly. If I prove them correct I shall be hap- | 

| 
| 


asked my 
wretch!” exclaimed 


” 


declared both 


I have every reason to 


py to adopt them.” 
‘“¢ Weil, I have observed what has just passed. 
It appears to me you do not sufficiently study 


| I, exalted to his station, 


what is customary. No one knows better the 
worth of your heart and mind than myself, but 
from a man in your position—you have no 
name, you are poor—the world expects greater 
deference. It adjudges impudence the absence 
of that deference.” 

‘** 1 know the world, Sir, only when it is right. 


ve 


| L have long ago convinced myself I should not 


know how to act should I yield myself to the 
opinions of others. It would be making of my- 
self a shuttle-cock to innumerable battle-doors. 
Study, reflection, the are 
guides that alone have helped me in my on- 
ward course through life. Should I give them 
up I would be compelled to consider myself a 
fool. I would be a fool. I honor distinction 
and I honor wealth, but only as they should be 
honored. Possession of those advantages often 
proves ability, but possession of them does not 
necessarily exact servility from others. <A great 
man, Sir, does not wish the marks of respect so 
much as respect itself. A great man respects 
others. It is the duty of a gentleman to prove 
himself one. That Splatterdash did not regard 
me in my proper light. I took the only course 
I knew to make him acquainted with his error. 
I could not have respected myself had I acted 
differently. He may be a great artist, but he 
is not a noble man. Ino sooner saw his man- 
ner toward me than I perceived I understood 
the gentlemanly character better than he did. 
could not so act to- 
ward a poorer brother. Such pride as his is 
meanness of soul. The nobility of a man is 
much greater than the nobility of a painter 
He is above me in small things. 
him in great.” 

What could I say to such a tirade as this? 
His impassioned manner, his flashing eye ele- 
vated his stature and gave dignity to his ill- 
clad form. The man before me was not the 
man whom five minutes before I had accosted 
I had no advice to offer him. Luckily for me 
a mutual friend came up at this juncture, and 
my reply was not necessitated. 


exercise of reason, 


I am above 


All this happened two years ago. Yesterday 
I had another instance of Jones’s impudence. 
With a bland smile, a firm yet respectful man- 
ner, he solicited of me the hand of my favorite, 
my youngest daughter Emma. She it is to 
whom the only heir of the great Croesus has 
| been paying the most impassioned addresses— 
my most beautiful, my most loving! 

‘* Well, Jones, really I—” 

‘¢ Sir, I have a certainty now of three thou- 
sand a year, and I—” 

**Oh, pa, I love him so much!’ 

That magnetic eye was upon me. 
I refuse ? 

as W ell, 


you!” 


How could 


well; bless you, my children, bless 
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THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


MOVING TO TEXAS, 


gre gentleman whom we see riding toward 
us along this forest road is Mr. Morton 
MecRobert, late of Virginia. He wears, you 
see, a broad-brimmed woolen hat, that is to 
protect him from the sun, and because no 
amount of crushing in traveling will injure it. 


As he rides nearer to us you can see under the | 
rim of his hat enough of his face to read therein | 


cheerfulness, sincerity, and quiet determination. 
You can know that it is not to preaching that 
he is going, by the copperas-colored clothes he 
wears—worn for hard service and not for show. 
Yes, the horse he rides is a good one, as you no- 
tice—strong, spirited, with small, sharp-pointed 
ears in incessant motion. Black Bob is his 
naine. 

But let horse and rider pass on, for we hear 
the sound of coming wheels behind him, and 
we want to see who it is. And while the 
sound draws nearer along the winding of the 
sandy road among the trees, just a word or two 
about Mr. McRobert. It would have been in 
strict accordance with Texas usage if we had 
stopped him when we had first met him and 
proceeded thus: 

* Good-morning, Sir.” 

‘* Good-morning,” he would have replied. 

** Moving, I reckon ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir, I believe so.” 

‘*What State are you from ?” 

** Virginia.” 

Then if you happened to be from Virginia too 
you would instantly ask, ‘* Ah, indeed! 
county?” And if you happened to be from the 
same or bordering counties there would be no 
telling where the conversation would end—not 
until you ascertained the degree of your relation- 
ship to him, if it took three hours. If you were 
not from Virginia you would only ask, taking 
less interest in him, “I say, stranger, what did 
you leave for?” 

Nor in the early days of Texas would a mover 
to the State have been astonished, scarce dis- 
pleased, at the question. Many came then to 
Texas on account of frauds or murders com- 
mitted bythem. Of these some continued their 
evil coarses in their new home, and soon per- 
ished by intemperance or the bowie-knife. But 
very many turned over a new leaf altogether, 
refunded ultimately all they owed, and lived 
many a long year afterward prosperous in cattle 
and lands, respected and happy. Criminals 
rarely fly to Texas now. They are more cer- 
tainly caught and carried back than if they had 
concealed themselves in the cellars of their own 
city. Emigration to Texas now is larger than 
ever before, but of a character, in general, en- 
tirely different. 

Now if Mr. MeRobert had been one of the 
refugees from justice, in answer to any such 


What a 


| question he would have said, ‘‘ Oh, well, yes, I 
had some difficulties in the neighborhood where 
I lived.” The word difficulties” embraced 
every thing—theft, forgery, assassination. 

| However, I hardly think any one would have 
| questioned Mr. McRobert as closely as was usual 
|in the case of strangers. It is astonishing how 
| much of his character, good or bad, a man car- 
ries in his face; and there was an aspect of 
dignity and self-respect in the very countenance 
and bearing of this gentleman that would have 
repressed allimpertinence. If he had answered, 
however, he would have told that he had been 
once a wealthy planter in Virginia. I do not 
| think he would have detailed to any one the 
| manner in which he had been swindled out of 
| his property by the base treachery of one whom 
| he had greatly esteemed and loved. ‘This was 
| a part of his past experience which he nev 

| luded to, hardly even in his own family ; 

| he thought of even as little as possible. 

| not necessary to enter into any detail just here. 

|The result was, that Mr. McRobert had been 

| rapidly reduced from wealth to almost poverty. 

His coming to Texas happened in this way: 

| Years before, his brother Frank, warm-hearted 
| but wayward, had gone to Texas, had fought 
in all its early wars with Indians and Mexicans, 
| had settled there, and had become extravagant- 
| ly attached to the country. Remaining, so far 
as was known, unmarried, all he seemed to care 
for was Texas and his brother Morton’s family. 
** A letter from Uncle Frank!” by any one re- 
turning from the post-office, was an announce- 
ment always hailed with special pleasure. 
Now, it so happened that very soon after his 
heavy loss such a letter was announced one 
morning in the family. Uncle Frank had often 
urged his brother to move to Texas. In this 
letter, though he had heard nothing of his broth- 
er’s loss, he urged the same thing with more 
force than ever before. He even made a spe- 
cial offer. He had ‘‘located”—that is, had 
picked out and legally secured—a league of fine 
land on the Colorado River, which he offered to 
his brother as a free gift in case he would move 
to Texas. To show how much he was in earn- 
est, whole-souled Uncle Frank had actually in- 
closed the patent to the land, with its broad red 
seal and the transfer indorsed on the back of the 
broad parchment. 

The morning the letter came Mr. McRobert 
had risen from a night of sleepless anxiety as to 
the future. At family worship he had besought 
Divine direction as to his plans, and it was when 
the family were at breakfast that Hark, the 
black man, brought in the large letter in its 
huge brown envelope, and laid it on the table. 
It really seemed a providence, a direct reply to 
prayer, a flash of light upon a dark spot. 

Venable, the eldest boy, read the letter aloud 
It was full of descriptions of the.health, fertil- 
ity, beauty, prosperity of Texas, and urgent were 
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Uncle Frank’s entreaties that the family wean 
come He even spoke very disrespecttully 
of Old Virginia, in comparison with the ‘* New 
Dominion,” as he styled Texas. He offered, from 
his large herds, to give his brother ‘‘a start,” as 
he called it, of cows and horses ; offered to help 
offered him ‘‘ any thing and 
No 
had such an idea. 


out. 


him build a cabin ; 
every thing” if he would only come out. 
one of the family had ever 
Texas? As well move to Kamtschatka! But 

the first thought of father and mother was a 

providence! Just as they were cut to the soul 

by the treachery of a friend, here was the warm 

heart and hand of a brother; just as their estate 

had slipped from them and they knew not what 

to do, another and much larger estate lay there 

upon the table among the breakfast things in 

that parchment, if they would have it! And 

this is the blessed case of the child of God. Here 

was their Father in Heaven, with his left hand | 
permitting them to be so afflicted in Virginia, 
but with his right. hand, at the same instant, 
touching the heart and prompting the hand of 
Uncle Frank far away in Texas, and all to bring 
about, as I think we will see, the greater 
and happiness of the family than if He had per- | 
mitted events to roll on in their usual channel. 
Christians read, in their own experience as well 
as in Scripture, that ‘all things work together 
for good to them that love God.” 

The same divine haad that laid that letter on 
the table that morning touched, at the same in- 
stant, the heart of the family to accept his prov- | 
idence thus manifested. When Venable had | 
finished reading the letter it was a settled mat- 
ter that they would remove to Texas. No one 
said so, but all felt that it was settled. Will- | 
iam was only six years old—eight years younger 
than Venable—yet he expressed the feeling of 
the whole table when, at last, he burst out, the 
first to break the silence: ‘‘Oh, I am so glad | 
we are going to Texas!” Bessie did not say | 
any thing, of course, as she was not yet four | 
years old; but whatever delighted ‘‘ Brother 
Will” delighted her. 

One person, however, did speak about it—in 
fact, speak about nothing else henceforth—and 
that was Rohamma. She had just brought in | 
a plate of hot batter-cakes. She did not wait to 
hear any thing said after the letter was read. 
Hurrying into the kitchen she caught Hark, her 
husband, somewhat roughly by the shoulder, 
and exclaimed : 

** All done now! we gwine to Texas, you 
nigger! What you bring that letter for?” 

Her opinion of the matter Scip, too, well 
knew long before night. A more thoroughly 
spanked negro child was not in all Virginia. | 
For some days she waited on table with solemn, 
silent protest on her face. In addition to her 
perpetual bewailment of the matter over her 
wash-tub and ovens, she ventured once, and 
only once, to utter her sentiments and all her 
sentiments one day when with her mistress en- 
gaged in packing. 

Poor Rohamma! 


or od 


Texas was to her Indians 


| Appearance on the scene. 


| past us, and we are 


and Mexicans and wild beasts and poor white 
folks, and all that was horrible to imagine 
would almost rather have died than go. 
the fact so felt her mistress too, although 
she endeavored to conceal it. Rohamma did 
not look at her *‘ Miss Manda” as she expressed 
all her horror and protest ag: 
when she had finished her 
her from the trunk over whi 
ing, and said, quietly: 

**Rohamma, we are going to T 
settled. But if you don’t want to go 
your Mass Morton will leave you and 
Scip here. Colonel Jones is anxious to 
all. You needn't go if you don’t wa 

The “girl” glanced up at the pal 
face and tearful eyes of her mistress, laid 
the folded sheets she was handing, and burst 
into tears; they had babies together— 
never apart. 

“Law! Miss ’Manda,” 
know I won't stay. Texas is drefful, 


18, 


Texas 


ch 


anxious 
down 


been 


she sobb d, ‘you 


but if th 


fam'ly must go, I go too!” 


ynfu- 


it was 


A long, long time it took; weeks of ¢ 
sion and getting ready and leave-taking 
only at the last day that Uncle ¢ made his 
A wealthy planter, 
and living in an adjoining county, he had held 
himself hitherto aloof from his brother in his 
misfortune. When he found him act tart- 
ing for Texas—driven partly by feeling and ¢ 
great deal more by what px ople would s y; 

to the neighborhood, going to Texa 

| falling down a tremendous precipic be en- 
deavored to interpose. It was too late. 

** But, at least, don’t take the children with 
you to such a country,” he urged. “It’s no 
place for them, at any rate. - ave on 
my place for a time, any how; at 
home with their cousins there. Yo ou are certain 
to come back to Virginia. Don’t take them. 
Amanda had better stay too. If you must 
why go and see how you like the count 
yourself first.” 

No; Mr. McRobert’s 
up. The offer, which once would have been 
gladly accepted, was made too late. And so, 
before the neighbors could fairly believe it, the 
McRobert family were gone. 

They could have gone by sea to New Orleans, 
and so to Galveston; but Mrs. McRobert had a 
peculiar horror of the sea, and so the journey is 
made overland. 

All this time Mr. McRobert has riddet 
waiting to see what folly 
Here they come toiling along in the deep 
sand. An open barouche first, drawn by a pair 
of strong mules. ‘That is right. Sever take 
horses to draw on a long journey ; mules are far 
the best on every account. That is Venable 
you see on the front-seat driving. That 
him. She insisted sitting 
there, rather than by her mother on the back- 
seat, that she might see every thing. Let the 
carriage roll by. Here comes a wagon 
four mules behind. That is Hark walking 
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driving. ‘To keep up with the carriage is his 
business. ‘lhe wagon is strong, blue, well cov- 
ered, and packed with trunks and camping 
things. I see Rohamma and Scip are riding 
inside; they walk sometimes, but ride when 
tired, After the wagon comes William, on his 
white pony; ‘ Slow” he calls him, just because 
he thinks he is the fastest pony, when put at it, 
that ever trotted. 

And this is the order of travel ever since they 
left Virginia, and now here they are entering, 
after several weeks of travel, upon Western Tex- 
Mr. McRobert rides before to buy corn, or 
to fix upon a good camping-place for the night, 
or to have the ferry-boat ready when a river is 
to be crossed. Willrides behind to pick up any 
thing that may be dropped from the carriage or 
wagon, and to bring up the rear generally. Scip 
by himself, or Rohainma with Bessie, in walking, 
are very apt to loiter behind, and Will’s business 
istokeep them up. Sometimes Venable changes 
with Will or with his father. 
often walks, or even rides on horseback or in 
the wagon for a change. 

Twenty miles a day is all they aim to make; 
sometimes it is less, sometimes more than this, 
as the camping-places happen to fit. Grass for 
the animals, wood for the camp-fire, water for 
cooking and drinking, are the requisites. Ar- 
rived at such a spot about sundown, the car- 
riage and wagon are arranged to the windward 


as 
as. 


side, both to escape danger from the sparks and | 


to keep off the wind. The animals are unhar- 
nessed and fed with corn, and afterward well 


rubbed down by Hark, and tethered out to graze 
—all night if they will. Meanwhile Mr. McRob- 
ert and Venable have taken the tent out of the 
wagon and put it up—on sloping ground, if pos- 


sible, in case it should rain. ‘Then a huge log 
is cut and rolled to the mouth of the tent, and 
an enormous fire built against it by Scip. 

All this time Will has attended to his pony, 
Slow, and assisted his mother. As to Roham- 
ma, by the time all are ready for it, she has 
supper ready on the roaring fire. The fare is 
far coarser than was ever placed on their table 
in Virginia; but appetite? not one but eats 
with a relish never known before; not one but 
seems twenty pounds fatter since starting. Two 
members of the family enjoy it especially—Duke 


and Snap—the one Venable’s big mastiff, the, 


other Will’s pet terrier; they were trotting un- 
der the wagon when we first met the family, 
and this is the reason we did not see them be- 
fore. 

But all are tired enough when supper is over; 
so Mr. McRobert reads a passage from his pock- 
et Bible, and all kneel down while he thanks 
their heavenly Father for the events of the day, 
and commends the beloved little group to His 
unsleeping care during the night. 
The boys always sleep in the tent, their parents 
in the wagon; while the servants sleep upon 
the ground on their blankets, with their feet to 
the fire, the soundest of all. Notwithstanding 


their travel, Duke and Snap seem to be up and | 


Mrs. McRobert | 


| el of the week with joy. 


Then to bed. 


around all night, seeing that all is right. Often 
enough Hark is roused at night by their furious 
barking to drive off some intruding hog or cow. 
Once or twice Hark found that they had treed 
an opossum near the camp, and next morning 
it was broiling on the coals for all who would 
partake. 

By early dawn all are up and dressed, re- 
freshed by their sleep in the open air, that 
sweetest of all sleep. <A rapid breakfast, a 
quick stowing away of every thing, a crack of 
Hark’s whip, and soon the smouldering camp- 
fire remains the only memento that the spot 
had been the family’s home for a night. At 
noon there is a short halt for an hour or so, for 
a hasty snack upon the grass beside the grazing 
mules. 

On Saturday afternoons an early halt is al- 
ways made, the camp fixed with more care than 
usual, and the Sabbath spent in rest according 
to the commandment. Pleasant Sabbatlis, too, 
upon which all looked back long after with pleas- 
ure as they had anticipated them during the tray- 
The animals are well 
rubbed and fed, and permitted to graze all day. 
In the morning there is family worship, and the 
singing of sweet, familiar hymns beneath the for- 
est trees, the elder children memorizing hymns 
or verses from Scripture, or reading as they re- 
clined upon the clean grass. None enjoyed the 
day more than the servants—singing together 
their camp-meeting songs, or carding their heads 
with wool cards, or sleeping soundly beneath the 
wagon. It was a day of enjoyment, of rest to 
all; even Duke and Snap appreciated it, lying 
at their ease in the sun. 

And so day succeeded day, and week succeed- 
edweek. Every day something new. Now the 
harness would break in some severe tug up hill, 
or a swingle-tree would snap in two, or a particu- 
larly bad stretch of road would occur where all 


| . ° 
would have to walk, or it would rain, or a halt 


had to be made at the road-side shop while 
mending was done, or a village was passed 
through, where small purchases had to be made 
and innumerable questions had to be answered. 
It was on the 3d day of March the family left 
Loiterwater, the name of their place in Vir- 
ginia; and on the night of the 6th of May Mr. 
McRobert told them at supper that by that time 
next day they might reach the Colorado River, 
somewhere near their future home. Next day 
all were up before light, and an exciting-time it 
was, as, indeed, it had been for a week past. 
The whole aspect of the country since they 


| had crossed the Brazos was entirely unlike any 


thing they had ever seen before. Only occa- 
sionally would they pass through a belt of post- 
oaks or a bottom of pecan-trees. For the most 
part the hard, smooth road wound over the roll- 
ings of the prairie. Bessie fairly screamed with 
joy when she beheld the vast expanse actually 
splendid with innumerable flowers, especially 
blue and red, set off in deep green grass as the 
sky is with stars. A buoyancy of spirits, an ex- 
citement, a positive exhilaration possessed every 
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ene. The pure, clear air was inhaled like the | now in Texas, and actually seated under Uncle 


drinking of wine. 


enced was more like a return of the exquisite 
joy of childhood than any thing else; and even 
the children thought their parents seemed youn- 
ger and happier than they had ever known them. 
Venable could hardly attend to his driving. 
Will was almost wild, darting now to the right, 
now to the left of the road, to gather some par- 
ticularly bright flowers for Bessie. 


When the first drove of deer was seen grazing | 


off to the left, even Venable shouted till he was 
almost hoarse. But when a huge rabbit jumped 
up almost from under the hoofs of Black Bob, 
ran a few steps, and then stopped and sat look- 
ing at them with such droll ears, nearly a foot 
long, even Duke and Snap were too much as- 
tonished to pursue. As to Will, off he shot 
after it on Slow, calling on the dogs until re- 
called from the hopeless chase by his father. 
And so on all day; for there was too much 
eagerness to stop to dine. 

About the middle of the afternoon a range 
of blue mountains hemmed them in upon the 
left, one peak towering above the rest, and at 
their base was a dense valley of timber, through 
which they could catch the silver gleam of the 
Colorado. But the attention of the family -was 
now diverted by seeing a horseman galloping 
toward them across the prairie from the mount- 
ains. It was a singular, alarming object. A 
heavy wool hat came almost entirely over his 
bearded face; a buckskin suit heavily fringed, 
a gun before him on the saddle, where hung a 
coil of rope; a wild, rough pony under him com- 
pleted his appearance. And it increased their 
alarm when they saw him gallop right up to 
their father on the road before them in the dis- 
tance, rein up his horse, leap off, unhook the 
coil of rope from the pommel of the saddle and 
throw it on the ground, then actually seize hold 
upon and tear their father from his saddle! In 
the midst of the consternation of the family little 
Bessie, who had been looking eagerly on, lisped 
out, ‘*I expetht thath my Uncle Frank!” ‘The 
alarm was changed to joy; and from every lip 
rang the cry, ‘‘Oh, Uncle Frank, Uncle Frank!” 


CHAPTER II. 


GETTING A LITTLE FIXED. 
Ir was Uncle Frank sure enough! He had 


received his brother’s lettey announcing their 


coming, and for two weeks past he had been | 
watching out for them from the top of Pilot | 
By dark he had them safe and sound | 
‘* Harkal,” he called it, mean- 


Knob. 
inside his house. 
ing thereby the Spanish ‘‘jacal”—the Mexican 
name for a *‘ cabin.” 


The children long remembered this as by far | 
They | 


the most exciting night of their lives. 
could not realize it. Only a little while ago 


in Virginia, which now seemed far, far away ; | too? 


As Mr. and Mrs. McRobert 
said to one another, the singular feeling experi- | 





| been asked in this house,” 


Frank’s roof, around the huge fire-place. They 
could hardly talk for looking around. There 
were the rough log walls, with near a dozen 
guns of various sorts supported on wooden pegs 
along them, while all kinds of twisted powder- 
horns and shot-pouches made out of spotted 
skins hung beside. Then there was the queer 
‘*puncheon” floor and the odd wooden chairs 
and stools; singular-shaped gourds hung by a 
thong around the middle with a cob stuck in 
the mouth; spearswith curious iron heads, which 
they afterward learned were to “jig” fish with; 
nets to trap partridges; large knives in skin 
sheaths, and dozens of other things new to them 

Then there was Francisco, their uncle’s Mex- 
ican servant-boy, blowing at the coffee-pot on 
the hearth and baking flat cakes, which Uncle 
Frank called ‘‘torteyas"—a name which they aft- 
erward found was spelled tortdlas. He was the 
first Mexican they had ever seen, and they eyed 


| him suspiciously. 


Above all there was Uncle Frank. Sucha 
beard, and such a dress, and so radiant with joy 
and welcome. They were almost afraid of him 
except Bessie, and she had climbed upon his 
knees as soon as he sat down, and, with a child's 
(and above all a girl-child’s) instinctive knowl- 
edge of character, loved him dearly from the 
start. Henceforth papa and mamma might al- 
most bid good-by to her, she was “ Uncle Frank's 
girl.” 

Such cups and saucers too when they sat down 
to table—no two cups or plates or dishes alike 
And the broiled venison—shot that day specially 
for them, Uncle Frank said; and the great dish 
of wild honey beside it; and the nice fresh but- 
ter, and the buttermilk in a big wash-pitcher ; 
and the hot, crisp tortillas—the children, and 
their parents too, hardly ever made so hearty 
a meal, Only they could hardly eat for talking, 
asking, and answering a hundred questions. 
Only Bessie kept silent, watching Uncle Frank 
She saw him drink one cup of coffee and then 
another. But when Francisco brought the cof- 
fee-pot, boiling from the fire, to fill his cup a 
third time she could hold in no longer 

‘Oh, Uncle Frank, you'll be thick, you 
drinkth too muth coffee !"’ 

All laughed, and Uncle Frank said, ‘‘ Why, 
Bess, coffee is what I live on. Folks in Texas 
drink coffee all day when they can get it. The 


| pot’s always on the hearth, and it’s never cold 


when any body’s on the ranche—ranche means 
here, at home.” 

In fact, all were happy; but no one more so 
than their host. He seemed overflowing with 
joy. When they first sat down to table his broth- 
er had said: ‘‘If you please, brother,” and had 
asked a blessing 

‘‘That’s the first time a blessing has ever 
said Uncle Frank. 
‘*Tt seems like Virginia itself. Don't you re- 
member, Morton, how father used always to ask 
blessing in your very words ; and to return thanks 
And mother, when father was away at 
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Richmond, would always put her hands to- 
gether and say blessing in his place? How 
it all comes back to me! I have been mighty 
wild, I know. Never mind, that’s all past; I 
take another trail from to-night.” 

And after supper it was at Uncle Frank’s 
own request that his brother read a chapter and 
offered a prayer. He thanked God for having led 
them safely through their journey ; for permit- 
ting the sons of sainted parents to meet after 
so many years. He entreated His blessing upon 
them in all things in the new life they were en- 
tering upon. There were tears in more eyes 
than one when they arose from their knees. 


But even then Venable could not but notice | 


the astonished, frightened look of Francisco, 


standing by the door. No wonder. It was the 


first time the Mexican had ever seen Protestant 
It was something entirely new to 


worship. 

him. 
Bright and early the children were up and 

out next morning. ‘The broad landscape, the 


sparkling air, the wind blowing as if they were | 


out at sea—all was new and exhilarating. There 


was Francisco too, just starting off with a coil | 
of singular-looking rope on one arm and a buck- | 


The children answered his 
/” with the same saluta- 


et on the other. 
smiling ‘‘ Buenas Dias 
tion, only in English—‘‘ Good-morning 

‘*Why, what is this ?” said Will, touching, as 
they walked along, the rope—a hide cut into 
strips. 

‘* Lariat,” replied the Mexican. ‘‘ That,” 
continued he, pointing to another rope hanging 
on the branch of a mesquit-tree they were pass- 
ing, and made of hair nicely twisted together— 
** that cabris.” 


a 
> 


‘*But what are you going to do with your | 


lariat ?” 


By this time they had reached a rude rail | 


pen, in which were niear’a dozen calves. With- 
out replying Francisco let down the bars and 
admitted one of the impatient cows standing 
without. But before the calf could reach its 
mother 
co, was around its neck, and the other end of 
the lariat run around a tree in the pen. The 
calf was permitted to suck for a minute or so, 


then the tightened rope held it struggling near- | 


er the tree, while Francisco, first pouring water 
from the bucket over his hands, proceeded to 
milk. Only about a pint was obtained, and 
the same process had to be gone through with 
all the cows before the bucket was filled. 

‘<I say, Francisco, you must teach me how 
to throw the lariat,” said Venable, as they walk- 
ed toward the house. 

The Mexican laughed, and nodded. Notwith- 
standing his black eyes and hair and swarthy col- 
or, and outlandish, broad-brimmed, high-crowned 
black hat, the children felt far more at ease in 


regard to him than they had done the night be- | 


fore. 

‘“* See here,” said Francisco; and handing the 
milk-bucket to Venable he pointed to a broken- 
off limb projecting from a mesquit-tree some 


” 


a noose, thrown by the skillful Francis- | 
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thirty feet off, and with a swift hurl of his hand 
the noosed end of the lariat was around it in q 
moment, while the other end remained in his 
grasp. 
to the tree he disengaged the lariat, coiled jt 
again, and placed it in the hand of his compan- 
10n. 

Venable did try his best, but at the first throw 
the noose did not reach half-way to the tree. 
At the next it went that far, but did not « 
within five feet of the tree even, falling 
side. At the next throw the whole V 
out of his hand far over the top of the tree, 
amidst the hearty laughter of all. 

** Never mind—try every day—learn at last,” 
| said Francisco as they proceeded to the house, 
and the boys both resolved that learn they would, 
if effort and patience could accomplish it. 
while they began to look up somewhat 
Mexican, who seemed only about the same age 
as Venable. But they did not dream of half he 
could do, as they were soon to learn. 
| ‘* Now,” said Uncle Frank, as they sat a 
|table after breakfast, ‘‘ what I propose is this: 
while sister Amanda and Bessie and Will rest 
themselves, suppose, Morton, that you and Ven- 
able take a ride with me—not on horseback but 
in the boat; it’s down at the bank, not a hun- 
dred yards from the house. We can look around 
a little. What do you say?” 

Mr. McRobert and Venable willingly consent- 
ed. After seeing that their animals had been 
securely tethered out to graze on the rich mes- 
quit grass growing abundantly around, and of 
which they seemed to eat greedily, and yielding 
to the earnest entreaty of Will to go with them, 
they started. Uncle Frank first said a few words 
to Francisco, who nodded and said, ‘* Si, st, S 
| nor,” with a profusion of singular gestures with 
his fingers which struck Will as particularly 
funny. 

“‘ What did he say see, see for, uncle, 
twist his fingers so for?” inquired he, 
walked on. 

**QOh, sz, st is Spanish for yes; and 
fingers, Mexicans talk with them—five tongues 
on every hand, and one in their mouth’”—re- 
|plied his uncle. ‘* You'll understand it all, 
Will, after a while.” 

In a few moments the whole party were em- 
barked in the skiff and out upon the broad, clear 
river. It was a large, strong-built boat, nice- 
ly painted, and the name Dolores painted on 
the stern and on each side of the prow. 

** Who was Dolores, uncle?” asked Will as 
they glided along. « 

‘Not now—I’ll tell you some of these days. 
Pshaw, why did I forget it!” replied his uncle, 
a little hastily, and there was a something in 
his tone that made all regret that the question 
had been asked. 

‘‘ Ah, stop! I like to have forgotten,” said 
| Uncle Frank. Laying his oars down he took 
a tin cup from under the seat, dipped it in the 
river, washed it well, then filled it with water, 
and handed it to his brother. 


** You try,” he continued ; and running 
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I'm thirsty,” said Mr. 


Thank 
McRobert. 
‘¢ Never mind, please drink; and you, Ven- 


able, and you too, Will. That's right. That'll 
7 


you, 


dao. 


“ But why did you want us to drink ?” asked 
his brother. 
“oD te 
lease; there’s a paddle in the bottom, Mor- 
: I want to steer dow 
er bank.” 
As they sped rapidly along under the v 
the children 
exclaimed with delight every moment at the 


ll you to-night. Steer, will you, if 


n stream toward the 


igor- 


ous strokes of their uncle's oars 


transparency of the water and the beauty of the 
scenery. A flock of mallard ducks flew so close 
over their heads that they could see the beauti- 
ful green of 
their eyes. 

“Oh, if I 
ble. 

‘* Yes, and knew how to hit,” said Will. 

**T'll see that you both learn to do that well 
enough before long,” said their uncle. ‘ [ hi 
got a good rifle for you at the harkal, Venable, 
and a double-barrel shot-gun for you, Will. I 

‘t think what made me forget to give them 

to you before we left.” 

**Oh, uncle! thank you, thank you!” said 
both the delighted boys in a breath. 

‘It’s often been with me no deer no sup- 

r. Mrs. Necessity was the old lady that taught 
ne how said their uncle. ‘* And 
I think I can hit in less than ten yards of 
a doe’s foreshoulder when I try hard. Throw 
us a little more into the bank, Morton—that’s 


their necks and the very black of 


> said Vena- 


only had a gun here! 


ive 


T 
i 
I 


to shoot,” 


now 


1 

** Oh, see—yonder’s another river!” exclaimed 
both of the boys, as the thick undergrowth of the 
river-bank directly opposite them on the other 
side parted suddenly as they sped down the riv- 
er and revealed a beautiful stream almost as wide 
as the Colorado, on which they floated, of bluer 
flowing at right angles into the Colorado 
from among dense forest trees drooping over on 


water, 


eacl ide. 
‘* That? that isn’t a river," replied their un- 
cle; ‘*that’s a spring-branch. ‘The head of it 
is only a hundred yards or so up out of the side 
of that high hill you see there.” 

“Who ever heard of such a spring ?” sgid their 
father, amidst the exclamation of the boys, ‘* it 
seems a hundred times too much water to come 
from a dozen springs! What is its name?” 
The San Hieronymo. Every thing is a 
San-Something in this country. That means 
Saint. There is the San Gabriel, the San Mar- 
cos—beautiful streams not sixty miles from here 
—San Pedro Springs, San Antonio River, and 
Then there’s the Brazos River; its 
Dios—the arms of 
Corpus 


is 


ny 
rm 
“cc 


town too. 
full name was Brazos d& 
God. There's the Trinity River too. 
Christi is the name of atown on the Gulf. And 
so of a hundred other streams or towns. How- 
ever little religion the old Spaniards had in their 
hearts and hands, they had plenty of it, in this 
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an improvement uj 
‘* Let me see; 
and Dry Cree 
** And through th 
Scrougeabout and 
papa?” cried Venable 
“Yes, and mamma 
in Split-skull. And 
Will, ‘‘that he heard 


} 
ougn 


Hark 


skillet. 
‘¢There are name » than th 

rupted his uncle, ‘‘ But1 r mi 

I want to land he 

those willows, Venable. 


nu 
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time you are 
it is booming. 
don’t light 
out!” 
Thus saying, the Texan led the way 
until the party found t 
standing at last upon the summit of : 
ve 
! 


winding path 


ering some fifty feet ab the rivet 


where they stood the whole country on t 
er side of the river lay open before the 
a picture. 

‘¢ Now here’s a view I wanted you 
Morton,” said his brother. 
San Hieronymo enters the Colorado, 
a mile up the river yonder. Trace it 
its timber as it circles inland und 
of the mountains. That h 
mile from the river, where y 
grove of big live-oak 
up from under the mountain. 
ing-place that—plenty of wate 
for building; besides being 
The mountain is just right 
northers, while the south is 
summer breeze up the valley. 


s, is where the wa 


open to let 
: Back 
grove you see the country rolls up th 
ains into the cedar brakes; cedar en 
to fence in all Texas. C 
right is open prairie, rich as cream, 
anxious for the plow, good for whea 
ton, any thing. Come on farther t¢ 
that thick pecan forest all 
There’s a little tract of land worth looki 
one or two miles river front, i 
know how many bac 
you think of your land ?” 

** My land! you do not mean to say 

‘* Yes, it is,”’ said his brother Frank, 
rupting him; i league. , 
than a league; it’s a league an 
thousand six hundred acres in or 

“My brother,” said 
after a moment's silence, and 


th 
river 


iS 


SS the 


a vOUr 


dear 


voice, ‘‘ how can I thank you? 
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**Thanks!” said his twother, senpeteously. 
‘*When I ran away to Texas, oul George and 
all were dead against me as a good-for-nothing 
scamp, didn’t you stand up for me with father 
and the rest? And you can’t have forgotten 
that five hundred you mailed me when I was so 
hard-up after the fight at San Jacinto. That is 
the league Texas gave me because I was in that 
fight. I bought the next league to it on the 
other side of the San Hieronymo with part of 
the money you sent me, improved it, and got a 
stock of cattle with the rest. So you may well 
regard it as your land—bought with your own 
dollars; only this is a better league for you than 
the one my ranche is on. And if you do owe 
me any thing, you have more than paid it up by 
coming out to Texas to live beside me.” 

** And you had not heard about the conduct 
of Watkins when you wrote ?”’ asked his brother. 

“*O! couldn't I pick him off his horse with 
a rifle beautifully if he was only at all in range!” 
replied the Texan. ‘ But no, I didn’t hear of 
it till your last letter. Only Hark, Rohamma, 
and Scip left out of near one hundred hands! 
However, since it’s brought you to Texas I don’t 
object.” 

‘Tt was hard at first,” said his brother; ‘‘ but 
I had no hostile feelings toward the man. I 
ought not to have indorsed for him. However, 
I did the best I could under the circumstances. 
I am not a Fatalist, but I am satisfied it will 
all be right in the end—I am satisfied of it,”’ he 
repeated, warmly. ‘‘There’s no such thing as 
Chance in my religion; it is Providence—a 
wise and loving and special Providence—I be- 
lieve in. Each day I am to do the very best I 
can, according to the very best of my judgment 
at the time; and that it will all be right in the 
end I am sure of it, and fce/ sure of it.” 

During this time the party had descended to 
the river, entered the boat, and pushed off. 

**T don’t at all fancy rowing all the way back 
home up-stream,” said the younger brother. 
‘* We'll land on the other side and ride home. 
I see Francisco is there with the horses.” 

Climbing up the opposite bank, at which they 


speedily arrived, they left the boat to be rowed | 


back by Francisco, while they mounted the | 
horses he had brought. There was Black Bob | 
and Slow for Mr. Morton McRobert and Will, | 
and two mustangs for Venable and his uncle. 
The boys now, for the first time, noticed closely | 
the Texan fittings for the animals. The bri- 
dles were particularly strong, with immense curb- | 
bits, Uncle Frank’s bridle being heavily plated 


with silver stars, with which his saddle also was | 


plentifully adorned. 

**T got the bridle and saddle at San Jacinto,” 
said Uncle Frank, as they rode homeward. ‘‘It 
belonged to one of the Mexican officers killed 
there.” 

‘But what do people use such big wooden 
stirrups and such great spurs for?” asked Ven- 
able. 

‘*Oh, the stirrups and saddle and rider go to- 
gether,” yeplied his uncle. 
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to hate such stirrups and —e leath 1ers in going 
through chaparral after stock, or your legs would 
be badly torn. ‘The saddle is so deep, with such 
a high pommel—horn, we call it—so that a man 
can keep his seat when his mustang pitches, or 
when he has roped any thing. As to spurs, they 
must be severe to manage these vicious horses 
with. Mine are not larger than a dolla¥. |} 
have seen them as large as a saucer, and jin- 
gling with bells.” 

Thus conversing they wound their way through 
a forest of pecans, live-oaks, wild plum, hack- 
berry, prickly ash, and other trees, gay with the 
foliage and flowers of the season. Passing 
around the head of the San Hieronomo, the boys 
asking and the uncle answering a hundred ques- 
tions, they were soon home again. As they ar- 
rived the active Francisco had just come up from 
the bank of the river, accompanied by Hark 
bearing a bucket of river-water for cooking. 
Taking a gourdful of it in his hand their host 
entered the house and offered it to Mrs. McRob- 
ert, who thanked him and drank a little. 

** Now, Bessie,” said her uncle to his little 
niece, as ske climbed into his lap, “‘ take a good 
drink from this gourd; it’s nice cool water, and 
I'll catch a horned frog for you, first I see.” 

Bessie complied, and her uncle handed the 
gourd back to Hark. 

** But why on earth did you make us all drink 
Colorado water for, uncle?” burst forth Will. 

‘* Simply because when once you have drunk 
Colorado water, nowhere else can you ever live 
again as long as you live but in Texas. You 
may laugh,” he continued, ‘‘ but it’s a solemn 
fact, never known to fail.” 

These last words were not lost on Hark as he 
passed out of the door with the bucket. He 
had drank at the river himself, that could not 
be undone. There was only one course left. 
In two minutes Scip had, under compuision, 
swallowed a gourdful. 

‘*What you make de chile drink for, man? 
| He no want it?” inquired the unsuspecting 

| Rohamma, who stood near by hanging out her 
washing. 

“Drink some y’rself and I tell you,” replied 
her husband. But it was not until after long 
entreaty that she would consent, and then sus- 
| piciously, and after much prying in the gourd, 

she permitted a small quantity to pass her lips. 
| Almost before she had done so her eye caught 
| the triumphant look of her husband, and she 
| hesitated suspiciously and inquiringly in the act 
| of swallowing. 

‘«'Too late now, gal!” criedhe. ‘Yah! yah! 

\ Mass Frank say, when folks once drunk 
Colorado water dey nebber can lebe Texas— 
nebber, nebber again!” 

With a look of horror and disgust the wo- 
man spat out the water on the ground as if it 
were poison, spat and spat again, wiping her 
lips energetically with her apron. 

“TI nebber swallered a drop—but I nebber 





**You are obliged | here 


forgive you, nebber—you see if Ido. Lib in dis 
Texus? Nebber see ole Virginny again? 
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I'd raffer die right here, now right off! Texas! 


Eugh!” with utter disgust. But as she spoke 
a shade of dismay suddenly deepened the dark- 
ness of her face. She had forgot. That very 
morning on the river bank, washing, she had 
taken one, two, three hearty drinks. It was 
too late! 

‘* Well,” she groaned, ‘de will above be done! 
Any how, I ha’n’t long to lib, I hope,” and 
with a load on her heart she turned into the log- 
kitchen to prepare dinner for the hungry hus- 
band. 

Poor Rohamma! Many a heart beside thine 
has yearned in Texas after its old home. 
Woman, especially, recoils from the life of the 
frontier. Bravely has many a young wife, just 
brought to Texas by her husband in pursuit of 
fortune, struggled between her love for him and 
her desperate yearning back to her kindred and 
the scenes and companions of her girlhood in 
the old States. Bitter tears wept in a husband’s 
absence have been stoutly chased away before 
his return by determined smiles, summer show- 
ers driven away by the shining of the sun. Far 
more painful is it when, in the turns of fortune, 
the aged mother is brought to Texas, leaving all 
her heart among the graves and the friends of 
her lifetime. It is only young trees that bear 
transplanting to a new soil. And vet, strange 
to say, let bride or matron or any other settler 
in Texas only actually return to the old States, 
I know not why it is, whether the g/amour of the 
West is on them, or whether the witchery was 
in the water they drank, their old home is home 
to them nolonger. Old friends, old haunts, old 
occupations have lost their charm—there is a 
sense of uneasiness. The yearning to get back 
to the West becomes a craving, a passion. 
Once back again in Texas nothing more is said 
of returning to the old States. It is singular, 
but it is the invariable fact. Texans call it 
“the Mustang feeling.” My own pet private 
theory is this: Adam and Eve lived before the 
Fall in a fresh, new world. An old, settled 
state of things is utterly unlike this. The 
yearning back to the West, when once resided 
in, is the sleeping Adam and Eve feeling yet in 
the bones an instinctive longing back toward 
Eden 


a — 


CHAPTER ITI. 


AN EXCURSION AND AN ACCIDENT. 


Ir was Saturday when the party made the 
little voyage of discovery just mentioned. The 
rest of the afternoon was spent in getting all 
things ready for a quiet Sabbath. But before 
they went to rest that night, after full discus- 
sion, it was determined, bright and early on 
Monday morning, to go to the tract in a body 
and select a building spot. 

Mr. McRobert, like a sensible man, always 
consulted with his wife in all his plans. 
the children were freely admitted, on all proper 
occasions, to express themselves ; but the father 





Even | 


remained the executive, with full veto power 
too. And herein was found the secret of the 
singularly strong attachment of the members 
of the family to each other; and the joyful, 
hearty, and intelligent interest taken by all, 
even by Bessie—as far as that is concerned, 
even by the servants—in all the family plans. 

The Sabbath came, and was spent, as the 
McRoberts always spent their Sabbaths—except 
that they had no church to go to as in Virginia, 
and so had to make a church for the day of 
Uncle Frank's harkal. As usual all, even the 
servants, were scrupulously clean and arrayed 
in their best. At breakfast Uncle Frank could 
not suppress an exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure at the ‘‘ Sunday appearance,’ he 
called it, of all. As to little Bessie, in her red 
dress and morocco shoes and neat little collar 
and rosy, shining face and smoothly-parted hair 
and demure look, she seemed ten times sweeter 
than ever. 

‘*Well, this does look like Virginia!” 
claimed their host. ‘‘ It’s the first time 
seen Sunday in Texas for years.” 

Immediately after breakfast he disappeared 
into his own room. When he reappeared you 
would hardly have known him. He had shaved 
—at least a litthke—and scissored his, luxuriant 
beard that he left, and hair, and had changed 
his check-shirt for one of linen, and had donned 
a broadcloth suit fished up from the forgotten 
depths of his trunk. Francisco had blacked his 
boots for him, the first time the Mexican had 
ever done such a thing, under Hark’s instruc- 
tion. Handsome, sincere, genial before in ap- 
pearance, he now seemed even more so—a little 
sun-burnt, that was all. Bessie fairly danced 
around him, clapping her hands with glee. 

“Well, yes, I do feel more like a Virginian 
and a gentleman,” said he. ‘Texas is the 
thing! all we have got to do is to Virginianize 
it a little.” 

After an early breakfast on Monday morning 
the whole party repaired in the carriage and on 
horseback to the spring-head of the San Hiero- 
nymo. If nature had arranged the whole place 
just to be a home it could not have been better 
done. In truth the God of nature, their heay- 
enly Father, had arranged the place at the crea- 
tion of the world in love to this family—know- 
ing that it would, when its day came, settle just 
there. And in this He showed no more fore- 
thought and affection for this particular family 
than He has for all who fear and love him. In 
no sense was Mr. McRobert other than a strong- 
minded, sensible man; yet that very thought 
flashed upon him as he walked with his family 
over the place. 

There was an elevation, commanding a full 
view of the river and all the valley open far to 
the south, and crowned with magnificent live- 
oaks, the very spot for a house. Off, not sixty 
yards to the left, was the spring—a monster 
spring. It gushed out right from under the 
mountain cold and clear, sixty-two feet across, 
and from ten to twenty feet deep. As the chil- 
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dren stood on the rocky banks they could see 
the very bottom, and fish of all sizes floating 
leisurely far down, it was so transparent. 


flowing under the mountain and breaking out 
there. 
fishing, what could be more convenient! and 
for bathing, you could hardly hold yourself on 
the bank from jumping in. Then there was 
the mountain towering up on the north side, 
under which the house beside the spring could 
nestle like a chicken under a hen, while the 
northers were whistling over all the world be- 
sides. 


river valley extending south. 
‘«Now the first thing to be done,” said Uncle 
Frank, as the whole party sat down together on 


the clean rock near the spring, breathless from 
rambling about, and exclaiming with wonder | 


and delight—*‘ the first thing to be done here 
I found in the Bible yesterday. I’m sorry to 
say it’s the first time I have opened my Bible 
for a long time—one mother put in my trunk 
when I came to Texas; but I happened on this 


yesterday, and it’s sound sense as well as Scrip- | 


ture: ‘Prepare thy work without, and make it 
fit for thyself in the field; and afterward build 
thine house.’ 
first, and then build. 


I don’t know how many months cutting rails. 
I paid him in land. 
I and Venable must take the wagon and mules 
up there to-morrow and begin hauling rails.” 
‘* But how about the plowing?” inquired his 
brother. 

“Oh, I have had another Dutchman break- 
ing up the prairie all last winter, poor fellow! 


I paid /zm in cattle; but he was snake-bit, and | 


died before he could get them up. But Hark 
will have to plow it over again with a long bull- 
tongue. I have oxen out on grass that we can 
get up to do that while we are hauling rails.” 

** How long will it take us?” asked his broth- 
er. . 

**Not long; it’s down hill all the way from 
the brake. You won’t need but a small patch, 
for garden things and a little corn—almost too 
late even for that. What with your building and 
fixing and fencing it will be full next winter be- 
fore you will be ready to put in any thing like a 
crop. You ought to have been here six months 
ago.” 

**People use cedar altogether for fencing 
here, do they not?” inquired his brother. 

** Hereabout they do. 


lifetime. 
up from the prairie, but it can never rot. 
people plant osage orange—bois d’arc (‘bow 
dark’) they call it—for a hedge. Further west 
they throw up a ridge by digging a deep ditch, 
and plant prickly pears thick ongop of the ridge. 
Others wattle in dog-wood into posts. 


dar is far best when you can get it. Compen- 


It | 
was not a spring, in fact—it was rather a river | 


For drinking, for washing clothes, for | 


There was the open prairie for their | 
cattle and for cultivation to the east, the vast | 


Yes, you must fix for planting | 
Now it happens first-rate | 
—I've had a Dutchman up in the cedar brake for | 


Brother Morton, you and | 


| Here is one I put in my pocket for Bessie. 


Once fence your land | 
well with cedar and that work’s done for your | 
Your fence may catch fire and burn | 
Some | 


But ce- | 


| sation of nature, as philosophers call it: wood 
is tolerably scarce here, but then it lasts forever, 
what you have.” 

‘*What a singular species of cactus!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. McRobert, who had rambled off 
to one side; ‘‘it is as large and round as one’s 
head; and what a beautiful cream-colored blos- 
som it has! And here is another kind still, al] 
in little lobes, a flower at the end of each, 
ing right out of the rocks!” 

‘**'That is the Turk’s-head cactus,” said Uncle 
Frank, as all hurried to the spot. ‘ You'll find 
plenty of it hereabout. The switch cactus grows 
only in the sandy river-bottom ; it can be train- 
ed to run twenty feet long, not thicker than your 
finger. It is singular,” he continued, ‘‘ how 
every thing in this country has thorns. There’s 
the mesquit-tree—nothing but thorns. Yonder 
is a chaparral-bush—every twig and every leaf 
covered with thorns. A little later it’s loaded 
with delicious currants. The plan is to put a 
sheet on the ground under it, and beat off the 
fruit into the sheet with a stick.” 

‘** They have given out lately,” said his broth- 
jer, ‘‘that the gum of the mesquit has all the 
properties of gum-Arabic, and far better for me- 

dicinal use.” 

| *]’m glad to hear it,” said the Texan. “A 
grove of them looks more like a deserted apple- 
orchard in winter than any thing else. They 
make a hot fire, and that’s all the use I’ve had 
}of them. But I was talking of thorns. The 
farther west you go the worse it is. The very 
As to the plate- 


‘TOW- 


| grass is covered with thorns. 


|} cactus, it grows as large as a house almost 


many plates twenty inches across. When range 
is poor stock-keepers rake them on a fire and burn 
off the prickles so that the cattle can eat them. 
Cattle often are choked to death trying to eat 
them with thorns still on. As to their | 
ful red pears, three of them are certain to give 
amana chill. They split open the plates and 
use them for poultices, sometimes, I believe. 
Nothing’s made in vain, I suppose. The very 
frogs have thorns all over the back and head. 
Oh, 
you needn’t be afraid of it; it’s clean, and as 
harmless as can be. The children are hardly 
ever without them in their pockets or bosoms, 
and you can pick them up any hour of the day 
any where. They say they live on ants and 
other vermin. But what use their horns are I 
can’t imagine; some use, you may be certain.” 

‘* What do you call that, uncle? 


eauti- 


?”’ said Ven- 


| able, as they passed through a belt of prairie on 


their way home, pointing to a singular-looking 
sort of tree. 

‘* Thorns again, you see,” replied his uncle. 
‘*We call that the Spanish bayonet. It’s one 
of the aloé species. You see it’s like the trunk 
|of a tree, with ten thousand spikes like, only 

larger than, bayonets, growing out on every side 
| from the ground up. Id just as lief be speared 
by a ranchero at once as thrown from a mus- 
tang against them. The points are keener than 
{a needle. I knew a lady who had one growing 





in the yard, who put a spool on the end of ev- 
ery bayonet, to keep her children from being 
hurt. The tree was odd enough looking before.”’ 

‘¢ And what use is it, uncle ?” asked Will. 

‘‘Why, I suppose if any one was to plant 
them close together they could make an awful 
fence. But if you noticed, as we passed it, a 
long, blue sheath had shot up a yard above the 
circle of bayonets. Soon that sheath will burst 
open into a hundred pure white blooms—it’s 
the grandest flower in the world—perfumes the 
whole prairie. The magnificent flower, stand- 
ing white and gorgeous above all the bayonets, 
and growing out from the bayonets, always re- 
minds me of happiness after trouble.” 

‘*Or heaven after earth,” added his sister. 
“But I did not think you were so romantic, 
Frank.” 

**Do you see those flowers ?” 
an, stopping with the party, 
hand toward the prairie, that 
feet away off north and east 
brilliant, actually dazzling to the eye, as the 
sun shone upon it, with flowers. ‘‘Once in 
riding over that prairie to the San Gabriel my 
horse fell lame just as I started. I was obliged 
to go,*so I walked leading him. Just for the 
curiosity of it I began, as I walked, to pick and 
count the different kinds of flowers I passed. 
I went on to a hundred and twenty-three, and 
stopped it, tired out. This,’ he added, taking a 
small five-leaved flower out of the hand of Bes- 
sie, which was loaded as well as her apron with 
flowers — ‘‘this is the Texas star; it always 
bends to the north; you had better look at it 
well, boys, in case you get lost—the compass 
flower some people call it. It’s about the only 
flower whose name I know. But the cattle are 
rapidly destroying the flowers—they are all dis- 
appearing as emigration comes in.” 

‘Speaking of emigration,” said his brother, 
‘*T have been told that there are kinds of ani- 
mals that keep in advance of emigration.” 

** Yes,” replied his brother; ‘‘soon as an In- 
dian sees a bee he knows it’s time for him to 
be leaving. It’s the same with squirrels. I 
have seen them crossing the Brazos westward in 
shoals. ‘They had a story that a ferryman there 
was kept busy a week ferrying them over—a flat 
load every time. Same with quails—they were 
never known till white people began to come to 
the country.” 

‘*T do believe this is hoarhound,” said Mrs. 
McRobert, stopping by the edge of a thick vege- | 
tation near the yard. } 

** Yes,” said Uncle Frank, ‘they say it comes | 
in with settlement too. There’s enough of it— 
and sage, too—growing around here to doctor a 
city. The castor-oil plant, too—Palmi Christi, 
as it is called. I had not improved this place a 
year before it was growing twenty feet high all 
around the yard and the stables. Nature must 
think there’s going to be lots of children raised 
here, I thought, when I first saw it, with plenty 
of green water-melons to make them sick. Then 
there’s the cockle-burr too. Texas never heard 
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of such a thing until it began to be pl It 


seemed seed sown at the fall, only waiting for 
man to come to spring right up and make good 
the curse, ‘ Thorns and thistles shall it 
bring forth—in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread There’s the milk-weed, too, and 
the old Virginia Jimpson weed that has sprung 
up here since the Indians left, and I don’t know 
what all.” 

But here the speaker was interrupted by the 
screams of Rohamma running from the house 
toward them: ‘‘Oh, Mass Morton! Oh, Miss 
*Manda! snake-bit! Mass Will, 
snake-bit !” 

Sure enough Will was not with the party 
Going on ahead of them to the house, he had 


ywed, 


also 


snake-bit ! 


been searching for bait for fishing among some 
old logs in the field beyond, and now made his 
appearance Rohamma, holding out his 
hand bleeding. Quite a scene of consternation 
followed, in the midst of which Will explained 
that in thrusting his hand under a log to roll it 
over for grubs, he had felt a severe pain in his 
finger, and as he drew it out a ground rattle- 
snake had attempted to glide away—which, 
however, with the aid of Scip, he had killed. 
Scip himself was lamed for the time by a vio- 
lent blow from a pair of tongs in the hands of 
Rohamma, endeavoring to aid in killing the rep- 
tile. Even before he reached them the wound 
had turned blue and the arm had begun to 
swell—sure sign of the viralent poison. Will 
bore it like a man, but was as ashy pale as 
his frightened mother; while little 
the air vocal with her cries. Meanwhile Uncle 
Frank had darted into the house, and now re- 
turned with one of the gourds which had been 
hanging in the house and a tin cup. 

** Here, Will!” he said, pressing the full cup 


with 


sess made 


| on the boy, “ drink this—drink all of it, as fast 


as you can!” 

‘¢ But what is it, uncle ?” inquired Will. 

‘¢ You never mind what it replied his 
uncle. ‘‘It’s whisky. I’ve put some sugar in 
it—drink! drink! never won't 
hurt you. Pour out another cup for him, Ven- 
able; drink it too! Never mind how it burns 
your throat!” 

‘‘Your hartshorn, Amanda! Where is it?” 
asked her husband; and in a few moments a 
rag wet with hartshorn was applied to the 
wounds, for the fang of the snake had passed 
entirely through the base of the middle finger 
of the left hand, making a hole on each side. 

‘“‘ Have you any brandy ?” asked Mr. McRob- 
ert. 

‘<Only some brandy fruit,” replied his wife. 

‘“‘The very thing!” said Uncle Frank; and 
in a few moments Rohamma had produced and 
opened the jar. 

Under the urgency of all Will ate, nothing 
loth, peach after peach; swallowing down, with 
many a wry face, the whisky pressed upon him 
continually by.his uncle. He had already swal- 
lowed enough to intoxicate a grown man, yet it 
did not affect him in the least. 


—" 


be afraid; it 
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‘*Now if he was a whisky-drinker this rem- 
edy wouldn’t do the least good,” argued his 
uncle; ‘but, as it is, he’s safe now.” 

Sure enough, in a few hours his trouble 
seemed over. For a few days he could not use 
his hand or arm easily, but this soon passed off, 
and in time his adventure was forgotten. Bran- 
dy peaches, however, he declared he had eaten 
enough of to last him the rest of his life. He 
could never be induced to eat one again—and 
of whisky he had a special abhorrence. 

‘One day,” said Uncle Frank, as they sat 
at dinner, ‘‘I had, what you, Morton, would 
call, I suppose, a special providence happen to 
me. I was riding through the thickest part of 
the Yegua Bottom. I had often gone the road 
before, knew it as well as I do the way to San 
Hieronymo Spring, but I got lost. As I stum- 
bled about in the forest I chanced upon a faint 
trail, and followed it up till it led me to a little 
cabin in the deepest part of the woods. Before 
I could get to the door a woman heard my 
horse’s hoofs and came running out as if she was 
crazy. 

«Thank God! thank God!’ shesaid. ‘What 
is good for a snake-bite, mister? Get off quick ! 
What is good for a snake-bite? My boy’s bit, 
my boy's bit! What is good for it? Quick, 
mister, quick !’ 

**T jumped off, went in, found a little four- 
year-old of a boy lying on the bed badly bitten 
just above the ankle-joint. There he lay, the 
wound blue, the leg dreadfully swollen. The 
father was off to the port with the wagon; no- 
body there but that poor mother with her only 
child. What with fright and what with igno- 
rance She didn’t know what on earth to do. If 
you believe me, the poor creature had put on a 
pot full of wild hoarhound and was boiling that 
to make him drink; it was the only thing like 
medicine she had or could guess at. It’s well 
I came, and just then too; in two hours he 


would have been far enough gone beyond the 


best doctor that ever lived. I had a flask of 
whisky in my saddle-bags and kept the mouth 
of it between his lips, the end tilted up, while 
his mother was tying a rag full of wet salt to 
the wound; and that was about the only thing 
she did have. 
empty, and Charley, as she called him, was safe 
and sound asleep. I had hard work to get 
away from that woman. 


God to help me when I heard you coming. How 
did you happen to be passing such an out-of-the- 
way place as this, and just in the nick of time? 
It was God that sent you. Oh bless Him, bless 
Him, bless Him!’ she exclaimed, looking up- 
ward, her hands clasped and her eyes streaming 
with tears. She made me stay till she could 
cook something for me, then put me in the road 
and off I rode, and I do believe to this day she 
almost believes I was an angei sent that way— 
a singular sort of angel! However, I was 
mighty glad I happened to lose my road.” 
**And you remember Steuben Brown you 
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In a little time my flask was | 


‘I had given up ev- | 
ery thing,’ she said, ‘and was just praying to | 


were telling me about yesterday, uncle?” said 
Venable. 

‘* How was that?” inquired his father. 

‘Oh, it is only a little matter that happened 
a few years ago down the river,” said the Tex- 
an. ‘*Mr. Brown was out a little, looking up 
some hogs he had, and Steuben with him—Steu- 
ben was just about the age of Will here. Ona 
sudden the Indians were on them. Brown had 
his boy on the horse before him. He put spurs 
to his animal, and might have got off safe, but 
he was looking around at the Comanches as he 
loped off, and a limb of one of these live-oaks 
struck him full in the breast. The Indians had 
riddled him with arrows before he could even 
begin to try to get up.” 

**But about Steuben, uncle ?” 
Will. 

“Well, he wasn’t hurt. In double-quick 
time the Indians had caught the horse, and off 
they went. As soon as they struck the prairie 
they made the little fellow run before them, his 
father’s scalp hanging round his neck, the blood 
trickling down. Whenever he would halt an 
Indian would prick him on with a spear. At 
night they would give him only what they threw 
away to eat, treating the child worse than a 
white man ever treats a dog. <A day or two 
after starting one of them pounded some rock 
into fine bits. ‘Taking a handful of the pieces, 
he stripped off Steuben’s shoes and stockings, 
rolled up his breeches, and rubbed the flint into 
the child’s legs and feet till they were all one 
sore. This was to keep him from escaping. 
They were pushing on for Santa Fé, but just 
before they got there the poor little fellow 
dropped, gave out. They thought he was as 
good as dead, and left him lying where he fell, 
half in half out of a water hole in the prairie. 
It chanced—it happened—it providenced, if you 
say so—that a company of traders going from 
Santa Fé turned considerably out of their road 
to water just at that hole. He was so small, 
and in a dead faint, lying there stark naked, 
starved, and cut to pieces from head to foot, 
they never would have noticed him if they had 
|not come right to the hole to water. As it 
was, in four months he was in his mother’s 
arms, alive and well. That is what you people 
| call a special providence, is it not?” 

‘* Every providence is a special providence,” 
replied his brother. ‘If Charley had died there 
alone by himself with his mother, or if Steuben 
had died before the traders came, it would have 
| been equally the providence, the special prov- 
| idence of God. Good and bad, nothing hap- 
pens but according to the will of the Almighty. 
| He has special love and care in afflicting us as 
in blessing us. The way is to see him in every 
thing: when we are prospered to rejoice in it 
| as from Him; when we are afflicted to submit 
| cheerfully to it as equally from the same all- 
| wise and loving Friend.” 

‘*T must tell you a little thing about Will, 

Frank,” said Mrs. McRobert—Will had before 
| this gone out. ‘One day his father took him 


interrupted 
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out hunting, when he was only four years old. 
They went some distance in the woods. His 
father told him to stand still by a certain tree 
while he went off to get a shot at some doves. 
But the birds flew up, or something, and his fa- 
ther had to go still further on. Will became 
alarmed and began to call, but his father—not 
to frighten the birds—would not answer. At 
last he ceased to call, and his father coming 
back saw the little fellow on his knees on the 
ground, his hands clasped above his head, ex- 
claiming, ‘O God, please bring pa back! please 
bring pa back!’ His earthly father having 
failed him, he had turned to his heavenly.” 

**Oh, ma, tell uncle what Will said about 
laughing with his legs!” said Venable. 

‘¢ That's not to the point of what we are talk- 
ing about, Venable,” replied his mother; ‘*‘ but 
it’s only this: One day, when Will was not 
three years old, he was making a great noise in 
the room, dancing and jumping. ‘ Why, what 
are you doing, Will?’ said I. ‘Oh,’ he replied, 
‘I’m so happy! and I’m only laughing with my 
legs !’” 

‘* Bessie’s my pet!” said her uncle. ‘‘ Won- 
der if she ever said a smart thing in her life?” 

‘* All her smartness is to come yet, uncle,” 
replied Venable. ‘But this morning Hark 
killed the hog you told him to before breakfast. 
Just before we sat down to table Bessie came 
out to where I was staking out Slow, and said, 
‘Bubber, oh! Bubber, I thaw a gotht to-day!’ 
‘A ghost!’ said I, ‘ what was it?’ ‘Oh, it wath 
the gotht of the hog Hark killed; Rohamma 
wath cooking ith gotht!’” 

‘* However,” said Mr. McRobert, rising, ‘* we 
have no more time to hear about the children. 
Suppose we ride this afternoon up into the Ce- 
dar Brake.” 

THE’ LAST DAY ON THE PORCH. 
I.—MORNING. 





PDRIGHT, beautiful, sunny, and summery. 

A lawn well shaded (front yard they called 
it when it was laid out sixty years ago), but not 
so well shaded as to shut out all the brightness 


of the day. Here and there a sun-patch bright- 
ens the green and heightens the shadows. Just 
now, over the level land, the rising sun has 
point-blank range under the trees, and the old 
man’s feet, as he sits on the porch, are in the 
sun while his face is in the shadow. A nice 
old face he has, old Farmer Jones; and we read 
in it that eighty years in the world have nei- 
ther saddened his heart nor damped his spirits, 
though the weakness of his body confesses to 
the full fourscore. 

As the sun changes in its daily round vari- 
ous places under the shady canopy come in for 
their share of its beams; and the thrifty grass 
and flowers and shrubs are witness to the wis- 
dom of those who planned, and of those who 
have kept up, the pleasant old homestead. Here 
a few blows of the axe, and there the setting of a 
new tree, have kept the equilibrium of light and 


| flooring of the porch. 


| wife is still here, and is at this moment moving 


shade. Trees grow wonderfully fast with those 
who understand how to plant, and how to nour- 
ish them; and superfluous limbs or whole cum- 
berers of the ground can be spared without re- 
gret. The planners and the maintainers of the 
old place are the same. The old gentleman 
who sits on the porch with his chair tilted 
against the wall (‘‘r’aring back” as somebody 
calls the attitude, in a figure borrowed from a 
rearing horse), that same old gentleman built 
the house. The two chair-legs which, in his 
favorite posture, are expected to bear his whole 
weight, and which have fulfilled that expecta- 
tion since the time before you and I were born, 
have nearly found their way through the oak- 
And the ‘‘rung” be- 
tween the two front-legs is worn to the thinness 
of a lath by the old gentleman's shoe soles. 
They put better stock, and more of it, in the old 
time into houses and into furniture than they do 
now. For Farmer Jones would break down a 
‘*cottage chair” of modern date in less than a 
week. In this old chair, for the summer days 
of sixty years, he has taken his seat; in early 
life at evening only, later in years during the 
heat of noon. Now his day’s work is little more 
than to find his way to this shady nook, and sit, 
wind, weather, and rheumatism permitting, from 
morn till noon, from noon till night. Once he 
could read, though never very extensively or 
very critically. Now he is content with such 
scraps of the daily intelligence as his family 
find worth communicating, or he deems worth 
inquiring after. But to Farmer Jones the last 
brood of poultry, the color of the last calf or 
colt, and the prices of ‘‘truck” on the last 
market-day, are of more consequence than poli- 
tics at home or wars in Europe. 

Farmer Jones has never abdicated his post ; 
but considers himself paterfamilias, with all the 
honors to that grade pertaining. And his old 

5 
in busy idleness somewhere about the plantation. 
Two generations of her successors relieve her of 
all actual labor; but still she imagines that slic 
is ever so busy, and, like her good man, never 
so important—a charming delusion of old age. 
A fountain of youth to the aged is this participa- 
tion in the busy concerns of their successors. 
He is neither wise nor kind who would deprive 
them of it. 

Old women are often better preserved than 
their old mates. While Farmer Jones sits and 
thinks, the Madam is bustling around with the 
little steps of age, proud in the fancy that she is 
still of some use in the world. Loom, and spin- 
ning-wheel, and wool and flax, have long been 
pushed aside, though from the attic all the ap- 
pliances of ancient housewifery might still be 
produced. ‘‘ Store goods” have taken the place 
of home manufactures, and even candles, yield- 
ing to petroleum, burn no more; and the an- 
cient days of ‘‘ dipping” come no longer, with 
their unctuous fun. The title ‘‘ spinster” still 
remains in legal documents; but the actual 
spinster, who made it a point of pre-matrimonial 
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conscience to spin and weave her own sheets 
and toweling and ticking, is classed with the 
fossils that lived before the flood. Housekeep- 
ing now no longer includes the replenishing of 
the heavy and well-filled ‘* press.” So Ma’am 
Jones has nothing to do for pastime but to knit ; 
and knit she does with all diligence. Her good 
man’s feet would perish in any but long hose 
from her needles. And she has ‘‘ well-saved 


hose” enough for herself, to carry her comfort- | 


ably through another threescore years and ten. 
Every bed in the house has a ‘‘ better quilt,” 
the work of her busy fingers, knit in shell- 
work, and in scroll-work, and all kinds of 
work. Every easy-chair (some of them un- 
easy enough) has its ‘‘tidy.” She even at- 
tempted to fit one for that chair on the porch. 
But when her old husband’s carelessness had 
repeatedly converted it into a foot-mat, she in- 
dignantly reclaimed it, raveled it out, and knit 
it over for another use. 
convenience of the rebellion to her was the rise 
in the price of knitting-cotton. But the dear 
lady, like thousands more, scraped lint in war 
time, and found constant employment in sol- 
diers’ woolen socks. 

A Jersey farm-house, and a Jersey sun; one 
is of the coziest, the other of the hottest. There 
are few fantastic cottages in the primitive dis- 
tricts; but men and women have managed to 
be born in those plain houses, to live long and 
to die in them, with quite the average degree of 
comfort and with more than the average of peace. 
Farmer Jones thinks his the nicest and most 
home-like house in the State. If long acquaint- 
ance and close attention should embolden him 
to say so, he has the right. In sixty years he 
has not slept out of that house sixty times. 
Nor will he sleep out of it till he is carried out 
over the porch for his long, last rest. 

Knitting-needle posts has that porch, and a 
concave roof, modeled, it would appear, from the 
section of an egg-shell. ‘‘It turns the rain,” 
says Farmer Jones. As to shade from the sun, 
the porch roof has no need to furnish that. For 
the trees are so arranged that though the sun’s 
rays may strike in turn on all other places they 
never find the roof of the little porch. And the 
green moss of sixty years rejoices in a perpetual 
dampness and shadow. Only in the morning, 
as we have said, do the sun-darts find their way 
under the trees at point-blank range; and the 
very cracks and crevices seem to blink with as- 
tonishment, and the shoes of Farmer Jones cast 
queer shadows under his chair. 

Morning bright! And here comes a morn- 
ing face to match, a lovely, laughing little pet 
of the fourth generation, Farmer Jones’s grand- 
child’s daughter. She knows that she is wel- 
come. Even the old dog, Watch, who lies at 
the Farmer’s feet, too lazy to rise, beats a noisy 
greeting on the floor with his tail. 
has climbed up on the old man’s knees; and a 
charming picture they make, as her smooth ap- 
ple cheeks nestle against his wrinkles. 

The old man’s mind is wonderfully busy to- 


The great personal in- | 


Little Pet | 
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| day, and every thing he sees and feels suggests 

the past. As he hugs the little child to his 
| heart his thoughts run back to the time when 
he, a child, rested on the breast of his grandfa- 
| ther, gone to his rest fifty yearsago. Does this 
child think of him as he thought when a child ? 
Does he seem so very old? And did his grand- 
father feel as he now does, hugging that little 
one ? 

Farmer Jones looks up, and his thoughts take 
refuge from these questionings among the trees. 
He remembers when they were saplings, and 
what a deal of pains he took to persuade them 
to grow straight. Nay, he remembers an older 
generation of trees which were here before. 
And some of them were of that iron kind, the 
locust. And he cut them for posts for the pal- 
ing; and those posts still stand firm, ‘‘ good as 
they ever were,” thinks Farmer Jones, “and I 
so shaky !” 

The mowing machine is doing its thorough 
but noisy work on the broad fields opposite. 
Farmer Jones can remember when grass-seed 
was repudiated as the craziest of ‘* book-farm- 
ing,” and the only grass or grazing was the 
natural growth of the meadows and the low 
lands. He can tell you why farms on the lazy, 
noxious creeks were preferred. It was because 
the uplands would graze no cattle; and people 
compromised with the chills and fever for the 
sake of milk and butter. And he well remem- 
bers with what toil the hay was mowed, and 
spread, and made, and how the maidens took 
their turns in the hay-field. 

But the memory of the old meadow has a 
charm for Farmer Jones. For his eyes fill as 
he recalls the morning in the hay-harvest when 
he first dared to hint his love to her who has 
been his companion in life’s journey for three- 
score years. The graceful figure is before him, 
the downeast eye, the rosy blush— 

‘Come, child, you have plagued grandfather 
long enough,” said a blithe maiden, as she bus- 
tled ont and took the well-contented Pet from 
his arms—though not without some resistance 
and more outcry. ‘‘Such a strange look as 
grandfather gave me out of his eyes!” she said, 
as she entered the kitchen with her captive. 
She did not know how the old man’s thoughts 
were busied; nor how for the instant in his 
reveric he was young again, and took her for 
the apparition of his young love! 


II.—NOON. 

The billowy wheat, like a yellow sea, with 
multitudinous summer waves, drifts the thoughts 
of Farmer Jones back to the time when a scanty 
crop of the coarser rye was all that he could hope 
from diligent farming. The maize, glistening 
in green, an army with banners, stands close as 
a Grecian phalanx, where once a few acres of 
corn, in scattered hills, of dwarfish growth, re- 
| quired weary days of patient hand-hoeing. Now 

the light plow slips through as if to man and 
horse the work were the merest pastime. So 
over the whole surface of his farm of a hundred 
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acres his review extends. And he smiles as he 
remembers that off his father’s farm of five hun- 
dred acres the crops were not more than a fifth 
of what he gets from his hundred; and that 
fifth was more than he could with profit convey 
to the market. 

He smiles, and yet it is with a slight feeling 
of mortification as he recalls how he contend- 
ed, step by step, against the innovations which 
have converted the old waste into a garden, 
and made the fields to stand so thick with corn 
that they laugh and sing. New neighbors have 
come in and tempted him to sell the surplus 
acres, without which he once thought he could 
not keep from the poor-house. With every 
sale the remainder, like the leaves of the Sibyl, 
become more valuable, and, by better culture, 
more profitable. From the sales of lands and 
the growing profits of crops he has educated his 
boys fit for judges, and his girls for queens; 


and there is still left an unknown balance in | 


securities in the county bank, in bond, in mort- | 


gage, in farm utensils, and in a well-stocked 
barn-yard, All the boys are ‘‘ started in life ;” 
one son, as his deputy in name but principal 
in fact, on the homestead; the others away, as 
their tastes led them. But this is still ** home,” 


and all his children are frequent visitors, though | 
they have roamed the world around, and aston- 


ish their father with tales of California and of 
Ind. 

Thus day after day has the old man sat and 
dreamed the honest dreams of a life well-spent, 
the recollections in his well-earned ease of years 
of toil. Every day his chair has ground its way 
farther and farther through the oaken floor, but 
he takes no more note of that than of the wear of 
his own frame, gradual but sure. No need had 
he of books, when, as he sat, he could read his 
own life, and the story of every child, and the 
history of all the years, in the familiar objects 
which surrounded him. He indeed could 


‘* Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 


” 


Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 
The broad, straight turnpike road runs before 
his door. He well remembers when a narrow, 
devious way wound like a lazy brook along: 
avoiding here a barn; there paying legal re- 
spect to a lime-tree directly in its path; and 


there again making a sharp corner to leave a| 


fence in its angular integrity. Once a weary 
wagon on wooden bolsters instead of springs 
plowed occasionally along through the sand. 
Now there was scarce an interval between the 
various vehicles, from market wagons (among 
wagons like the Great Eastern among ships) 
down to the lightest and most fairy-like things 
on wheels. 

And city carriages, once kept away by deep 
sand and heavy wheeling, now seek the tempt- 
ing turnpike for their drives. 

High noon, and there is a lull in the travel. 
The flies drone lazily ; the very dust is too con- 
scious of the heat to rise; and the leaves on the 
trees droop listlessly. The old man, in a doze, 
is dreaming of the time when a trip to town 


| they can find it. 





with eggs and butter, and a few articles of 
heavier ‘‘ truck” for ballast, was a weary day’s 
work, lengthened by early rising and late get- 
ting home. 

The rattle of quick wheels, the chatter of 
merry voices, the inquiring bark of old Watch, 
the screaming and gabbling of the poultry, hens, 
and turkeys, and all, and the multifarious sounds 
of a farm-yard alarmed, wake the old man from 
his slumber. 

‘*What on earth is the matter now?” says 
Farmer Jones. 

*Father’s come, father’s come, father and 
Uncle Tom!” is shouted in answer from the 
gate. Old Watch, the dog, is satisfied with the 
reply and subsides into silence. In a momen 
more Farmer Jones’s two ‘ boys,” one of fif 
and the other of forty-five, have him by the 
hand. He greets them heartily, but looks ab- 
stractedly after their horses, which are being 
led to the stables, and wonders how they could 
buy such light ‘‘creeters,” which could not 
stand the plow an hour. The hens cease cack- 
ling, the old gobbler is silent, and the moment- 
ary confusion is stilled in universal acquiescence ; 
except that old Watch, the dog, can not satisfy 
himself with the smell of the city boots, which 
have not at all the fertile odor to which he is 
accustomed. And little Pet, the child, stands 
apart with her thumb in her mouth, sulky at 
being neglected, and puzzled at the assortment 
of kindred and affinity, fathers and grandfathers, 
and great-grandfathers. But the farmer-boy, 
aged fifty-seven, has come up from his work, 
and the happy family go in to dinner. 








IlI.—EVENING. 

A long summer noon of rest follows dinner— 
rest to every body except the women, who are 
clashing and clattering in the kitchen over the 
piles of dishes. It was easier for them, says 
Farmer Jones, when a big pan or two held the 
‘*boiled vittles,” and pewter platters had not 
been superseded by delf. But the women, we 
fancy, would scarce consent to go back to that 
practice of the ‘‘ good old times.” They ap- 
preciate neatness and comfort. 

All the others are resting, and the women 
soon will be. The horses and mules are 
munching in the stalls, the pigs lay prone, 
triple-cased in mud; the cows are ruminating 
in the shade, or up to their bodies in water if 
The dog is as near asleep on 
the porch as the flies will suffer, waiting for his 
master; and little Pet is spread out on the rug 
inside the door, her cheeks rosy with health and 
heat, and her fresh lips breathing out ambrosia. 
But her dreams are a little troubled. That last 
bit of pie haunts her. She thinks, just as she 
is about to eat it, it changes to a father, and 
then a grandfather, and then a great-great-great- 
grandfather. She kicks, and, rubbing her eyes, 
awakes just as Farmer Jones comes stumping 
through to find his way to the porch again, and 
to wonder at people’s laziness. When he was 
young he is sure it was not so; and the sum- 
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mers were hotter then, and the winters were 
colder when he was a boy. Heigh-ho, Farmer 
Jones! ‘That is the old story that your father 
told and his father before him. 
which every generation brings, in the form of 
machinery, give each successive race more rest, 
and, relieving the body, confer upon the mind 
nore and more of activity. So always mote it 
be! till our descendants find a time when wood, 


| was Farmer Denis of his sons, though inwardly 


| 


The new helps 


| done. 
| around bounded a narrow view. 


and iron, and steam, and electricity, shall give | 


human muscles perpetual holiday! 

And now the rays of the westering sun begin 
to fall vertically on the hoping earth, the thirsty 
earth, which longs for the evening dews. The 
mowing-machine has resumed its clatter, 


the | 


horse-rake has begun its sweeping, and mounds | 


of fragrant hay cast their perfume on the air. 


| the porch. 


Farmer Jones wonders that people can be in | 


In his 


such a hurry with their ‘‘ hauling in.” 


time it was never so. 
ing without the potent helps which the present 


But he forgets that, be- | 


yond all the rest, 


farmers have, the old ones could not have har- | 


vested quick if they would. 

The old man takes his accustomed place upon | 
the porch again. He settles down with more 
dead weight into the chair than he was won’t 
to do, and he has less alacrity in tilting back to | 
the native American position. His feet are 
raised to their perch, one by one, with more ef- | 
fort; and when he is fixed at last he wonders 
now, sometimes, how he shall get on his feet 
again. ‘To-day the wonder is greater. He is | 
dreadful stiff, he says. ‘It was that hearty | 
dinner.” 

And it was a hearty dinner, and never to be | 
forgotten—hearty not merely in the matter of 
meat and drink, though of that there was enough 
—hearty not only in the enjoyment of these 
good things, though all, from Farmer Jones | 
down to little Pet, partook their share; and | 
Watch, at his master’s elbow, was not forgot- 
ten 

But it was hearty in the outgush of affection; | 
it was hearty in the eloquence of love in old 
Farmer Jones, who seemed to have renewed | 
his youth; it was hearty in the reverent and | 
worshipful affection of grandmother, who, to the 
latest hour, loved, honored, and obeyed, as she 
had promised to do over sixty years ago; it 
was hearty in the thoughtful care of the youn- | 
ger for their elders; it was hearty in the love 
of God, acted rather than obtrusively declared, 


resolved to cross-question them at tea-time, and 
to convict them out of theirown mouths of folly 
in all they had been scheming. 

Yet he must confess that something had been 
When these ‘‘ boys” were boys trees all 
Now, here and 
there only a copse dotted the immediate land- 
scape, while in the distance stood the bit of for- 
est which Farmer Jones had resolutely preserved 
for winter fuel, allowing one-twentieth only to 
be cut in every year, that in twenty years they 
might begin again at the first cut, according to 
the old traditionary practice. 

3ut of all the trees the old man’s eye rested 
oftenest and most complacently on one nearest 
He had planted it on the very morn- 
ing after the home-coming with his young bride. 
Then with two fingers she had held it siraight 
while he filled in the earth. It had grown be- 
and its broad limbs cast the 
shadow under which he sat with honest yet 
grateful pride. ‘‘ Every thing did always grow 
that she touched,” he said. And just then, as 
always at the same hour she did, grandmother 
came to look at him, in her spruce after-dinner 
cap. 

**Do you think I’m in my dotage? To be 
sure I recollect, and never can forget while you 
put me in mind of it every day.” 

‘You never will grow wise and staid,” 

said; ‘‘you are the silly, little young thing that 

you always were!” And he gently drew her to 
| him, nothing loth, and kissed the roots of her 
gray hair; carefully respecting the frills of the 
spotless cap. Away she trotted; and Farmer 
Jones forgot himself, and closed his eyes on the 
tree of his bridal troth. 


he 


IV.—NIGHT. 

The threatening clouds gather, and the dis- 
tant lightning drops its fiery lines on the black 
horizon. Hurry! hurry! people all! For the 
first commotion among the trees whispers of the 
coming tempest; and little eddies of dust be- 
gin to dance, and the earliest dead foliage of 
summer to rustle along the path. Hay must 
be housed, and windows closed, and numberless 
things cared for, before the coming storm. The 


| &6 boys” are hastening homeward, but stop, in 


| the glee of youth, to help pitch on the hay. 
| Hurry! Hurry up the loaded wagon! There, 


for it was spoken in the thankful eyes of all who | it is safely housed. 


said Amen! to the grace of Farmer Jones. 
‘*The hoary head is a crown of glory,” said 
the elder son, as they walked forth. 


| mother has finished her hunt for eggs. 


Quick with the kine that their creamy treas- 
ure be not wasted. Now all is done, and grand- 
The 


‘*When it is found in the way of righteous- | whole family turn to the house for shelter, just 


ness,” answered the next. 
** As I am sure our father’s is,” 
added. 


as the first heavy drops come, in big plashes, on 


the youngest | their heads. 


What ails the dog? <A long and piteous howl 


And they took their way over the fields, to | comes from the porch ; a howl eloquent of sur- 


tell and to hear what had been done on the old 
home-farm, and what still remained to do. 

‘* Great plans those boys are contriving,” said 
Farmer Jones, as he watched them from the 
porch. ‘ But boys will be boys.” Very proud 


And as they draw near they 
Pet: ‘“‘Grandpa! up! 
Up! you must go in, 
But Farmer Jones will 
The faithful 


prise and terror. 
hear the voice of little 
up! it begins to rain! 
for grandma says so!” 
never rise from his seat again. 




















chair is crushed at last, and the floor has given 
way. None know at what moment the stroke 
of death fell upon him. But the last summons 
has reached him at a fitting time; just as he 
had ‘* counted up his mercies” and thanked the 
God who had been his guardian ever since he 
leaned on his mother’s breasts. 

They bear him indoors, and hastily prepare a 
couch upon the floor. The windows are opened 
wide, for all are agasp for air. 

A thunder crash, and with it sheets of fire 
which wrap them as a mantle. And ali the 
world outside may be traced in black lines on 
the fiery ground; but Tue Tree nearest the 
porch shines in green and brilliant gold. Grand- 
mother has turned her head on her husband’s 
breast; but he rises in the death - struggle, 
“‘There, wife, there!” and they sink down to- 
gether. 

Crash again! and the old tree is riven from 
the topmost point down to the earth. All are 
stunned and thrown to the ground with cries of 
God have mercy! But they must rise; and 
lights are brought, for the dark night has closed 
in on the storm. The clouds deluge the earth 
with rain, and a horror of great darkness is upon 
them. But the thunder peals no more. 

Farmer Jones is dead. His faithful old wife 
looks up with a wild, earnest look as they whis- 





Aut over the banks the wild vines crept, 
With shining pansics and tangled weeds, 
And close to the margin the lily slept, 
Nodding the while ‘mid the thick-set reeds 
That ever replied to the wind with a sigh, 
While over them hung the dragon-fly. 


Adown the stream ’twixt the reedy shores, 
Where the silvery willows in clusters grew, 
We floated onward with idle oars 
Under a heaven of perfect blue: 
And ever above us the clouds went by, 
Milky white in the azure sky. 


Sometimes the wandering winds would bring 
The scent of clover from either side; 
Sometimes a bird, unseen, would sing 
As we drifted along on the voiceless tide ; 
Or sometimes a silvery minnow leap 
Where the reeds and lilies were wrapt in sleep. 


Noiselessly parted our sharpened prow 
The purple waves of the beautiful stream ; 
Ah! well I remember even now 
How, in a kind of lotus dream, 
We floated on past the reedy shores 
Of that silent river with idle oars. 
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per. She knows that when they open the earth 
for his last rest where he lieth she will lie. 


And so it proved. Under the shadow of the 
old church, where they worshiped, bride and 
bridegroom, sixty years ago, is a stone with this 
legend : 

LoveLy AND PLEASANT CN THEIR Lives, 
In Deatu THEY WERE NoT Divipep. 


All are sad, but not sorrowful, as those with- 
out hope; and time will soon reconcile them to 
the death which waited till there seemed no 
longer reason for delay. Little Pet looks fear- 
ful, and clings close to her mother when the sky 
is overcast. ‘Time, too, will remove her way- 
ward fears. But when she comes to be a grand- 
mother, if she does not startle her young listen- 
ers with weird fancies and strange tales, then 
are there no such things as early impressions 
and the traces of childish terrors. 

The old dog drooped and died. They found 
him one morning stiff at the root of the blasted 
tree, and there they buried him. The tree is 
felled and worked up, every scrap, into memo- 
rials of the couple who began life with its youth 
and died when the tree died. They lived long 
and saw good days, and their children call them 


blessed. 
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The sun hung low in a crimson sky, 
Ever since noon had we drifted along; 
Now the sober twilight was drawing nigh; 
The wood-bird was singing her vesper song; 
And myriad voices of insects filled 


The reedy shores, where all else was stilled. 


Never a stray breath stirred the reeds, 
Never a shudder over them crept; 

Motionless all were the pansies and weeds— 
The cream-white lilies entrancéd slept ; 

And the willows, flushed with the sun’s last gleam, 

Hung listlessly over the voiceless stream. 


Quickly the sweet day drew to a close, 

On a sudden the great sun seemed to swoon; 
Over the eastern hill-tops rose, 

Red and swollen, the harvest moon; 
And the twilight lingered, sombre and brown, 
Till the solemn night on swift wings came down. 


We are drifting still, but Life is the stream 
Down which we pass on our certain way, 
Sometimes at night, with no friendly gleam, 
And sometimes on through the perfect day ; 
But in shadow or sunshine I know that we 
Are drifting out toward the open sea. 
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SANTA ROSA OF LIMA. 


“ ty never rains in Lima ;” but there had been 


. | 
cold, damp, palpable mists called garuas 


for days, and the sun had not been visible ex- 
cept momentarily for weeks. The streets were 
pasty with mud, and the sidewalks were slimed 
all over as if with dark-colored tallow in a state 
of semi-liquescence. 
rooms dripped with damp. Boots and shoes 
were mottled green and yellow with mould. 
Inkstands sprouted luxuriant crops of feathery 
fungus. The sheets and towels were moist; 
and the knobs of doors and the very forks and 


spoons, fresh from the kitchen, were clammy. | 


Juan and Antonia appeared with swollen and 
bandaged faces and complained of dolores in ev- 
ery limb; while their worthy employers winced 


under flying twinges which they considered | 
themselves too young to suspect of being rheu- | 


matism, and tried to deceive themselves by call- 
ing neuralgia. 

Now there are no fire-places in Lima, and 
only the poor device of brasiers, wherewith to 
drive off the damp. So one has the alternative 


of becoming morsy like a cypress-tree in a South- | 


ern swamp, or risking asphyxia from carbonic 
acid gas. No wonder the last of the Incas was 
elated when he heard that the Spaniards had 
established their capital on the banks of the 


half the year. 


The morning of the 30th of August, however, | 
broke bright and clear, and its rays brought light | 
and cheerfulness into the dreary vaults within | 
which we had been immured for weeks, medi- | 


tating upon the justifiability of suicide. The 


buzzards, which are the city scavengers and | 
sanitary police of Lima, instead of stalking 


gloomily along the fetid azequas in the middle 
of the streets, now repaired to the tops of the 
buildings, and in long rows and with outspread 
wings, waited patiently for the sun to dry their 
mildewed feathers. Juan and Antonia stretched 
themselves in the warmest part of the corridor 


to catch every ray of caloric reflected from its | 


walls as a means of driving the dolores from 
their tortured bones. 


The bells of the churches, which had sound- | 
ed before as if suffering with severe catarrh, | 


now pealed out clear and joyously—and all the 
more loudly and joyously because this was the 
fiesta of Santa Rosa, the patrona of Lima and 
the Americas, whose anniversary is celebrated 
with a pomp befitting her distinction as the only 
female ever canonized in America. She was a 
native of Lima, and there she lived and there 
she died. No wonder, then, that her shrines 
are richer, her jewels more costly, and the cere- 
monies in her honor more showy than those 


vouchsafed to any of the multitudinous saints, | 


male and female, whose names jostle each other 
in the Romish calendar. 


But before beginning to talk of Santa Rosa, | 
we must preraise that Lima was the richest, the | 


The walls of the first-floor | 


| supposed that she is the richest. 





most bigoted, perhaps it would be safe to say, 
the most profligate of ail the seats of Spanish 
vice -regal power in America. No other cap- 
ital could compete with it in the number of its 
churches and convents, and the munificence of 
their endowment. The Inquisition had there 
a scope and power such as it never possessed in 
Mexico or Santa Fé. During its existence no 
less than fifty-nine persons were burned alive in 
the Plaza de la Inquisicion, where now stands 
the fine bronze statue of Bolivar, and which is 
called to-day Plaza de la Independencia. There 
were eighteen others burned there en estatua; 
that is to say, represented by figures or effigies 
—a mode to which probably the originals had 
least objection. Nine unfortunates died in ad- 
vance, and so only their bones were consumed ; 
while eighty-six suffered confiscation of their 
property, and four hundred and fifty-eight were 
beaten with whips. 

Now Lima has a cathedral and 
churches in a population little, if at all, exceed- 
ing one hundred thousand souls. The cathe- 
dral was founded by Francisco Pizarro, the 
Conqueror of Peru, and the original edifice cost 
$594,000. Owing to earthquakes and other re- 
tarding causes it was ninety years in building. 


seventy-six 


| The present structure was raised on the ruins 


of the first, destroyed in 1746, and is as impos- 


| ing in appearance as it is unsubstantial in fact. 
Rimac, in a spot reeking with vapors, and where 
the usually-beneficent sun refuses to shine for | 


It contains many paintings of merit, and among 
them one of Veronica by Murillo. In the vaults 
beneath are shown what are alleged to be the 
remains of Pizarro. The church and convent of 
San Francisco are said to have cost $15,000,000, 
and to have had a corresponding endowment. 
This single convent once had nearly as many 
inmates as are now contained in all the relig- 
ious establishments of the city, where, it is esti- 
mated, there are at present only 1736 priests, 
monks, and nuns—a sad falling off from the 
6000 said to have existed in the earlier half of 
the last century! In all the various churches, 
convents, and monasteries (we are bound to be 
statistical for the nonce), there are celebrated 
annually 449 fiestas or festivals, and there are 
chanted 39,607 masses, of which 19,506 are 
paid for by endowments. We must not forget 
to mention that there are in Lima no less than 
eighty-one private chapels, duly ‘‘licensed,” 
wherein the proprietors may do worship at their 
leisure, and with gratifying exclusiveness, at the 
small cost of $14 50 each. 

We have mentioned Santa Rosa as the pa- 
tron saint of Lima, and it would naturally be 
But Nuestra 
Senora del Rosario, one of the Avatars of the 
Virgin, has, or had, a personal endowment far 
greater. Her altar and its adornments com- 
prised 1475 pounds of gold and silver, and her 
jewels embraced 1406 diamonds, 620 rubies, 
1179 emeralds, 121 fine pearls, besides ame- 
thysts, topazes, and other less costly gems. She 


| could have appeared with becoming effulgence 


in the presence of a queen or empress; and 
she is reputed rich still. But even among the 
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faithful the genuineness of the diamonds in her 
tiara may be questioned with, at most, a depre- 
catory shrug of the shoulder. 

Apart from Sundays there are observed, with 
equal strictness, no less than forty-eight jiestas, 
or days wherein it is enjoined by the Church, or 
established by custom, that no secular work 
shall be performed, and on which days the pub- 
lic offices are supposed to be closed. The dis- 
arrangement of business and demoralization of 
industry consequent on this waste of time can 
scarcely be computed. Drunkenness and dissi- 
pation are fostered by idleness, which finds its 
pretext in religion, and the day succeeding the 
fiesta is oftenest taken up in the process of con- 
valescence, which, in turn, is pleaded as an ex- | 
cuse for lack of energy and efficiency. endl 

| 
| 





lic necessity and the requirements of civiliza- | 
tion have consequently encroached somewhat 
on old customs and rules, and the fiesta, be 
it Sunday or otherwise, is generally observed 
only as a balf holiday; that is to say, many of | 
the shops, etc., are kept open until noon. This | 
relieves somewhat the burdens imposed by su- | 
perstition and custom. . The days of the fiestas 
of ‘* Santa Rosa, Nuestra Sefiora de las Merce- 
dos” (the Patrona of the army of Peru), how- | 
ever, admit of no curtailment, but must be| 
faithfully observed, under penalty of popular 
displeasure, if not of intervention by the police. 

Santa Rosa de Santa Maria, who, before her | 
beatification, bore the name of Isabel Flores, | 
was born in Lima in the year 1586, and died 
there in 1617. Her parents, to use the popu- 
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virtue and sanctity!” On the instant—so runs 
the legend—the ceiling opened, and the Pope 
found himself standing knee-deep in a bed of 
roses of celestial origin. He comprehended the 
significance of the miracle, and in 1671, fifty 
years after the death of the Virgin of Lima, 
she was canonized, and declared Patrona, not 
alone of her native city but of all America. 

The day of the jiesta of Santa Rosa, as we 
have already said, broke bright and clear. The 
bells of the churches rang out joyfully, and the 
streets were gay with the gaudy dresses of 
Cholas and Sambitas, hastening, with their more 
sombre-robed white sisters, to the special masses 
said on this annivergary in the cathedral and 
the leading churches. At ten o’clock the boom- 
ing of cannon announced that the effigy of Santa 
Rosa had started from its shrine in the church 
of Santo Domingo, and was on its way to the 
cathedral, where the civil and military authori- 
ties were assembled to do her reverence. 

It must be premised that the Saints in Lima 
make promenades on stated occasions, and ex- 
change visits with ceremonial exactness. San 
Pedro sometimes calls on San Augustin, and 
passes the night with him in his own temple, 
where they are stationed fronting each other, 
one on each side of the great altar. It is said 
that bread and wine are placed on a table be- 
tween them, so that during the weary night the 
duties of hospitality may not be neglected. 

Santa Rosa is not without her social qualities, 
and relishes a call on her sisters when her fiesta 


comes round. The line of march is always duly 


lar biographical formula, ‘‘ were poor but hon-| announced in advance, and every one knows 


est. 


when she was only six years of age she did vol- | churches she will call. 


untary penance and consecrated herself to God, 


Her sanctity was manifested early, and | through what streets she will pass, and in what 


So that the faithful have 
ample time to congregate in the latter, and look- 


taking with supernatural prescience an oath of | ers-on have opportunity to diplomatize among 


perpetual virginity. She underwent the ordeal 
of examination by the fathers of the Church, to 
whom her devotion became known through pop- 


ular report at the age of sixteen, and was ad-| 
mitted to consecrated orders. When the French, | 

~ . . . | 
English, and other pirates, who infested the Pa- | 


cific coast, burned Casma, sacked Santa, and 
threatened every sea-port and principal town of 
Peru, she prayed that they might reach Lima, 
so that she might show them by her example 
how a Peruvian virgin might suffer outrage and 
cruelty—resigned and humble, relying on her 


faith, and dying with the exclamation, ‘ Fa- | 


ther, forgive them; they know not what they 
do!” But her aspirations in this respect were 
disappointed. The pirates never reached Lima, 
and Santa Rosa died, at the age of thirty-one 
years, “in the odor of sanctity,” leaving behind 
her a name for humility, patience, charity, and 
good works which exacted the reverence of all, 
and led priests and people, Church and State, 
archbishop and viceroy, to ask for her, at Rome, 
the honors of canonization. It is said that 
when her merits and claims were urged on the 
Pope he exclaimed, “A virgin in Lima! I 
should as soon expect a shower of roses from 
Heaven as to find in America a criolla of such 


friends and acquaintances for balconies or win- 
dows on the shaded side of the savory streets 
through which the Patrona of America takes her 
promenade. We were fortunate enough to se- 
cure a balcony to ourselves, in the Cala de los 
Plateros, at a point about midway in the itiner- 
ary. 

Santa Rosa entered the cathedral with more 
than feminine exactness at the appointed hour, 
under a musketry salute from the soldiers drawn 
up in the plaza. Precisely what happened in- 
side the cathedral i am unable to say, for the 
crush in the churches on such occasions is too 
| great to be lightly encountered. It was past 
| one o'clock, after patient waiting for more than 
| an hour in our especial balcony, before the file 

of soldiers and the band of music, heading the 
| procession of the Saint, showed themselves in 
the street of the Plateros. 

While waiting we had ample opportunities of 
observing the freaks and fancies of a sight-see- 
ing crowd inLima, E 


Every one, old and young, 
was in his best, and all the boys were rich in 
| fire-crackers and spiteful little cohetas that only 
| rose as high as the house-tops, and were not at 
|all particular about driving into windows and 
| balconies. Why they should be let off in the 
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daytime will probably be a puzzling question | 
We can only say it is | 
cosa de Espana, the ‘‘custom of the country.” | 


for American youth. 


Little hustling fights come off now and then, 


. . | 
with generally no more serious consequence than 
the plunging of one or other of the combatants 


into the foul azequia, 

Immediately in front of us was a tall structure 
of canes, a cross between a Chinese pagoda and 
a Gothic church, and which we soon discovered 
was an elabori te feu d’artifice, connecting by 
what appeared to be thin cords, with a series of 
gaudy paper globes suspended by ropes across | 
the street. 

Now if there be a thing in the world utter- 
ly incomprehensible to the Spanish-American 
mind, it is a procession; that is to say, an or- 
derly assembly of people walking in file with 
even step and observing the cadences of the mu- 
sic. The procession of Santa Rosa was no ex- 
ception to the huddle and confusion that char- 
acterize all the processions, secular or religious, 
that are to be seen in Lima, Mexico, or Guate- 
mala. Thesoldiers that headed it, and the band 
of music that followed, preserved some sem- | 
blance of order; but the rest was a surging, tu- | 
multuous crowd, in the centre of which, tossing 
like a ship in a tempestuous sea, was the ark on 
which was borne the effigy of the Patrona of all 
the Americas. 

Imagine a long and rather broad table or 
platform covered with scarlet velvet, studded 
with golden stars, edged heavily with bullion 
fringe, and falling on every side to the very 
ground. In the centre of this, standing ona sil- 
ver globe supported by a low pedestal, was the 
figure of Santa Rosa, of full size, bearing on her 
head a golden crown blazing with jewels, be- 
neath which her glossy curling hair of intensest 
black streamed down almost to her heels. _ Her 
dress was of blue velvet, crusted and stiff with 
gems and gold, spreading outward like an in- 
verted A, and faced with whité satin. In one 
hand was held a golden cross, and the other, 
loaded with jewels, was lifted as if in benedic- 
tion. Her face was in the rosiest style of mod- 
ern French wax-work, and looked in the bright 
light as if newly colored and varnished. ‘Two 
angels, standing behind the figure, held a crim- 
son canopy supported by golden rods over her 
head. The whole apparatus was carried on the 
shoulders of relays of stalwart cholos and ne- 
groes, who were concealed beneath the velvet 
covering of the platform, and who dodged out 
and under, wiping their perspiring and glisten- 
ing faces and clamoring for pisco whenever the 
Saint halted, which she did at every corner and 
the middle of every square. 

Following the music were a number of men 
smoking cigars, with which they lighted the 
cohetas that it was their exclusive business to let 
off from stores of the same carried in the arms 
of attendants, thus keeping up an irregular fusil- 
lade. A score or so of little girls in white and 
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tinsel and crowned with flowers, designed to | 


represent angels, came next; but the rush and 


crush was so great that the spirits of darkness, in 
the shape of stalwart cholu or negro nurses, were 
fain to rush in to protect them and soothe the 
frightened babes, who, on the whole, made very 
sorry and slobbering representations of the an- 
gelic hosts. Immediately in front of the plat- 
form were devotees swinging censers, or trying 
to do so, but with poor success, among the 


thronging, disorderly mass that crowded around 


them. Many, and by no means saintly, were 


| their objurgations, and more than one persistent 


intruder got a cracking blow on his head from 
the silver censers. 

The procession stopped in front of us in a 
condition that can only be described as “a 
mess.” The wonderful Chino-Gothico structure 
was let off, and fizzed and banged, and threw 
out a cloud of smoke and a fearful odor of damp 
powder, driving the ladies from the balconies, 
while the gamins and cholos shouted and shrieked 
(there is no hurrah in Spanish), and lent the 
whole power of their lungs to augment the hub- 
bub, By-and-by the structure fizzed and banged 
itself out, leaving only a blackened frame-work 
of canes, which the negrees caught up and trot- 
ted away with adown the street, where there was 
a perspective of similar noisy and sulphurous 
contrivances. The ladies emerged from their 
retreats and resumed their places, and Santa 
Rosa recommenced her paseo. Just as she got 
under the paper globes, the object of which we 
could not before divine, they suddenly exploded 
with a loud report, scattering bushels of roses 
over the Saint and the platform on which she 
stood. We thought this the most interesting 
and satisfactory part of the performance, and 
speculated on the value of the adornments of 
the effigy until the motley crowd drifted away 
in the direction of San Augustin. 

It may be satisfactory to a portion of our read- 
ers to know that a capitalist of our party who 
had the benefit of an opera glass in forming his 
estimates was heard to say that he was willing 
**to advance Santa Rosa a hundred thousand 
dollars on her wardrobe, in case she should ever 
find herself in need of ready money.” The Gua 
de los Forasteros tells us authoritatively that the 
silver adornments of the altar and litter of San- 
ta Rosa amount in weight to 31,000 ounces, or 
about a ton, equal to $40,000 in value. 

Anciently the procession of Santa Rosa was 
a much more formal affair. The standards of 
the various provinces of Peru, with the arms of 
their various capitals, were carried before her 
image, while the /omeros or mountaineers came 
down in great numbers, bearing bouquets and 
wreaths of flowers. But in common with all 
the ceremonies of the Church in Lima those in 
honor of Santa Rosa have degenerated, and the 
press of the capital calls openly for the abolition 
of all processions of the Saints as absurd and de- 
basing in their character and tendencies. None 
of them have the least solemnity, and only give 
pretexts for getting together a mob of people and 
for burning a quantity of coarse powder. <A 
Lima writer says of them: ‘‘They are marked 
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by no acts of devotion or demonstration of re- 
spect, but a certain effrontery or abandon which 
is offensive in any public exhibition, but espe- 
cially in a ceremony purporting to be religious. 
Laughter, jests, and conversation free and often 
licentious, are not happy features in a congrega- 
tion of people, got together for any object.” 

During the procession of San Augustin, owing 
to the stumbling of one of its bearers, the effigy 
of the saint fell over, revealing only an attenu- 
ated frame-work of canes beneath his rich robes, 
whereupon the crowd shouted boisterously, ‘‘All 
head and no body!” which ejaculation was quick- 
ly put in a couplet and chanted during the re- 
mainder of the performance. 

Peru is no exception to the rest of Spanish 
America in this, that the Church fails to meet 
the requirements of emancipated intelligence, or 
to satisfy the religious aspirations of its best and 
most exemplarymen. The churches are chiefly 
frequented by women, while among their fathers, 
husbands, and brothers religious observances 
receive little more than toleration. All agree 
that the Church needs reform, but they see no 
way of effecting it, and seek to excuse their list- 
lessness by accepting, as a matter of course, that 
**it is good for the plebe” or populace—with 


whom, however, it is a pretext, excuse, or con- | 


solation, but never a restraint. 

The decline of the power and influence of the 
Church in Lima, since the independence, is only 
imperfectly indicated by the fact that within that 
period ten convents and monasterics, having 
endowments to the amount of $1,000,000, have 
been suppressed and their edifices and sites dedi- 
cated to other purposes. . A high school occu- 
pies the convent of Guadeloupe; the college of 
San Marcos has taken possession of the greater 
portion of the grand cloisters of San Francisco ; 
that of San Carlos has supplanted the Jesuits ; 
San Juan de Dios is a railway station, and the 
principal market of the city stands where once 
was the convent of Santa Catalina. The bigotry 
of the people has given away in a greater rela- 
tive degree than these facts would indicate, and 
marriages are now as frequent in Lima between 
Catholics and Protestants as in any part of the 
world, in proportion to their respective numbers. 
The archbishop has formally recognized all mar- 
riages celebrated by the diplomatic representa- 
tives of Protestant countries. There is a Prot- 
estant church and congregation in the capital 
and another in Callao, and the Protestant cem- 
etery at Bella Vista is respected equally with 
the Catholic cemetery in its neighborhood. 

Conventual restrictions are far less rigid than 
before, and are becoming less so every day. In 
some of the convents, however, as in that of 
Santa Rosa, the exclusion of its inmates from 
the world is complete, and access next to im- 
possible, except to those who enter its doors 
never to return. 

This convent was founded by royal cedula 
in 1704, the number of nuns being fixed at 
thirty-three, who were to assume the dress of 
the Dominicans, and observe the rules of San 


' 


Augustin. Four hundred thousand dollars were 
| raised for its endowment, apart from gifts of 
| buildings, jewels, ete. A lady, wife of General 
| Galdames, contributed upward of $130,000 to 
| the establishment, reserving only for herself and 
| her descendants the privilege of naming a sin- 
gle nun who should be permitted to enter with- 
out payment of the ‘‘dot” or dowry. Its first 
prioress was the daughter of the Viceroy Mon- 
clora, who escaped from the vice-regal palace 
| during the night to assume the habit of the Pa- 
trona of Lima. 

| Entrance to any of the convents is prohibited 
| to men, except the confessor, who usually com- 
bines the character of priest and physician ; and 
| access is equally denied to women, except when 
jin **a delicate condition” they happen to fix 
| their minds on that object. It is assumed that, 
}under these circumstances, they must be in- 
| dulged in every wish and whim for prudential 
|reasons. But even then it is requisite to make 
formal application to the archbishop, who con- 
siders the case ; and if satisfied that the request 
should be complied with, issues a formal order 
| to that effect, and pames, as a general rule, the 
| confessor of the convent to accompany the ap- 
plicant. The concession was made, for the first 


time in many years, to myself. 

It should be premised, however, that the fol- 
lowing papers, lawfully stamped, had taken due 
and formal course previous to the visit: 


“‘Tlustrisimos Senor, el Arzobispo de Lima: 

“Doria ———, resident of this capital, appears in 
this manner before you, and, with due respect, sets 
forth : 

“That she is a Roman Catholic, citizen of the United 
States of North America; that she is in this city with 
her husband ——— of the United States; that she 
wishes to become acquainted with the monastic insti- 
tutions of her sex in Lima, unknown in the United 
States, although all religions enjoy there complete tol- 
eration. Being unable to fulfill her desire, except by 
your permission, she appeals to your kindness to con- 
cede to her the privilege to visit the convent of Santa 
Rosa, in company with two respectable ladies of this 
city who have hospitably entertained her, and who will 
accompany her to facilitate her communication with 
those she seeks to visit. For these reasons she appeals 
to your charity, illustrious Sir, to concede the request 
which she now respectfully makes.” 

To this request, in due time, came the follow- 
ing response : 

“ ARcHIEPIScOPAL PaLacr, Lima. 

“Tn view of the solicitation of Sefiora Doiia — “) 
and attending to the reasons therein set forth to us, 
and to those not expressed, I concede permission to 
the aforesaid Setiora Doiia ———, and to her only, to 
visit the Convent of Santa Rosa, and to enter its clois- 
ters, but without any companions whatever, and with- 
out remaining there longer than necessary, and to this 
end I designate the Cura, rector of the parish of Santa 
Ana, to accompany her in her visit. 

** By order of the archbishop, my superior.” 

It was on a morning as bright and clear as 
that which had ushered in the day of the Fiesta 
of Santa Rosa, that Sefior T: , the gentle- 
man who had undertaken the negotiations at 
the archiepiscopal palace, appeared at the Lega- 
tion to accompany us to the doors of the con- 
vent, which were to open to me, on presentation 
of the somewhat portentous pass of the excel- 
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lent archbishop, who is one of the most vener- 
able, as he certainly is the richest, man in Peru. 
Our course led us from the Calle de Coca up the 
street of Botica de San Pedro, or ‘‘ Shop of Saint 
Peter,” to the corner of the Street of Pilita (or 
‘* Little Fountain”) de Santa Rosa, all the way 
by the side of one of the azequias, or open sewers, 
which run through every street intersecting the 
city from east to west. Nothing can be more 
offensive to sight and smell than these azequias, 
which receive most of the filth and garbage from 
the town. Buzzards line them on both sides, 
or, taking up the ré/e of aquatic birds, wade along 
their course, struggling for whatever bit of offal 
there may be floating in the current. The side- 
walks are narrow, so narrow that two people 
can not walk abreast. The houses have few 
windows on the street, and the shops on the 
ground-floor receive light and air only through 
their open doors. Here is a tailor’s shop; the 
patron or principal occupies a chair; but most 
of his assistants or apprentices sit on the bare 
earthen floor. Next to itis a picanteria, or cook- 
shop, wherein are served picantes, or dishes in 
which, whatever other elements there may be, 
aji, or red pepper, predominates, and which are 
certainly appetizing in odor. It is not best to 
be critical on the score of cleanliness in Lima. 
We are jostled, very nearly something worse, 
by two-score donkeys, with panniers holding 
bricks or lime. They prefer trotting along with 
their unshod feet on the sidewalk rather than 
over the cobble-stones of the highway. Sejior 
T , who carries a big cane, fortunately sta- 


tions himself chivalrously in front, and turns 


aside the assinine array. But next comes a 
stalwart cholo, with a sort of box on his head 
full of cakes and sweetmeats, made by the deni- 
zens of some convent and bearing its name, the 
quality of which he announces at the top of his 


voice, while whirling his head in an indiscrim- 


inate manner, dangerous to the passer-by, who 
may be obliged to look for his hat in the gutter. 
A little further on, the narrow sidewalk is ob- 


structed by piles of what appear to be alabaster | 


blocks of uniform size, but varying tints, white, 
yellow, and pink. These are cubes of mineral 
salt, cut from cliffs of the same in the interior. 
At the corner is a fountain where a dozen cholas 
or sambas are jostling to see which shall first fill 
her cantero, or jar, and who force us into the 
street. 

Finally we reach the street of the Pilita de 
Santa Rosa. <A hage door opens into a high 
square room, paved with stones sloping to the 
middle. A low stone bench runs around it, 
cold and damp. The walls are hung with rude 
paintings, dim and mildewed, among which is 
one, archaic in style, bearing the name of Santa 
Rosa. In one corner is a turn-table, so ar- 
ranged that things may be sent in and out with- 
out exposing the interior ever so slightly. A 
bottle, a bunch of vegetables, a little package 
of fire-wood, and a basket of fruit are passed in, 
and a dish of cakes or sweetmeats is at the same 
time passedout. A lady, dressed in black, with 


a lustrous-eyed little girl at her side, asks for 
some inmate, and then plants herself patiently 
on the cold stone bench, draws the brightly- 
dressed little girl to her side, and sits still and 
silent as a statue. She has sent a message toa 
daughter or sister within and awaits a reply, 
perhaps the opportunity of exchanging a word 
or two with her through the veil of the wicket. 
The turn-table is constantly in motion. An old 
man, ragged enough and forlorn, comes up, 
fumbles a while in his dilapidated pockets, takes 
out an orange and a chirimoya, puts them on 
the table, gives two smart raps with his knuckles 
on the board, which promptly whirls them out 
of sight. The old man crosses himself, bows to 
us, and goes his way. Has he a daughter with- 
in? 

The excellent Cura of Santa Ana did not 
keep us waiting long. A man of fifty, robust, 
with a clear complexion and rosy cheeks, not 
suggestive of midnight vigils, and with the air 
and bearing of a cabailero as he is, he saluted 
me gracefully, and his friend, Senor 'T , cord- 
ially. Apologizing for being a few minutes 
behind time, he led the way to a heavy door 
opening out of the stone-paved ante-room, and 
gave a peculiar rap, which was responded to by 

| @ withdrawing of bolts and a rattling of chains, 
indicative of the strictness with which the de- 
votees of Santa Rosa guard their sanctuary. 

I entered with the Cura, and the heavy door 
of Santa Rosa closed behind me with a sepul- 
chral reverberation. For the moment I com- 
prehended how it must sound to those who heard 
it close with a full consciousness that neither in 
life nor death it would open for them again. 
The door led to a narrow passage, paved with 
stones, long, damp, and dark, with no light ex- 
cept the uncertain horizontal reflections which 
streamed in from an open court at its further 
extremity. Coming from the blaze of day I 
was for the moment so blinded that I did not 
make out the figures of eight or ten nuns, dressed 
in black and deeply veiled, until the clear voice 
of the Cura announced : 
| **Mothers, here is the child of the Church, 
whom its visible authority permits to visit you.” 
| I felt a soft hand pressed into mine, and a 
| low voice said, ‘‘ Come, daughter, with us.” 
| A few steps brought us into the outer court- 
yard of the convent, surrounded by a broad 
Moresque corridor, with a fountain in the centre 
and full of shrubs and flowers, mostly roses, for 
which, in respect of variety, beauty, and abund- 
ance, Lima is without rival. From the arches 
depended cages of birds, chiefly canaries, which 
chirped and sang in gay competition with the 
melodious plash of the falling waters. 

Inside the corridor, the roof of which was a 
quaint arabesque of wood-work, brilliantly paint- 
ed, the dreary succession of plain doors leading 
to the cells of the nuns was relieved by inter- 
mediate paintings of various dates and merit, 
representing how the dead were raised, the 
wounded healed, the sick cured, and the lost re- 
stored through the intercession of Santa Rosa. 
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Here I had time and opportunity to survey 
my companions, at the head of whom was one 
who constantly tinkled a small silver bell. This, 
as I afterward ascertained, was as a warning to 
the mothers—the inmates here are called mothers, 
not sisters—not to emerge from their cells while 
the visitor is passing. They were eight in num- 
ber, a commission or committee, the Cura ex- 
plained, deputed to conduct me through the 
convent. 

I may here say that the “‘ mothers” are all 
women of original high social position, and who 
have each brought an endowment of #3000 to 
the convent. They are exempt from all except 
religious service, and are waited on by lay-sis- 
ters, less fortunate than themselves, who, bring- 
ing no money into the establishment, are obliged 
to serve their more favored associates. 

I was first conducted into the room in which 
it is alleged Santa Rosa died. It is small and 
dark, hung round with life-size pictures of the 
Saint, representing the various scenesof her life ; 
her first communion, having her luxuriant hair 
cut off, because it was a thing of admiration and 
might stimulate pride; her penitences, and her 
death. On the spot where she died reposes a 
figure of herself, and on an altar in the same 
room are personal relics of the holy woman. 
Among them a finger nail. 

Further on we came to a spacious marble bath 
for the nuns. Next we went to the chapel of 
the convent, not large, but tasteful, with splen- 
did altars covered with rich and elaborate em- 
broideries, the work of the nuns, whose position 
in the building on all public occasions is behind 
a close grating, through which they may see, but 
which the strongest eye fails to penetrate from 
the outside. There were several nuns in my 
escort who for forty years had had no other 
glimpses of the world which they had abjured 
than those they had caught through these inex- 
orable bars. One or two had entered here while 
yet Peru was a dependency of Spain, and while 
Lima was the seat of the most brilliant and 
lavish of the vice-regal courts. 

From the chapel I was conducted to the 
room of the Lady Superior, a tall woman, grace- 
ful in her simple garb, who received me with 
much courtliness. The apartment was scantily 
but neatly furnished. 
daintily neat, with a spotless coverlet and snowy 
curtains. 
ported a cross of ebony set in silver, and before 


’ 


it, on the brick floor, was spread a rug on which | 


the devotee might kneel. The Lady Superior 
expressed surprise that I should speak Spanish, 


and asked many naive questions about my coun- | 


try and its society. I need not say that geog- 
raphy and a knowledge of history are not among 
the highest of the accomplishments of the ** moth- 
ers” of Santa Rosa. 
possess that spirit of inquiry so lauded in man, 
but contemned in woman as “feminine curios- 
ity.” 

A little conversation soon made every one at 
her ease, and the little party became really socia- 


The bed in the corner was | 


An altar-piece against the wall sup- | 


Not because they do not | 


| Sisters of Santa Rosa would all offer up for 
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ble; so much so that I ventured to ask the Mo- 
ther Superior to remove her veil. 

** Ah, my child,” she said, “it is against our 
rules. Besides, Iam neither young nor pretty !” 

I took up her hand, which was plump and 
soft and white, and expressed some doubt as to 
her statement. There was something of pleased 
consciousness, and probably a trace of vanity, in 
the manner in which her fair, white hand was 
withdrawn and concealed beneath her veil. 

I asked if any of the sisters were as young as 
myself, and was told, ‘* Yes,” but with the com- 
plimentary assurance that ‘* None were as pret- 
ty.’ I preferred to pronounce on the question 
myself, and persisted that really I could not 
think of leaving the convent with no more in- 
dividualized impression of its inmates than that 
afforded by a series of long black veils. The 
Cura was consulted, and after some delay the 
sister regarded as youngest and prettiest was al- 
lowed to throw back her veil, but only for a 
moment, revealing the oval, colorless face, large 
black eyes, intense black hair, and the general 
typical features of the Limefias. She was not 
over twenty, and notwithstanding some dental 
defects was really beautiful, as a faint blush rose 
to her cheeks under, I fear, my too steady gaze. 
A moment after the veil fell, never probably to 
be raised again before one not dedicated to the 
same shrine with its wearer. 

I was troubled at the moment with a slight 
cough, which seemed to excite the sympathy of 
one of the nuns who had been most chatty and 
communicative, and who had kept close to my 
side from the moment of my entrance. She 
said she had had such a cough once, and had 
been given over to die; but as a last resource 
she had been sent up into the mountains to Tar- 
ma, the air of which is regarded as a specific 
against consumption. Here she had prayed 
to Santa Rosa for her restoration, which came 
speedily, and now she was back again in perfect 
health—‘*‘ benedictions on the holy Santa Rosa!” 
The Cura, who is the physician as well as spir- 
itual adviser of the convent, and who had at- 
tended her in his former capacity, rallied her a 
little about a still lurking desire to again get out 
into the world—a suggestion which she warmly 
repelled, being, as she said, ‘‘ now doubly con- 
vinced that there was no happiness comparable 
with the calm and elevated content of convent- 
ual life.” 

Before leaving, delicate cakes and du/ces, all 
made in the convent by the lay-sisters, were 
served, and the Mother Superior hung around 
my neck an elaborately- worked Agnus Dei, 
which not only had been made with her own 
hands, but which had been suspended, to give it 
especial sanctity, around the neck of the figure 
of Santa Rosa in the room where she died. 
This, she said, would be a comfort to me and a 
protection from the dangers of the long sea- 
journey to my native land. She added that the 
me 
a prayer morning and evening. With this as- 
surance, tenderly spoken, I commenced my re- 
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turn. ‘The sun was bright in the court, and 
the fountain flashed and plashed among the 
shrubs and flowers, while the canaries piped 
cheerfully as we entered the corridor again. 
The noise, however, was only sufficient to make 
the solemn calm and silence palpable, and I 
comprehended how, with isolation and such sur- 
roundings, and after long and rapt contempla- 
tion of religious things, the human mind might 
be worked into a trance which is as akin to per- 
fect repose as sleep is to death. 

The ‘‘ Mothers” followed me to the massive 
door and stood there, with folded hands in atti- 
tude of prayer, as the heavy bars were with- 
drawn and I passed out of their sight forever. 
When it closed I felt the involuntary pang which 
attends separation from friends, and hardly no- 
ticed the somewhat querulous ‘‘ Well, I hope 
you have had a good time of it?” uttered by 
Ursa Major, who had been ‘‘ cooling his heels,” 
as he irreverently said, on the cold, damp pave- 
ment of the ante-room of the convent, ‘‘ for two | 
mortal hours.” 

A few moments after reaching home some of 
the dependents of the convent appeared with 
trays of cakes and dulces, and sticks of incense, 
as a last secuendo or memorial from the Sisters 
of Santa Rosa. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


EDNESDAY afternoon is, during the ses- 
sion of the British Parliament, in a cer- 
tain sense, a consecrated time. Parliament sits 
five days of the week; of these Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday are the regular days 
in which practical John Bull attends to his prac- 
tical affairs. On these days Parliament meets 
at four of the afternoon; goes through some 
technical matters; launches the order of the 
day. It then puts up some garrulous fellow 
who is known to hold an inevitable speech, to 
relieve himself of the same, while the members 
—with some respect for a quorum—go out con- 
tinuously to dine in the dining-room connected 
with the building. After this the Commons 
return to their work in that post-prandial and 
conservative frame of mind which is essential 
to John Bull’s affairs. It would be little short 
of revolutionary for England to permit any but 
after-dinner legislation ; and there are not want- 
ing political philosophers in Westminster Hall 
who indulge in full-paunched speculations as to 
the degree in which American radicalism is fed 
by the unfed condition in which the Congress- 
men meet at the Capitol in Washington. But 
Wednesday is the day on which Parliament has 
what is called a morning session; that is, it 
meets on that day at noon, and adjourns in time 
for the members to go home to a six o'clock 
dinner, if they are unfashionable enough to dine 
so early. And it has gradually become a habit 
to throw upon this Wednesday all those discus- 
sions, bills, etec., which John Bull holds to be 
impracticable and purely theoretical. If any 
one desires to know what visions English vision- 
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aries are indulging, let him obtain a seat—it 
will not be very difticult—in the Stranger’s Gal- 


lery on Wednesday afternoon. Radicals who 


| dream of abolishing capital punishment, or pri- 


mogeniture, or have other wild Utopian projects, 
are accommodated by genial Premiers on these 
Wednesdays. So long as a project is support- 
ed by such a minority that it can not get beyond 
that morning session nobody is disturbed by it. 
The Treasury Bench dozes through the debate, 
which goes on dreamily under the perpetual 
twilight of the Hall, as if it were occurring in 
that Lotos-land where it is ‘‘ always afternoon.” 
True, all the great measures which are the rul- 
ing facts of England to-day were once Wednes- 
day fancies ; and there is a secret belief in every 
Englishman’s breast that on those same after- 
noons the future policy and history of England 
are taking shape. But the governmental motto 
of the Eastern Hemisphere is ‘‘ Apres nous /e 
deluge,” and so the visionaries are indulged, de- 
spite some misgivings. 

On one of the Wednesday afternoons of the 
last session of Parliament there occurred a most 
significant and picturesque incident. The sub- 
ject of the abolition of the law of primogeniture 
had been brought forward, in the form of a 
carefully-prepared bill; and though there was a 
thin House, it was evident that the advocates 
of that measure of reform had resolved to make 
an unusually strong push to carry it. As speech 
after speech came from the Radicals, and the 
flagrant injustice of a law by which one child 
was so often made rich while the rest of the 
family were beggared was put in most forcible 
terms, the House began to wake up, and the 
practical men began to feel very uneasy. Mr. 
Gladstone whispered to Sir George Grey, and 
Sir George—looking rather miserable—scanned 
the benches of his friends to see who could be 
put forward to defend the Constitution in this 
particular, ending his glance by catching a se- 
rene and subtle smile from Mr. Mill, which fell 
full upon his discomfort and very much intensi- 
fied it. The Tories began to scent the Govern- 
ment’s embarrassment, the source of which was 
that none of the Ministers present had come 
prepared to meet such an unusually obstinate 
siege as the dreamers were making, and none 
of them was well enough read up in the law of 
primogeniture and its history to resist the care- 
fully-digested positions of the other side. 

It was not that Mr. Gladstone and his friends 
were apprehensive that the proposition to abol- 
ish the laws of primogeniture would pass the 
House, nor even that they would have cared 
very particularly if it should; but it was one 
which every Ministry is under the necessity of 
resisting until it has a large enough party to 
take it beyond the Wednesday phase; and their 
present misery was that they were likely to 
make themselves ridiculous, and Disraeli and 
his friends happy, by a wretchedly weak and 
inadequate defense of a British institution. 
Their Attorney-General, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
was at that moment engaged in the Courts in 
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a most important case: he @vas resisting the 
claim of Mrs. Ryves to be a Princess Royal of 
England—a claim which involved the legitimacy 
of Queen Victoria! There is no doubt that the 
Queen and her’family were exceedingly anxious 
while this trial lasted; as well they might be, 


! 


who knew even so much as they did about the | 
habits of their immediate ancestors; and that | 


the Attorney-General was required to watch and 
conduct the case with extreme care. It was, 
however, necessary that he should be notified 
to come at once into the House of Commons to | 
meet and answer John Bright. 

Sir Roundell Palmer came in straight from 
the court-room, without even having had time 
to change his costume; so he walked up habit- 
ed in the hideous wig and gown with which he 
had just been vindicating royal legitimacy and 
the innocence of the Georges, and took his place 
to defend the ancient rights of primogeniture, 





against which John Bright was leveling one of 
the most ponderous of the many hard blows 
which he has dealt against the defenses of the | 
indefensible—which in England are the strong- | 
liest built of all defenses, as indeed they have 
need to be. 

At that moment I suppose it would have been 
impossible to find two figures more exactly rep- | 
resentative of the political forces struggling in | 
Great Britain than those two men. One might 
almost have imagined that the genius of En- | 
gland was devising for that afternoon a masque 
of her Past and her Future. Sir Roundell | 
Palmer, Knight, whose very name is a remi- | 
niscence of the Crusades, whose face and form 
are the average of the filtrated and thinned-out 
Norman, wearing the wig and gown of a past | 
epoch to defend the appropriate traditional laws | 
of the same epoch, was, to his very finger-tips, | 
a type of antiquated, out-grown, bloodless En- 
gland. 

To any who have seen and heard John Bright 
I need not say how completely the voice, man- 
ner, physique, and entire character of the great 
English Middle Class are, as it were, incarnate 
in him. His very name is more that of the | 
English Radical than ‘“‘Felix Holt.” In his 
plain black citizen’s dress, well-built, standing 
squarely, handsome, with clear-cut features, 





with voice sound to the faintest tone of it, every 


sentence that he uttered was as a strong and | 


solid piece of granite. 


Without any haste or | 


trouble, with perfect certainty of conviction, he | 


built up and buttressed his argument against 


the laws of primogeniture, so that there could | 


not have been, by any possibility, a single per- 


son present who did not see the entire injustice | 


of those laws, and the positive truth of every 
position which the Coming England assumed 
toward the Crumbling England. 

Sir Roundell’s wig and gown replied. 
gave no argument at all. 
tend to remain as long as we can.” 


They 
‘*We are; we in- 
The fourth 
article of the wondrous creed discovered by | 
Teufelsdréckh is—‘‘ There is safety in a swal- 


low-tail.” So argued wig and gown: if you 


| working among the people. 





find the English people wearing swallow-tails or 
primogeniture laws, be sure, gentlemen, that 
there were good, honestly-selfish reasons for the 
original adoption of such tails and laws. Are 
Englishmen in the habit of doing things for no 
advantage at all to property? Then beware 
how you touch any thing adopted for an advant- 
age until you are sure that no further advantage 
can be got out of it. Justice? Every thing is 
just that is for England’s advantage. This— 
freely rendered, I admit—was Sir Roundell’s 
defense of primogeniture ; which, however, was 
neatly begowned and bewigged with precedent 
and learned citation. 

What such a man as John Bright said against 
the same I need not quote here, where my ob- 
ject is to present the man, and not any particu- 
lar debate. But there was one thing with which 
he incidentally startled the House of Commons 
which deserves mention. When, in the full 
thunder of his denunciation of that spirit of 
injustice which gave all the wealth of a man 
dying intestate to the eldest son — injuring 
him as much as it wronged the younger—he 
quoted a son of a nobleman as having said to 
him, ‘‘I think we younger sons are treated 
damned badly!” This sentence, containing a 
word which it is unparliamentary even to quote 
in either House of Parliament, was uttered by 
the sturdy Quaker with so much gravity, and it 
was such a natural part of what he was saying, 
that it was only after a minute or two that the 
members began to bethink them that Mr. Bright 
had been saying something unusual and not al- 
together proper. Butall sat still, and the orator 
went on without interruption to the end. 

A noisy Tory Irishman—Whiteside—then al- 
luded to the singular and unusual language 
which had been used by the member for Bir- 
mingham ; but he saw a smile on the face of the 
House which looked as if it might blossom to.a 
laugh, and dropped the matter. <A leading man 
in the House—Disraeli, I think—said to Mr. 
Mill afterward that there were but two men in 
Parliament from whom the use of such a phrase 
would have been tolerated: John Bright and 
the Bishop of Oxford. 

To my mind this humorous criticism of Dis- 
raeli’s—for the truth of which I have the best 
authority—is also pregnant. I believe it ex- 
presses the exact position of John Bright before 
the Commons of England, and the secret of his 
strength. As it would be felt that in every 
phrase, however casual, which such a Church- 
possessed prelate as the Bishop of Oxford could 
utter before the Parliament there would be 
found, not a private but a Church utterance, so 
every sentence of John Bright is referred be- 
yond the man to certain seething elements 
John Bright is in- 
deed hated in Parliament by a majority of it, 
and hated with an intensity that is cowardly. 
He is hated not only because he is a remorseless 
enemy of that which a majority in Parliament 
treasures most—with precisely that hatred which 
in America an old slaveholder felt fur an aboli- 
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tionist ; but also because he has no appreciation 
for the sentiments which, with so many others, 
covers the mouldering institutions of England 
as mosses and lichens cover her ruined castles. 
In every unjust institution John Bright can see 
only the wrong it would preserve; though, if it 


would only consent to die at once, I doubt he | 


would be willing to scatter some flowers (and 
he has rare ones at his command) on its coffin. 
Nevertheless, any thing he might say would be 


listened to and borne as from the prelate of the | 


people, the priest of the Altar of Labor, and also 
as from a man of absolute loyalty to his cause. 
A writer, utterly opposed to John Bright’s opin- 


ions, once spoke of him with a kind of angry | 


homage as a lurid volcano; and it is evident 
that his every utterance in England is received 
by the upper classes with an alarm somewhat 
similar to that with which a volcanic eruption 
might be viewed by neighboring villagers, who 


have no time to think of the finer clusters that | 


in after-years grow from the lava-fields. They 
never appeal to him; they never try to persuade 
him to pause, to alter, to retract; but regard 
him as an elemental necessity, a mysterious 
providential danger to be avoided as well as 
they can. There is no doubt whatever, in my 


mind, that there is a considerable proportion of 
the upper classes who in their hearts would be 
glad to have a special prayer for deliverance 
from the dangers of John Bright’s influence in- 
serted in the regular Church Service, and who | 
already slip in an anathema for him next to the 


prayer for the Queen. 

It seems to me that I have seen a considera- 
ble growth and increase of this feeling toward 
Mr. Bright during the last few years; but if so 
it is only the counterpart of the increase of his 
bitter and religious hatred toward the institu- 
tions he is resolved to overthrow. Evidently 


there were many who supposed that when John | 


Bright got the power to advance his cause he 
would not care to press it, or at least that he 
would press it in a conservative way; it was 
supposed that when he had won the victory he 
would divide it with old Whigs, if not Tories. 
During all the last great debate on the Reform 
Bill Gladstone and many others tried to per- 
suade the Tories that large numbers of the 


working-classes were conservatives, and brought | 


forward many election statistics to show that 
the admission of such to the franchise would 
not alter the political balance of the House. 
But beyond all these fair-seeming promises and 
statistics the Tories and Whigs read their an- 
swer on the face of John Bright. There were 
no evasions nor subtleties on it. As he sat 
there they saw him to be what one of their 
speakers by a curious impulse pronounced him, 
**the future government of England ;” and his 
expression said, plainly, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have 
waited long, and I am ready to wait longer; 
and the reason I do not care to conceal from 
you: Haste and Thoroughness do not go to- 
gether; and I am waiting for a Substance, not 
a Shadow. You see as well as I do that my 


' 


victory is won, though not yet formulized, and 
you begin to be apprehensive that I mean to 
claim every possible result of it. Your appre- 
hensions are perfectly correct: of all the edi- 
fices of injustice be you sure not one stone 
shall be left upon another.” 

This man is absolutely free from that egotism 
which, with politicians, is content with a nom- 
inal success, or a personalone. His entire his- 
tory, indeed, has been the perpetual success of 
his cause, secured by an accumulation of hatred 
for himself. Every great measure which En- 
gland has passed within the last thirty years 
has been a triumph for John Bright; but the 
men who boast most loudly about England’s 
repeal of Corn-Laws, her Free Trade, and the 
like, turn white with rage whenever they see 
the man who, more than any other now living, 
is associated with those victories. It is not the 
Corn-Laws of the past that the Tories of to-day 
wish to defend, but those of the present. They 
all believe in Reform ‘‘ez fur away ez” 1832. 
But John Bright is a man who, though he can 
turn his head when he wishes, has his eyes in 
front. He declines to spend his strength on 
stuffed snake-skins, but can see Pharaoh, Phar- 
isee, Slave-driver, and Corn-Law tyrant under 
the gold and gems of their newest skin. 

A very intelligent American, who lately heard 
Mr. Bright speak in Birmingham, found much 
in his look and style of oratory which resembled 
Daniel Webster; but although, in some re- 
spects, a comparison between the two may well 
| be made, there never were two men who more 
| diverged in that morale of the intellect which 
enables men to discriminate between surface 
and substance. While Webster could stand in 
Faneuil Hall and defend any George the Third 
who happened to be reigning at Washington, 
or could take off his hat beside Plymouth Rock 
with one hand while with the other he upheld 
any modern Archbishop Parker who might be 
persecuting the Brewsters and Bradfords among 
his constituents, John Bright lives under an 
abiding perception of the continuity of the great 
cause of Humanity. The belief in perpetual 
inspiration, which has grown with him from a 
Quaker doctrine to a profound and habitual 
reverence for his own convictions, has helped 
to train in him that vigorous instinct by which 
he interprets the present by the past, and rec- 
ognizes old friends or foes with whatever new 
faces. He ever feels the cloud of witnesses 
around him. 

In the late great Reform demonstration at 
Birmingham there was a very striking incident 
| illustrative of this feeling. There is in that city 
a place called Newhall Hill, where, in the year 
| 1832, the largest meeting which perhaps oc- 
j}curred during all the agitation of those years 
| met to petition the House of Lords to pass the 
Reform Bill which is now the law. Two hun- 
dred thousand persons are said to have been 
| present on that occasion, and they had there re- 
| peated after a speaker these words: ‘‘In un- 
| broken faith, through every peril and trial and 
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privation, we devote ourselves and our children 
to our country’s cause!” Those men were en- 
tering upon dark and perilous times, and it was 
in the spirit of that consecration that they con- 
quered. Since then Newhall Hill, which thirty- 
four years ago was an open space of twelve 
acres, has been built over by the growth of the 
city. But all the fine mansions cleared away 


before the vision of John Bright as the great | 


Reform procession of 1866, with its quarter of a 
million of men, passed that way. When the 
carriage in which he was seated came to the 
main street which runs over Newhall Hill, Mr. 
Bright called to the driver to stop; he then 
leaped up on the seat of the carriage, and, with- 
out uttering a single word, pointed to the hill, 
his glowing eye steadily following his pointing 
finger. The vast crowd caught his thought as 
if by an electric flash, and for many moments 
their plaudits were like the rolling of mighty 
waves, when deep calleth unto deep. 

It will not be wondered that a man who feels 
himself to be one of a great procession of the 
loyal and just, marching on from age to age to 
rescue the Holy Places of Humanity, should 
have the temperament of a poet. Were it not 
that we have all fallen upon times too sad and 
full of wrong for humane spirits to rise into 
song, John Bright might have been a true poet; 
and even now I can yet remember, in each one 
of the many speeches which I have heard from 
him, some passage or passages which were wor- 
thy of John Milton. I quote one such passage 
here—not because it is the best, but because I 
have it by me: 


‘*T believe there is no permanent greatness to a | 


nation except it be based upon morality. I do not 
care for military greatness or military renown. I 
care for the condition of the people among whom I 
live. There is no man in England who is less likely 
to speak irreverently of the Crown and Monarchy 
of England than I am; but crowns, coronets, mitres, 
military display, the pomp of war, wide colonies, 
and a huge empire are, in my view; all trifles light 
as air, and not worth considering, unless with them 
vou can have a fair share of comfort, contentment, 
and happiness among the great body of the people. 
Palaces, baronial castles, great halls, stately man- 
sions, do not make a nation. The nation, in every 
country, dwells in the cottage; and unless the light 
of your constitution can shine there, unless the beau- 
ty of your legislation and the excellence of your 
statesmanship are impressed there in the feelings 
and condition of the people, rely upon it you have 
yet to learn the duties of government.” 


It perhaps requires that such passages as 
these should be associated in the mind with the 
simple grandeur of Mr. Bright's delivery. As 
an orator, although almost never pathetic, he is 
very impressive ; and in each address there is at 
least some one point where he is electric. I was 
in the House of Commons during the late Reform 
debate when he said to the Opposition: ‘‘ You 
may succeed in delaying or in defeating this 
Bill; you may overthrow the present Govern- 
ment; but there will still remain the people of 
England to be met, and the great question of 
Vor. XXXIV.—No. 199.—G 


Reform to be considered and settled.” A more 
profound sensation than that with which this 
quietiy - uttered remark was received I have 
rarely witnessed in a public assem)ly. 

But in humor Mr. Bright has not his equal 
among English speakers. His humor has struck 
me as being a mixture of drollery, love of sym- 
bols, and kindliness. Although he often utters 
very stern denunciations, they are generally ap- 
plied to the principles he believes false or the 
political parties whom he believes unjust; but 
when he has to single out individual opponents 
his kindliness leads him to transform them as 
it were into something that he need not hurt by 
poking, while all are laughing at it. In the 
late debate, his representing the English Cop- 
perhead, Mr. Horsemann, as repairing to a po- 
litical cave of Adullam, and inviting thither all 
the distressed and the discontented, was so ex- 
actly descriptive of the annoyance and disgust 
of Horsemann at the bringing forward of a Re- 
form Bill, and the sulkiness with which, follow- 
ed by other conservative Whigs, he abandoned 
the Government, that it became the joke of the 
debate, and the entire party of Whig Secession- 
ists were, and have been since, spoken of by all 
parties as ‘* Adullamites.” So in answering 
the speeches of Mr. Horsemann and Mr. Lowe, 
who were both representing this third party, the 
** Adullamites,” nothing could have been more 
graphic than his describing his difficulty in say- 
ing which of the two was the party’s head, by 
the figure of one of those wretched little dogs, 
so covered with long hair that one can hardly 
say which is head and which is tail. Little 
shaggy terrier dogs are now held up on the ends 
of poles in Reform demonstrations, so com- 
pletely has this delineation of their chief oppo- 
nents pleased the populace. In his great speech 
of August 27, at Birmingham, the power of 
his humor was displayed in a passage concern- 
ing Mr. Lowe, which, by-the-by, the reporters 
for the London press mangled a little. It must 
be remembered that Mr. Lowe is the Member 
of Parliament for Calne, that he was once very 
liberal, and that Ne has of late years received 
his election through the influence of the late 
Marquis of Lansdowne over his tenants, who 
are the chief electors of that ‘* pocket-borough.” 
Alludiang to Mr. Lowe as & Member of the 
House ‘* who has now no constituency, or whose 
sole constituent is now no longer here to par- 
ticipate in the strife of politics,’ though, he pre- 
sumed, “another constituent acts and reigns in 
his stead”—Mr. Bright continued thus: ‘* Now, 
if I quote any thing that Mr. Lowe said”—here 
there were many groans and hisses for Mr. 
Lowe—“‘ understand me that I wish to bring no 
charge against him whatsoever. He has spent 
some years in Australia, and probably has voy- 
aged round the world; and I don’t deny him 
the right to voyage round the world of politics, 
and to cast anchor in any port that may be 
pleasant to him. I merely intend to quote 
something that he said; and I quote it because 
when it was said it was received with rapturous 
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enthusiasm by that great party who are the sup- | 
porters of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli.” When, 
after this, the extract from Mr. Lowe, which 
Mr. Bright read, began with the words—‘‘I 
have had some opportunities of knowing some 
constituencies in this country”—the memcry of 
the Member for Calne’s sole and now defunct 
constituent came over the crowd, and the laugh 
that for some minutes had been fermenting in 
it, now burst out in explosive and long-contin- | 
ued laughter. Charles Lamb could hardly have 
arranged the little absurdities of Mr. Lowe's po- | 
sition and language with more art. 

And indeed Mr. Bright is an artist. There 
is evidence in all of his speeches that he is a) 
careful student of the best English thinkers and | 
writers, and especially that he is familiar with | 
the graceful and artful beauties of the early En- 
glish poets. No man in Parliament has made | 
sO Many apt quotations from the old oy ey 
masters of lyric verse. But, at the same time, | 
I do not know another man whose addresses, 
artistic as they are, fall from him so ruddy and | 
warm. There is no cold, elaborated invective, 
no ornamented poison-cups, no sign of the chis- | 
el. His preparation extends only to the general 
arrangement of his argument, and the illustra- 
tion of his leading points; if any thing or any 
person is to be struck by lightning it must be 
from a spontaneous storm. But when such a 
storm does arise it is fearful. At the Birming- 
ham meeting, to which I have several times re- | 
ferred, there was one sentence at which the mual- 
titude shuddered, as much under the manner 
as the matter of it. It was this: 


} 


“*T say that the accession to office of Lord Derby | 
is a declaration of war against the working-classes 

. You may work, you may pay taxes, you may | 
serve in the army and fig sht—seventy thousand or 
more of your brethren are now living under the 
burning sun of India, and twice as many more are 
serving in the ranks in different parts of the world 
—and you, the great body of the people from whom 
these men are drawn, are not considered worthy to 
do so simple an act as to give a vote in your own 
great town for your present or for any future mem- 
bers. You are to have no vote; you are to have 
no share in the Government; the country that you 
live in is not to be your country.” 


Every word in»that passage was flashed 
through the United Kingdom immediately ; and 
on Tuesday, the 28th of August, Lord Derby 
awoke to find that England was streaming 
around as if by a general thaw and dissolution. 
The London Times was down on its hands and 
knees, declaring that extension of suffrage was 
a foregone conclusion, and that it was only in 
the interest of a fuller extension that it and 
other liberals had thrown out the late Reform 
sill. The Pall Mall Gazette made a more | 
graceful surrender. And the Economist (which 
opposed the Reform Bill, and which represents 
all the brain that there is on Change) came out 
and warned Lord Derby that he would be com- 
pelled to introduce a Reform Bill in the next 
session of Parliament—that he would unques- 


| tory where 


| —Thomas Carlyle—but no storm arose ; 


j}and Cobden’s work. 


| Corn-Law Repeal did, and his friends 
| ing that he shall consider it 
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| tionably bring in an unaccepts rble one—and that 
he would have to go under. The Saturday Re- 
view declared that the struggle has come, and 
intimates that the only escape from the England 


of Mr. Bright is such an escape as France has 
| made, 


It is now Democracy or Absolutism. 
I believe that there is no other instance in his- 
a single sentence of a single 
produced such a tremendous 
effect upon a great nation. 
Personally Mr. Bright is a most genial and 
friendly gentleman, full of a certain blended 
delicacy and manliness which are very winning. 
He is at once blunt and courteous; he never 
lacks tact, but at the same time will get his tes- 
timony out in any company if there be need of 
it. He has always a number of good stories 
and witticisms, which no one ever heard before. 
There never was a better Club-man, though he 
goes to the Reform Club alone, and to that, I 
believe, but rarely—for he works hard. Hi 
has no trace of asceticism ; he can enjoy a cigar 
with friends, and can play a good game at bill- 
iards. He is as free from egotism, 
as I have said he is politically. He assed 
an evening in the company of the man <a of 
all others holds views most antagonistic to his 


speech 
and instantaneous 


per puané- 
once 


a tact 
which those who know Carlyle will account al- 
most a miracle. Mr. Bright never to 
ventilate his own opinions, nor to prove his cour- 
age. It has seemed to some of the great re- 
former’s friends that the heavy sorrows which 
have fallen upon him—first the loss of Cobden, 
and soon afterward of his brother-in-law, § 
uel Lucas—one of the purest and 


. - 
Speaks 


am- 
stanchest of 
reformers—have gone deeper than th 


» frost they 
have sprinkled on his hair. He 


is to be met 


| with less often in drawing-rooms, perhaps, and 


his brow may be a trifle less smooth; but in his 
public life there has been of late a more intense 
and concentrated power; and since the intr 

duction of the Russell-Gladstone Reform Bill 
he seems to me to have been doing both his own 
It was 


apparent in his 


last speech in Parliament, and more particularly 
in his last appearance at Birmingham, that the 


imminent triumph of Suffrage Reform has ¢ 
him as much in health as the 


st 
triumph of the 
are insist- 
his public duty to 
‘*rest and be thankful.” Nevertheless, if ‘man 
is immortal till his work is done,” there is no 
reason for any apprehension about John Bright ; 
he is still vigorous, and, as Cobden said, has 
two or three good Reform bills in him yet. 
There is yet on him the anbroken seal of one 
*Solemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eminently adorned, 

To some great work.” 

Passing out of the House of Commons one 
night—it was after midnight—very much stirred 
by the speeches for Reform to which I had just 
been listening from John Bright, and others of 
the sturdy band who sit with him the 
gangway—men who have as yet found no goy- 


below 
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ernment behind which they can fully stand—I 
paused for a while before the fine fresco of the 
Embarkation of the Pilgrim Fathers which 
adorns the wali of the lobby of the House, and 
at the moment the faces of those Pilgrins 
seemed to me to resemble those of the men to 
whose appeals and warnings I had been listen- 
ing. The great nom which the Tories and 
Adullamites had been hurling at them was- 
“You wish to Americanize our institutions!” 
The Reformers had been brave enough 
deny this. I r 
the Plymouth 


very 


not to 
flected that the emigration of 
Pilgrims was really a _ 
scheme for Americanizing English Institutions. 
In old Winslow’s ‘‘ Briefe Narration” we read 
that those earnest men, then exiles in Leyden, 
felt it “‘ grievous to live from under the protec- 
tion of the State of England”—that country in 
which they had been so persecuted—and that 
they began to hope that ‘‘ God would be pleased 
to discover some place for them, though in 
America, where they might exemplarily show 
their tender countrymen, no less burdened than 
themselves, where the y might 1 
freed from anti-C hristian 


tht keep ti 


aa 


ive and comfort- 
ibly subsist, being 


bondage, and m ] ir names and nat 
That is, it was a New England—a larger, freer, 
juster England—that those Pilg ht and 
found; and it is a New England that John 
Bright and his comrades are seeking and will 
find. They are in no respect like Americans ; 
but they seem to me to be the very men with 
whom, as Carlyle said, ‘‘the soul passed into 
America.” The large thought of John 
Robinson still utters itself when Mill speaks 
tout Miles Standish will never die whil 
Taylor lives; and Bradford and 
ith to live again in John Bright. 
presence of such an arr: 
in England just now 
dwellers in the cave 
are be 
ly 
As a wing impl 
such men as 
ply and pr 


rims soug 


fre . 


: Baines 
Brewster 
The 
iy of powerful reformers 
is a writing on the wall 

and the idola- 

ginning to understand. 

touched but to fine 

a fin water, 

now agitating this country im- 
gure a New England. 


seem be 


which th 


ters of its fossils 


‘* Spirits are not fing is- 
air, or 


sues.” ies 


are 


JOHN ECCLESTON’S T HANKS- 
GIVING. 
Z. 
IPYHE November night was settling down dark- 
a and coldly when John Eccleston came 
out from the little dingy office where he had 
just finished his day’s work. His day’s work! 
It was an odd phrase to apply to John Eccles- 
ton, because in no way did labor of any kind 
ever seem to have 
And now as he emerged from the low lintel, 
after three years of this dull servitude, it 
peared to fit him as little as it had three years 
before, when life with him was at its highest 
ebb of ease and pleasure 
Looking at him, you thought of him, ‘to 
endless pleasure heir,’’ so bright, and blithe, and 
full of gracious youth did he appear; and now 


)- 


lure at the meeting 


any fit connection with him. | 


5S THANKSGIVING. 


as he came out of the little vy office, thouch 
his garments uly 1 1 of texture, 
and certainly wanting in fasuionable freshness 
and finish, yet hig it of a debonair 
gentleman, and he hummed lightly a strain from 
Der Freischutz, as if only last night he had come 
from some stately feast where the 
harps had set the enchanted h 
But it was many, many nights, 
he had ceased to 
cleston had sat at a feast 
music; and even now, 
aria with that debonair 


li 
Sil 


were 


air was th: 


horns and 
to music. 
so many that 
John Ee- 
and listened . f estal 
as he hums the 

manner, he is t 

very sadly and sorrowfully of a small home v 
nothing brilliant ever enters save it may be | 
own brilliant presence. 

He observes the holiday merriment, ¢ 
the gay laughter about him as he 
the wider thoroughfares, and he 
ly and bitterly how fz ay it a 
and then some one steps out of lendid 
and says to a passing frien ‘See, I 
bought this lovely little Como of Valsi’ 
Alice. It’s Alice’s birthday this T] 
you see, and I wanted something specially ra 

A fresh pang struck John Eccleston as he 
heard. He | another Alice, whose birth- 
day came upon this Thanksgiving too, and he 
had nothing to give her, not even one of th 
pretty-colored lithographs hanging in the 
dow there, and this man talking so happily v 
his friend could carry home Valsi’s lovely 
of Como. How late it was since he, too, « 
have ca *d home to his Alice the most 
pensive work of art! oa wi 
bitter thoughts, humming une 
sciously that strain of De r Freischutz, and lo 
ing, as I think he ever must look whatever be- 
tide, the brilliant, gracious gx And 
looking thus, he caught the of a 

sntleman who was walking down the street. 

“OW hat! is it you, Eccleston? Ihaven’t seen 
you for an age. Where have you kept your- 
self?” 

And saying this 1 him with a hearty 
eagerness of manner which bespoke real pleas- 
Turning the corner of a 
street, they came upon a 1e bow- 
window shed out a brig ance 
upon the pave; and] looking 
ant room full of pictures and all manner of de- 
lightful and charming things 
Ecc les 
‘and you must 
minute, and see a new picture I have!” 

It was early; Alice would not expect him for 
half an hour yet; went in. 

*¢Come round this side—there now, 
light—and tell me honestly what you think of 
it when you're ready.” 

There was a pause. In it the host watched 
his guest’s face with eager scrutiny. But he 
was so eager he could not keep silent long. 

‘* Well,” he presently exclaimed, ‘* do 
recognize it?” 


‘Yes; 


urs 


count since 


nd hears 


enters upon 


thinks painful- 
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lis from him; 
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anks 


w of ¢ 
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win- 
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*ntieman. 


observation 


, he join 


house whose o1 


ht curtain! radi 


less 


x in, you saw a pleas- 


exclaimed 


come in fora 


‘Here we are now, ton,” 


his companion ; 


so he 


with this 


you 


it is a copy of that loveliest head of 
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all those lovely fancy heads of Rosalba Carriera 
in the Dresden Gallery. But though I recog- 
nize, I must tell you frankly I don’t like the 
copy.” 

** Well, where is the fault? Isee there is a 
fault, a want, or something, but it is so intangi- 
ble I didn’t know but it might be in my remem- 
brance.” 

Eccleston, with his eyes still on the picture, 
sat down absently at the little table standing 
before it, and in the same apparently absent 
manner took up a pencil that lay upon a sheet 
of drawing paper, and with a free hand and a 
dreamy eye fell to sketching. A few strokes, 
bold and firm, and he held it up for inspection. 

“That is what I mean. Do you see it?” 

The other uttered an exclamation of delight- 
ed satisfaction; and no wonder. His doubts 
were all cleared in an instant. He had not mis- 
taken his first impression. Here was the solv- 
ing of the difficulty; and just a few lines by this 
amateur on a piece of white paper had wrought 
the miracle; had given to that loveliest head its 
wonderful airy pose, which the finished copy 
lacked. 

** Eccleston, how did you catch it ?” 

‘*Oh, I have spent hours in that particular 
room before that particular picture; and it was 
this very lift of the head, and that matchless set- 
ting on of the throat, which impressed me most.” 

‘*T wish that something might be done to 
this, but I suppose—” 

‘*No,” interrupted Eccleston, quickly and de- 
cisively; ‘* nothing could be done to this. It is 
in the first drawing that the whole aerial grace 
and spirit are fixed.” 

Clarke Steyner as he listened speculated cu- 
riously, as he had done many a time before, 
about this John Eccleston, and wished he knew 
more about him. A year ago he had met him 
at an artist’s exhibition. If he remembered 
rightly Valsi himself had introduced them; and 
he had learned then that he was a book-keeper | 
at Warde and Slido’s, and a fine judge of pic- | 
tures—‘‘a man of unerring taste,” according 
to Valsi; and he had never learned any thing 
more. They had met in print-shops, studios, | 
and exhibitions, until a sort of acquaintance had | 
been established through their mutual admira- | 
tion of art, and Steyner had proved him to be, | 
indeed, ‘‘a man of unerring taste.” But how 
did this man, with all his various cultivation and | 
traveled lore, appear here in the counting-room 
of an importer? He could not answer this ques- | 
tion. Whocould? Who knew any thing more 
of him than what he knew? He seemed to have 
no intimate friends, no places of visiting; yet | 
he was a gentleman to grace any society, was 
Clarke Steyner’s verdict as he came to know | 
him better. And as Eccleston sat there after 
his critique of the picture, talking still of Art 
with that debonair manner, his entertainer puz- 
zled himself again and again with these thoughts. | 
But a city clock struck the hour. 

**Bless my soul, how the time has gone!” | 
And Eccleston rose hastily. 
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‘* Stay and take a cup of tea with me. I'm 
an old bachelor, you know, and like my cup of 
tea.” 

‘*No, thank you; my wife will be waiting for 
me,” 

Steyner started almost visibly with the sud- 
den surprise he felt. It had never occurred to 
him that John Eccleston had a wife; and the 
fact struck him oddly and curiously, making a 
new combination of circumstances. His wife! 
Steyner looked at the rather shabby coat of his 
guest, and wondered what manner of home it 
could be with this clerk on a small salary, who 
was yet like a young prince in disguise. 

‘Come again, come in at any time.” He in- 
vited Eccleston cordially, following him to the 
door; but he noticed that Eccleston, in reply- 
ing, did not reciprocate the invitation. 


II. 

It was a contrast to step from the spacious 
room with all its elegant appointments, where 
Clarke Steyner had entertained him, to the low- 
ceiled little apartment where his wife awaited 
him; and John Eccleston felt it bitterly. But 
he entered with a gay smile and an apology for 
his lateness; and Alice answered as brightly: 

**Oh,- you've been to see that Mr. Steyner 
whom you like somuch. I'm glad you went.— 
No, I have not been waiting long.” 

And ringing the bell for their one little maid, 
she took her place at the table. She was an 
elegant, high-bred young creature, was this Alice 
Eccleston, looking quite as much like a princess 
in disguise as her husband did like the prince; 
but it was pretty to see them both in this sim- 
ple, narrow room, and over this simple table; 
they were so sparkling and cheery in their air 
and talk, carrying with them all the time a con- 
sciousness of something too fine and rare to be 
overborne by the meagreness of their surround- 
ings. He told her all about his call upon “that 
Mr. Steyner,” about the picture and its defi- 
ciency, and showed her upon a fresh piece ot 
paper, by a few touches, what the figure had 
lacked, and how he had recalled it. And then 
they, too, fell to talking about art in much the 
same manner as he had talked with Clarke 
Steyner. 

‘‘Has Mr. Steyner ever seen the Violante ?’ 


| And asking the question, Mrs Eccleston glanced 


up at a beautiful half-length, with a peculiarly 
spirituelle head, which hung over the mantle. 
‘*Oh yes, he must, if he has been in the 


| Dresden Gallery.” 


‘‘Ah, I forgot.” Then after a moment's 
musing pause: ‘‘He would appreciate your 
copy, John.” 

The next moment she blushed scarlet at the 
sudden color that came into her husband’s cheek, 
and the expression of startled surprise that cross- 
ed his face. But immediately he drained the 
contents of his cup, and said, brightly, almost 
gayly : 

**Ah, well, we don’t want any company, do 
we, Ally ?” 
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And ienemodiately her own face reflected his. 

‘Oh no, I’m sure J don’t; it is quite enough 
for my selfishness to have Mr. John Eccleston 
all to myself.” And into Mrs. Alice’s deep, ten- 
der eyes there stole a softness which made the 
playful laugh a little suspicious. 

‘So you won’t go to Lady Russell’s reception 
to-night, or to Mrs. Ap-Glydon’s ball after- 
ward? You prefer the society of a dull fellow 
who has been running to seed for the last three 
years—eh, Mrs. Eccleston ?” 

There was a brilliant smile on his face, and a 
light joccse tone to his voice to fit these words; 
but in his eyes there was a watchful anxiety all 
the time. And her whole manner was just as 
airy and sportive as she replied : 

“I'd thank you not to abuse my preference, 
Sir. Mr. John Eccleston, after three years of 
seediness, is more to my taste than those prosy 
: nglis hmen at Lady Russell's and all those wit- 

y Ap-Glydons put together. ‘Then I’ve worn 
out parties. I’ve got beyond them, you 
nodding at him archly, and with an inde sscriba- 
ble air of espiéglerie. 

He laughed. ‘At the age of twenty-five, 
Madam, you prepare yourself to renounce the 
vanities of the world. Where are the mob 
caps? Where—” But he got no further. All 
their airy talk came to an end as the little maid, 
Kitty, thrust herself excitedly into the room. 

‘‘Shure, Marm, it’s the pipes has bust agin, 
and the water is a-runnin’ all over the floor. I 
tould the man how it would be whin he put 
thim chape fixins in, but he wouldn’t heed me, 
bad luck to him!” 

The color rushed into Mrs. Eccleston’s 
cate cheek, and her first thought was, ‘I 
it had happened before John came home.” But 
John was already laughing gayly over it; and, 
laughing, followed Kitty into the tiny kitchen, 
where he set himself to the task of remedying 
the mischief till better help could be summoned. 
He whistled and hummed in gay good-humor 
over his work, now and then making odd little 
jests, or with some quiet fun calling out the 
quaint oddity of their odd little maid, until Mrs. 
Alice herself could not help but laugh in real 
merriment. And no sooner was this matter of 
mending over than Kitty found a dozen other 
things awry—those perplexing leaks and cracks 
and breakages which are forever occurring in a 
household. And to their repairing this *‘ young 
prince” set himself as easily as if all his life he 
had been accustomed to their doing and undo- 
ing. And Alice, overlooking, laughed lightly 
over his blunders, or applauded his success. 
You would have presumed them at once to be 
without a shadow of care upon their lives; but 
the presumption would never have been more 
incorrect. 

Instead, the shadow of more than_care per- 
petually hung over them. Much as John Ec- 
cleston loved his wife, and much as she loved 
him, there was a fatal want of understanding 
between them. Married five years ago in Paris, 
where they had met for the first time in the 


see, 


deli- 


wish 
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same year of their marriage, they had lived for 
two years a charmed life of Continental travel. 
At the end of the two years John Eccleston, as 
honorable and open as the day, found himself, 
by the villainy of others, at the end of what he 
| imagined perhaps an endless fortune. Instead 
of turning his great talent—yes, let us frankly 
say, genius to the use for which it was destined 
—instead of going to work an artist, and 
painting pictures for his daily bread, by some 
| curious want of self-knowledge he looked up 
himself as wholly unfit and unworthy for th 
work, and with this underrating he set his face 
against all the great company of painters to 
which he rightfully belonged, and coming back 
| to his native land, cast about him for other work. 
| His father had lived abroad so many 
that the son found he was a stranger in this na- 
tive land, with no near or far ties of blood to 
| take up the dropped links. His wife’s family 


| was in the same isolated condition. What as- 
to bring him—this 


iv, 


Y 
n 


e 


years 


then, were there 
fastidious, cultivated gentleman—fitting employ- 
ment? Not one. So it happened that out of 
his pride and his humility he came down to the 
place of book-keeper in the small house of Warde 
and Slido, importers of china. It was a hard 
coming down for both of them; but harder for 


sociations, 


John, who was full of all kinds of chivalric ide 
and who had all his life bee 
to carry them out until now. 


ap 
about woman, n able 
Perh: ups, if they had loved each other a little 
less romantically, they might have accepted th« 
new condition with much more and con- 
| tentment; but they were moulded in a delicate, 
| sensitive fashion, with a good many of the rose- 
tints in their soul as well as their clay-c 


ease 


loring, 
so it was impossible for them to do otherwise 
than they did. Thus it happened that 
made each other miserable in 
little concealments and sul 
John, who hated poverty honestly and heartily, 
and all its long train of petty annoyances, made 
pretense of gay content for Alice’s sake ; 
Alice, with the same tastes, followed his exam- 
ple. Fond of social life, yet isolated completely 
from it for three years, he made pretense of dis- 
taste for 


hey 
many 
terfuges of affection. 


ways by 


and 


fancied that it was dis- 
tasteful to his wife in their altered way of 
ing; and so it came about that the two or three 
men whom he had met at artists’ studios—men 
like Clarke Steyner, who would have been glad 
to have visited him, were never invited to do so. 
And Alice, wishing all the time that John was 
not so morbidly sensitive on their poverty, 
frained from saying a word indicative of any de- 
sire for him to bring home a friend. Thus they 
played at cross purposes, each making pretense 
of a state of feeling that was unreal out of this 
mistaken view of the other. 


it because he 
liv- 


re- 


Ill. 

Clarke Steyner sat for a long time, forget 
ting his bachelor’s tea, after Eccleston had gone, 
looking at the sketch upon the table. And sit- 
ting there, Valsi himself came in. Steyner. 
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call, handed him. the pa- 


telling him of his 
per. 

**You don't mean that young Eccleston did 
this ?” 

*T do.” 

‘¢Then what in Heaven’s name does he bur- 
row down there in that counting-room for?” 

‘Just what I’d like to know,”’ returned Stey- 
ner, animatedly. 

Valsi mused a while longer over the little 
sketch, sitting with his chin dropped into his 
hand. By-and-by, in a musing tone: 

‘*Why don’t Warde and Slido send him to 
Europe for the firm? Then some of you might 
give him a commission. I'd like to see what 
he’d make of the Christo della Moneta.” 

Steyner lifted his head with a sudden, quick 
movement, but said nothing; but he had evi- 
dently got a new thought which fitted an old 
one. He brooded over it with his tea. He 
smoked it in his after-supper pipe. He slept 
and dreamed upon it. The next morning, mect- 
ing young Slido at the bank, was it accident that 
set him talking of Eccleston to him? It was 
eareful talk, not too interested; but through it 
he discovered what he wanted to know—that 
John Eecleston was invaluable as a reliable 
clerk, but that Warde and Slido could not af- 
ford to send another man to Europe, Warde 
himself being already there. 

‘* He'd make an excellent buyer; for he has, 
besides an artist taste, a knowledge of the wants 
of the people. I wish we could afford to send 
him; but we are a new house, you know, and 
our capital isn’t large,” communicated Slido. 

Steyner went home with a ‘bee in his bon- 
net.” ‘*Tom will do it,’’ he said to himself, 
‘*on my suggestion, and I'll take the responsi- 
bility. It’s the very thing.” 

Tom was his brother-in-law—an extensive im- 
porter of china, so it is easy to see where the 
bee buzzed. 

He was right. His brother-in-law was in need 
of a good buyer, and had such ample confidence 
in Clarke that he caught gladly at the sugges- 
tion. Steyner went home triumphant, dropping 
a note on his way to John Eccleston—just a 
simple request that he would call as he went up 
from the office that night. 


That night was the night before Thanksgiv- | 


ing. Every night for a week John had walked 
through the gay and busy crowds, noting the 
holiday merriment and preparations with a fierce 
ache at his heart. Once, so little while ago, he 
could have spread a brilliant feast, and wel- 
comed a host of brilliant friends. Once he could 
have ransacked the splendid shops for his Alice’s 
birthday; and now he was plodding home with- 
out a token, a tired and shabby man. He had 
turned the corner, and was right upon the bright 
bay-window before he thought of his engage- 
ment. 

A soft light shone from the window, and with- 
in there was a glint of gilding, and the glow and 
warmth of many pictures, and in the midst of 
all he saw Clarke Steyner sitting, gazing idly 
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into the fire, full of careless, happy ease. What 
a contrast it offered to the dim little rooms and 
to the dreary state he daily kept! And enter- 
ing, he could not quite conceal beneath that 
debonair manner the bitter pain he felt. 

Steyner, like all persons of delicate sensibil- 
ities, found it difficult to approach this matter, 
where he himself was the apparent conferrer of 
a favor. So he put it off by a gracious little 
bustle of hospitality. He touched a bell, and 
there appeared such wine as Eccleston had not 
tasted since those ‘‘long Italian days.” And 
sipping slowly that delicate, airy sparkle, he was 
led on into that region of enchantment where 
Art alone reigns by the skillful suggestions of 
his host. Either the delicate influence of the 
wine, or the magnetism of his companion, or it 
may be both together, carried him so far away 
from the present ills and narrowness of his lot 
that he gave himself up fully to the charm, and 
stood revealed to Steyner at his full measure- 
ment of manly breadth and culture. How rich 
that hour was! With what gentle, gracious 
gayety he talked of some things; with what ten- 
der reverence of others, and accompanied al- 
ways With an appreciation as rare as it was 
nial and delighted. But the hour passed; a 
neighboring clock struck, and recalled the pres- 
ent. The old pain returned, and its sh: 
stole into his face. The wine had lost its f! 
the fire no longer sent out warmth and radiance; 
there was the chill of a cold reality about every 
thing. What right had he to be sitting here 
sunning himself in an atmosphere of case and 
indulgence? What right, while in the little 
lonely house his Alice waited for him? He 
rose with a sigh that was half a shudder; and 
it was then that Steyner began to speak. Just 
a few words, but of what import!—a few words 
modestly spoken, deprecating all generosity, as 
one might ask instead of giving. 

A great red flush rose to Eccleston’s check. 
Steyner, seeing it, mistook the cause. He had 
been abrupt and patronizing in his offer, per- 
haps, was his instantaneous thought. As if 
Clarke Steyner, the gentlest soul alive, could 
have been abrupt or patronizing! 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he began, ‘‘if I have 
seemed—” 

And then Eccleston found his tongue. ‘*You 
have seemed nothing but what is most delicate 
and kind,” he interrupted. 

The flush died away, and almost a pallor suc- 
ceeded as in a few brief words he gave his ac- 
ceptance and thanks. The words were-so sim- 
ple they might have sounded cold but for the 
warmth of his eyes, the intensity of his tone; 
and the clasp of his hand, as he said ‘‘ Good- 
night,” had in it so much meaning that Clarke 
Steyner in a moment recognized a great deal— 
not all—of the sad; sore struggle of these years 
of deprivation. 


IV. 
The little table was set in the little room, a 
fire burned in the grate, and the one picture— 





JOHN ECCLESTON 
—smiled down from the wall 
Alice 
ing in abstraction over a book, glanced up 
smile, but the 


the lovely Violante 
in the evening light as Eccleston entered. 


itt 


sitt 


with a quick smile chased a 


shadow. 
“How bright you look, John! Have you 
been to see Mr. St \ she asked. 

‘*Yes, I have been to see Mr. Steyner, Alice.” 


There was something in his voice which Alice 


ler ?”’ 


not understand; something in hi 
too—a soft sparkle she could understand as lit- 
tle. She was glad for him to have such pl as- 
ure with Mr. Steyner; but there came to her, as 
there will to the most generous sometimes, a lit- 
tle pang the contrast of 
pleasure. She had been so specially lonely on 
this night before Thanksgiving. The tears were 
in her eyes a moment ago at the thought of oth- 
er « and the obscure uncertainty of the pres- 
She had ached for sympathy and conso- 
for some}! 


could s eyes, 


= 
this 


of loneliness at 


lays, 
ent. 
lation; ) 
to say some tend look 
some sweeter look. But she was very glad that 
John had had his pleasure, and yet—and 
there lurked that slender thread of pain. 
wn at table, keeping still that soft sparkle 
“enjoyment, quite oblivious of the extra pains 
Alice had taken—of the perfumed chocolate that 


steamed fr: 


xdy to comprehend her mood, 
‘rer word than usual, to | 
vet 


He 


grant in the cups, of the pretty attire 
set off her loveliness. How strange it w: 
he forgotten, could he forget this nig 
he eve of her birthday ? She tried to meet his 
She tried to put out of sight 
all her ‘‘ cross and passion,” and be as bright 
he; but as sl net 
the gleam of airy 
his almost 


hex 


n, 
mood as us 
as and saw only 
irthfulness, and listened to 


exaggerated jestiny, a shiver ran over 


‘What is it, Ally?” he asked. ‘ Has this 
dreadful litt 
cracks and crannies, given you the ague ?’ 


e house, with its thousand-and-one 

It was not so much the words as the light, 
jocose tone that jarred with the words ; and to- 
gether it proved the drop too much. She tried 
to answer him, but instead burst into a flood of 
tears. 

‘‘ Ally, Ally, what have I done ?” 

He started from his seat, and going to her 
side, bent over her with such fond concern that 
in her uncontrolled state she sobbed out some 
words that could not fail to enlighten him of her 
feeling. 

‘“*T have been a great blunderer, Alice, but 
I meant it all for the best.” 

And then he took her in his arms, and hiding 
her tearful eyes against his breast, he told her 
the good news that had brought such unusual 
gladness to his face, and such buoyancy to his 
manner on this night. 

‘* And we will go back again to all the dear 
old scenes, John; and you will have your right 
place among men again, which is best of any 
thing. Oh, John, what a Thanksgiving this 
will be to us after all!” 

And the tears flowed afresh, but they were no 
longer tears of bitterness. And presently, when 


S THANKSGIVING. 
oked at this new happiness 
began to talk of Steyne r, a 
( f th 
of his nature the meaning of his electi 
Alice was clearer sighted. 

“You old J 
**how could any man of dis 
as Mr. Steyner h 


y 
wondered and questioned out 


dear, modest 
as without kn 
worth something? And, 

She paused, looking uj 
shyly. 

** Well, what is it?” 

“*T—I think we might—perhaps ask \ 
ner here fi 

** Alice!” 

**Not if you don’t wish it, « 
thought you—that he might like i 

“ T should like it, Alice } 

** J should like it very much, John; 
so glad that you do. l 


I was afraid you 
not 


to-morrow.” 


, living as we do; for y 
him home with you, you know.” 

‘*Yes, I know; but, Alice, do know that 
I have not because I thought it would be di 
tasteful to you in our way of living.” 

They regarded each ot} 


7] 
Sli 


you 


quent nee. It was e who broke it, and 


her voice faltered as she spoke. 

*°Oh, John, how we have 1 
other all these years, and I—” 

He bowed his cheek to her head, and held |! 

a little closer as he interrupted : 

** But we have loved each other, my d: 
let us always remember that.” 

There ensued a longer silence, and tl 
said brightly, in his old debonair manner: ‘So 
we are to bid Mr. Steyner here for to-1 
are we?” 

And Alice answered as brightly: “If 
are not afraid he will miss his accustomed crys- 
tal and Sevres dinner-service, Mr. Eccleston ?” 

‘*T am not aft 
he dines with Mrs. Eccleston,” 
with tender gayety. 

And so that very night Clarke Steyner was 
bidden to John Eccleston’s Thanksgiving. I 
think he had no less than four invitations to 
great houses, where there was brilliant company, 
and where the feast was served on crystal and 
Sevres; but he never hesitated a moment when, 
John coming in upon him 
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you 


tid of his missing any thing if 


he 


answered, 


inexpectedly, said 
simply: ‘*I want you to dine with us to-mor- 
row if you can, Mr. Steyner.” 

“* My dear fellow,” he answered, quickly and 
cordially, ‘‘nothing would give me more pleas- 
ure.” 

And sitting at Mrs. Eccleston’s right hand 
the next day, I am very sure that he did not 
miss the crystal and Sévres dinner-service. And 
sitting there too, he comprehended more of Joht 
Eccleston’s life than he had ever done before 
Of course they talked of Art; neither Clarke 
Steyner nor John Eccleston could be long in 
any company where there was any sympathy or 
taste that way without drifting into it; and so, 
of course, the Violante was discussed. Mr, Stey- 
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ner was delighted with it, and even satisfied 
Mrs. Alice with his praises. He had not meant 
to proffer his request quite yet, but he was led 
into it involuntarily by this talk. 

‘*T have been thinking,” he said, slowly and 
thoughtfully, looking all the time at the Violante, 
“if you would make me another copy of that 
fancy head, when you are in Dresden—I know 
that no copy but yours will satisfy me now.” 

Alice’s eyes literally glowed with the intensity 
of her delight; but her husband—‘‘ that dear, 
modest old John’’—as she called him, murmured 
out something about Mr. Steyner’s overrating 
his ability; and then Mr. Steyner loosed his 
tongue utterly, and told him of Valsi’s praise. 

Again Clarke Steyner saw that great red flush 
mount to John Eccleston’s brow ; and for a mo- 
ment, as once before, John could find no words 
to speak, and when he did it was in his gay and 
pleasant fashion; but it touched Steyner more 
than any gravity. And over their cigars a little 
later, it was decided that the copy should be 
made. And a little later still, when the guest 
had gone and the husband and wife sat alone 
together, she said, in a low voice: 

“John, I think this is the happiest birthday, 
and the happiest Thanksgiving of my life.” 

He put his hand caressingly on her head: 
** My love, I fnow it is my happiest Thanksgiv- 
ing.” ‘There was a little upward look which 
dwelt a moment on the Violante, then lifted 
thoughtfully beyond ; far beyond into no earth- 
ly space that look went. 

It was John Eccleston’s Thanksgiving. 


FORTY-THREE DAYS IN AN OPEN 
BOAT. 
COMPILED FROM PERSONAL DIARIES. 
HE superb clipper-ship //ornet, Captain Jo- 
siah Mitchell, sailed out of New York har- 
bor about the first week in January, 1866, bound 


for San Francisco. She had a quick passage 
around the Horn, and experienced no ill luck 
of any kind until just after crossing the equator, 
upward bound, in the Pacific. ‘Then, on the 
morning of the 3d of May, she took fire and was 
burned up, and the crew and passengers, with 
ten days’ provisions saved from the vessel, found 
themselves adrift in three open boats. 

Each boat had a compass, a quadrant, a copy 
of Bowditch’s Navigator, and a Nautical Alma- 
nac, and the Captain’s and chief mate’s boats 
had chronometers. There were 31 men, all 
told. The Captain took an account of stock, 
with the following result: four hams, nearly 
thirty pounds of salt pork, half-box of raisins, 
one hundred pounds of bread, twelve two-pound 
cans of oysters, clams, and assorted meats, a 
keg containing four pounds of butter, twelve 
gallons of water in a forty-gallon ‘‘ scuttle-butt,” 
four one-gallon demijohns full of water, three 
bottles of brandy (the property of passengers), 
some pipes, matches, and a hundred pounds of 
tobacco. No medicines. Of course the whole 
party had to go on short rations at once. 
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| read it. 


The Captain kept a ‘‘log,” and so did each 
of the two passengers, Samuel and Henry Fer- 
guson, aged 28 and 18 respectively—young gen- 
tlemen making their first sea voyage. The 
plain, matter-of-fact journal of the elder Fergu- 
son was as interesting to me as a novel, not- 
withstanding I knew all the circumstances of 
the desperate voyage in the open boat before I 
I give it entire, adding extracts from 
the other logs occasionally. A perusal of the 
diary for the 2d of May will introduce the reader 
to the cheerful, home-like ship, before she takes 
her final Jeave of the stage: 
SAMUEL FERGUSON'S DIARY. 

May 2.—Latitude 1° 28’ N., longitude 111 
38’ W. Another hot and sluggish day; at one 
time, however, the clouds promised wind, and 
there came a slight breeze—just enough to keep 
us going. The only thing to chronicle to-day is 
the quantities of fish about: nine bonitas were 
caught this forenoon, and some large albicores 
seen. After dinner the first mate hooked a fel- 
low which he could not hold, so he let the line 
go to the Captain, who was on the bow. He, 
holding on, brought the fish to with a jerk, and 
snap went the line, hook andall. We also saw 
astern, swimming lazily after us, an enormous 
shark, which must have been nine or ten fect 
long. We tried him with all sorts of lines and 
a piece of pork, but he declined to take hold. 
I suppose he had appeased his appetite on the 
heads and other remains of the bonitas we had 
thrown overboard. 

May 3.—At 7 A.M. fire broke out down boo- 
by hatch. The boats got off safe, and all hands. 
Compute our latitude at 2° 20’ N., and longi- 
tude 112° 10’ W. ‘The ship burned very rapid- 
ly. Two hours after the fire broke out the 
main-mast fell over the side, and dragged the 
mizzen-topmast with it. Saved nothing but 
what we had on, except our over-coats. Got in 
as much provisions and water as time would al- 
low. Staid by the burning ship all day and 
night. Divided forces—fourteen in the long- 
boat, and nine and eight men in the two quar- 
ter-boats. Our boat—the long-boat—was in 
command of Captain Mitchell, and the other 
boats were in charge of the first and second 
mates. Rations, one half-biscuit for breakfast ; 
one biscuit and some canned meat for dinner; 
and half a biscuit for tea, with a few swallows 
of water at each meal. 

May 4.— The ship burned 
brightly; and hopes are that some ship has 
seen the light, and is bearing down upon us. 
None seen, however, this forenoon; so we have 
determined to go together north and a little 
west to some islands in 18° to 19° N. latitude, 
and 114° to 115° W. longitude, hoping in the 
mean time to be picked up by some ship. ‘The 
ship sank suddenly at about 5 a.m. We find 
the sun very hot and scorching; but all try to 
keep out of it as much as we can. The men 
stand it so far well, though we have three or 


all night very 


| four on board who have been sick and disabled 





for some time. ‘Though we have had none yet, 
we hope, in this Jatitude, to have plenty cf show- 
ers, Which will work two ways, however; as they 
must wet our provisions, and also kill the wind. 
Our course to-day has been north-by-east. Our 
water rations are increased while we are in the 
‘¢ Doldrums,” where we have too frequent show- 
ers. 
May 5.—Last night was a very unpleasant 
one; it rained very hard, and it was mighty 
hard stowage. We all got some sleep. To- 
day has been overcast, so we have not suffered 
from the burning sun as we otherwise should. 
We caught a good deal of water last night, 
and have now more than we had when we left 
the ship. The Captain computes our latitude 
at about 4° N. ‘The Captain, my brother 
Henry, myself, the third mate, and nine men 
lead in the long-boat, which, having most sail 
(Hfornet’s main-top-gallant studding-sail), tows 
the other two—the first mate’s coming next, and 
the second mate’s last. We made a good run 
till about midnight, when the wind lessened a 
good deal. So far every thing goes on as well 
as can be expected. The men are in good 
spirits, though we all have a pretty hard time. 
We were enabled to keep on our course until 
showers and squalls headed us off. 

Sunday, May 6.—This morning began very 
stormy and squally; it rained very hard, and 
one time the sea was very wicked—the waves 
broken and dangerous—what sailors call a 
* cobbling” Every body became soaked, 
of course; bread got wet—with fresh water, 
Wind very light until one p.m.; 
then a rain squall. We keep on the look-out 
all the time for a sail. In the evening it rained 
again, making every thing very disagreeable. 
This boat is a very disagreeable one. What 
with a large water-cask, the bag of bread, and 
the bags belonging to the men, there is hardly 
any room left.* We naturally thought often 
of all at home, and were glad to remember that 
it was Sacrament Sunday, and that prayers would 
go up from our friends for us, although they 
know not our peril. We read and said our 
prayers as best we could for the rain. Not 
much wind. First part of the night very rainy 
and uncomfortable. 

May 7.—Henry got the best sleep last night 
he has had yet; the Captain also got a few good 
cat-naps, the first he has had during the four 
days and nights since we lost the ship. Wind 
light until seven or eight o’clock, when it fresh- 
ened up and gave us a high and cobbling sea— 
much worse than any we have seen in a good 
while. The other boats get on well, and are 
much better sea-boats than this chunk we are 
in—not that I have any reason to complain of 
her action. Upon consultation the Captain 
thought best to steer more easterly to an island 
ealled Clipperton Rock, which is decidedly the 
nearest. Suppose we do not find it, we shall 
still stand in the highway of ships, and also 


sea. 


however. 


* The boat was but 21 feet long, and 6 feet 3 inches 
wide, and 3 feet deep. 
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make a yrood deal of easting, by which we ar 
better able to make the isles further north, they 
being in latitude 18° to 20° N., and longitude 
111° to 131’ W. About ten o'clock we headed 
east-northeast, and hope to find Clipperton Isl- 
and in latitude 10 , and longitude 109° 19’, 
The bread department of our provisions is de- 
cidedly our weak point. The Captain place 
reliance upon the chronometers « 


28 


their constant disarrangement by tl 


of the boat; but he means to take s 
and then, as they keep together toleral 
May 8.—Last night a series of 


. , 
ie plunging 


and 
light breezes, during which we had wind in all 
directions; rained, but not hard, till morning 
when about six it began and kept it up pretty 
regularly—wet every thing and every body 
About noon it 

Second mate’s 
and 
is, to 
d not 


more 


caims 


again. No wind all day. 
cleared off and came out hot. 
boat desiring to row, we went to the rear 
each boat took to the ** white-ash” 

Saw plenty of dolphins, but coul 
I think we are all beginnit 
and more to realize the awful situation we are 
in. It often takes a ship a week to get through 
the Doldrums—how much longer, then, such a 


the oars. 


catch any. 


craft as ours, which can not sail within seven to 
We are so crowded 
that we can not stretch ourselves out for a good 
sleep, but have to take it in any way we can 
getit. Iam glad I managed to get aboard my 
three bottles of brandy—it will do us good service. 

May 9.—Last night was a pleasant one—no 


eight points of the wind. 


} 


rain of any account—so most of the day was 
spent in drying our wet clothes and blat 
Early in the evening the second mate’s boat 
took the lead, rowing, when shortly a breeze 
sprang up, and they made sail, continuing to 
We reefed our sail and set it, and so soon 
caught up that we took the lead; then shook 
out the reef. We have been highly favored in 
being able to keep together so well. The 
is very hot indeed, and gave me a wai 
keep out of it as much as possible, it 
peculiar doubling of the sight when looki 

both eyes, while with either one the vision was 
unmarred. Looking with both eyes the horizon 
crossed thus: &. Lying down in the shade 
of the sail soon banished the trouble, however, 
and I am allright now. Henry keeps well, but 
broods over our troubles more than I wish he 
did. Caught to-day two dolphins; had part 
of one cooked in a pan; it tasted well. Turned 
in about 7} o’clock and slept pretty well till 12; 
then turned out to give Henry achanee. Had 
a good breeze and no rain. The Captain be- 
lieved the compass out of the way, but the long- 
invisible North Star came out—a welcome sight 
—and indorsed the compass. 

May 10.—Latitude 7° 0’ 3” N.; longitude 
111° 82’ W. Drifting in calms all day. Even 
as the Captain says, all romance has long since 
vanished, and I think most of us are beginning 
to look the fact of our awful situation full in 
We are still in a good place to be 


ts. 


IKC 


row, 


sun 


to 


the face. 
picked up, but seem to make little or nothing 
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on our course toward the eds We e are so] 
cramped up here that it makes it more trying 
than all else. They are not as provident as 
they should be in the third mate’s boat. They | 
have eaten up all the canned meats brought 
from the ship, and now are growing discontent- 
ed. ‘The men in the first mate’s boat are care- 
ful and contented, however. ‘The chronometers 
are going, but differ somewhat, and so they can 
not be depended upon. We have been merci- | 
fully guarded against the destructive effects of 
these sudden and violent squalls. We have all 
the water we want. ‘To-day Joe caught some 
more dolphins and a small turtle. Charley | 
cooked a portion of the former. 

May 11.—Latitude 7°; longitude 110° 0 
3”. Standing still! Or worse; we © lost more 
last night than we made yesterday. Caught | 
some little rain, but not enough to fill up the | 
water-butts. The sun in the middle of the day 
is very powerful, and makes it necessary to Cov- | 
er one’s head. ‘To-day the mate’s boat caught | 
a turtle; so we have some meat, though we have 
to eat it raw. The cock that was rescued and 
pitched into the boat whil 
still lives, and crows with the breaking of dawn, | 
cheering us all a good deal. The second mate’s | 
boat again want water to-day, showing that they 
overdrink their allowance. The Captain spoke 
pretty sharply tothem. From appearances they 
ought to be able to catch enough to-night. 
Have no reported sights of sails yet. In this | 
latitude the horizon is filled with little upright | 
clouds that look very much like ships. ‘The 
men keep up well in our boat, and the Captain 
serves out two table-spoonsful of brandy and wa- 
ter—half and half—to our crew. I offered one 
bottle of the brandy to the chief mate, but he 
declined, saying he could keep the after-boat 
quiet, and we had not enough for all. 


> the ship was on fire | 


(Henry Ferquson’s Diary to date, given i :—** May 
4,5, 6.—Doldrums. May 7, 8, ¢ May 10, 
11, 12.—Doidrums:—tTells it all. Never saw, never 
felt, never heard, never experienced such heat, such 
darkness, such lightning and thunder, and wind and 
rain, in my iife before.”] 


May 12.—A good rain last night and we 


though not enough to fill 
up our tank, pails, ete. Our object is to get 
out of these Doldrums, but it seems 
can not do it. To-day we have had it very 
variable, and hope we are on the northern edge, 
though we are not much above 7 This morn- 
ing we all thought we had made out a sail; but 
it was one of those deceiving clouds. Rained a 
good deal to-day, making all hands wet and un- 
comfortable ; we filled up pretty nearly all our 
water-pots, however. I hope we may have a 
fine night, for the Captain certainly wants rest, 
and while there is any danger of squalls, or dan- 
ger of any kind, he is alwayson hand. I never 
would have believed that open boats such as 
ours, with their loads, could live in some of the 
seas we have had. We are all right so far, and 
ns comfortable as can be expected. I feel the 
fatigue of the lack of exercise, together with 


caught a good deal, 


as if we 


| though a va 


| about half a pint of water. 


| stock of provisions. 


land I trust all will be well; 
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the insufficiency of food, Henry 
seems to bear up pretty well, though looking at 
times pretty miserable. 

May 13.—Last night was one of th 

finest nights we have had—no rain or squalls, 
riable set of winds. This mornin 

finds us all pretty cheerful. During the 1 

the cry of ‘‘A ship!” brought feet, 
but it proved to be only a star rising out of the 
water. Thought often of those at home to-day, 


considerably. 


Sund ty, 


us to our 


|and of the disappointment they will feel 


from u telegrap! 
To-day our rations we 


Sunday at not hearing 8 
from San Francisco. 
reduced to a quarter of a biscuit a ri with 
W e ho 
more turtles and fish to eke out our onal store 
The men, I am sorry to say, 
they don’t waste what they have, but woul ta 
times much if 
could get it, and eat it instead of keeping it. 
fay 14.—To-day very though last 
night was the most comfortable we have had 
In the afternoon had a reg 
which toward night sc 
us < 


by 


> to catch 


are improvident; 


] 


anes as as is necessary, 


showery, 


rular thunder-storm, 
\ »med to close in around 
m every side, making it very dark and 
lly. With great gratitude 


clouds break and stars once more appear. 


saw t] 
O 


squi we 
situation is becoming more and more desperate 
for have little steady wind to m 
northing, and every day diminishes our small 
We want to get to 18° N., 
and make some of the islands put down as lyin 
thereabouts, but will have the nortl 
to contend against; they would bea vee ste 
breeze, but with our sail and boat I doubt if we 
could sail within « ight points of the er cr- 
tainly not while g the o —_ boat We 
have one large compass, and t mate 
my little compass that II—— ¢g 
me I have loaned to the The time 
must soon come when we must separate. 

May 15.—From 10 p.m. last night we had a 
more comfortable night, though every thing was 
in a perfect sop. Wind bafili 
but litt prog 


we very 


least trad 


towin s. 
he sect nd 
another ; ave 


first mate. 


ne 


and very light 
Spirit s kee p up, 
but it is a terrille 
thing for us all so cramped and with no change 
of clothes. Sun out again hot; drying our wet 
things, but making it very scorching. We man- 
age to head about north, but make very little 
progress. One blessing we have is a continued 
supply of water, which, as we must soon take 
the trades, very important. The Captain 
took a longitude sight this morning, but noon 
was too cloudy for latitude. This afternoon 
wind headed us off to nearly E., and threatened 
squalls and showers late in the evening. Joe 
caught another dolphin to-day. In his maw we 
found one flying-fish and two skip-jacks. Had 
a visit from a land bird to-day, which perched 
on the yard for a while. This shows that we 
can not be far from Clipperton Rock—but wheth- 
er we shall make it or not is very doubtful. 
May 16.—Last night was a very quict and 
comfortable one as regards rain, though our 
limited space makes it very hard sleeping for 


—made le 


18 
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any length of time. We all keep well as vet, 
thank To-day 


we have a wind from the northeast, which we 


God, but are growing weaker. 


hope will settle down to a good steady trade, and 
take us either to the islands or ves- 
track. 
spirits, but they have lived very close and are 
pretty weak. The cock still lives, and daily 
earols forth His praise. We have yet eaten 
neither of the turtles; when we do we must eat 
them raw, for want of means to cook them. 
No more fish caught to-day. Bids fair for a 
rainy night, which I do not mind if we can fill 

up our water-butts 
{In Henry’s log is mentioned that on the 17th 
dire spectres of the deep—a water- 
spout—stalked by them, and they trembled for 
their lives. With accustomed brevity and ex- 
pressiveness he observes that “it might have 
Captain Mitch- 


** Only 


across some 


The first mate’s crew are in good 


sel's 


one of those 


1° 


been a fine sight from a s] 


ell’s log for this day gives this item: 
half bushel of bread crumbs left.”’] 

May 17.—Was stopped writing last evening 
by the rain, which continued steadily all night, 
with a heavy and All day yes- 
terday till 2 p.m. rained steadily, and a more 
uncomfort: 


dangerous sea. 


ible set of wretches one can not imag- 
ine. ‘To-day, however, we are drying a little. 
To-day we were fortunate enough to catch a 
dolphin and a bonita—the latter, in its distress, 
took rudder 
sword-fish that was hovering around, and which 
we dared not for our lives try to catch or even 
molest. 


shelter under our from a large 


To-day we have been two weeks in 
these egg-shells, and it certainly seems as if we 
God grant that an end to our 
The menin all the 
the feeilest of the sick 
mg time, to stand his 


is wonderfully recov- 


are to be saved. 
captivity may soon be sent. 
boats seem pretty well 
ones (not able, for a | 
watch on board the shi ) 
A great increase of birds about us this 
morning. 


ered, 


(‘* Passed a most awfal night. 
all the time, and blew in squ companie 
ritic thunder and lightning, from all points of the 
pass.”—Henr)'s Log. 

“Most awful night I ever witnessed.”—Captain's 
Lo.) 

May 18.—Latitude 11° 11’. Last night no 
rain of any consequence; had a pretty good night. 
Drifted about till 2 a.m., when we got a 
Mate came 
aboard to-day and reports all well with him 
but Peter, who has again got the fever, poor 
fellow! ‘The third boat cooked the turtle the 
second boat caught, and mate reports the meat 
first-rate. We talk of separating, and must soon 
do-so—we can tow one boat, but not two. It 
seems too bad, but it must for the 
safety of the whole. At first I never dreamed ; 
but now hardly shut my eyes for a cat-nap with- 
out conjuring up something or other—to be ac- 
counted for by weakness, I suppose. Very like- 
ly we would have been in to San Francisco to- 
morrow or next day, had not our disaster hap- 
pened. I should like to have sent B——* the 


Rained hard nearly 
1 by ter- 


om- 


good 


breeze, which gave us our course. 


be done 


A young sist 


AN OPEN BOAT. 

telegram for her birt] 

a brisk little breeze from southwes 

lowed us to run our course north b 
May 19.—Calm last night- y 

This morning Captain called up the two quar 

ter-boats, and said one would have to ¢ 

its own hook. 

the first mate took his boat, and with six « 


y east. 
rested pretty 


Second mate w 


ee , 
» volunteered to go, 


second mate’s men wh 


two of his own (in all nine); started early, an 


by 5 p.M. were out of s 
very sorry to have the 
considered for the best. 
had a most scorching and burning sun, m 

intolerable. Very calm all day 
ibout 4 p.m. when a slight breeze spr: 
[t did not last very The 


boat nowhere to be seen this morning. I 


This morning we 
it almost 


long, how ver. 


he was more successful in catching water 


Water will now be 
of the Doldru 


we were. a scarce 
ms we shall 


> track 


for as we get out 
get showers now and then in tl 
life is telling severely on my streng 
holds out first-rate 

Sunday, Ma 


, 20.—Latitude 12° 0 


t—none that 
No breeze 


t get 
tL 


little rain last nigl we could 


to put in the cask. 


to speak f. 

not the trades 
which usually come at 8° to 10 We all watch 
anxiously for a sail, but as yet have only had 
visions of ships that came to naught—the sem 
blance without the substance. God grant that 
the time is not far distant when we sh: 
picked up, for that is my greatest hop 
turtle which Joe caug 
yesterday and to-day, and very g 
We are dail 
of catching something, for it helps out our s 
wonderfully. 
succeeded in catching a ‘‘booby’’—a bird as 
large as a wild duck. As they have no other 
meat it will go well. 

May 21.—Fine breeze all night, about east 
quite as much as we could well stand. It soon 
brought up a sea, but we made a good night’s 
work of it. No rain to-day; more squally, and 
the wind not steady. The sec 
been fortunate enough to catch three more boo- 
For dinner to-day we 


is very strange that we do 


No fish about us to-day. 


The second mate, this aftern 


on, 


nd mate has 
bies, and gave us one. 
had half a can of mince-meat 
served round, which strengthened us somewhi 


divided up and 


Just after dinner, during a little squall, and r« 
ing very much, we sprung our mast 
that it had to be taken down, cut off, 
shipped. 
now be sak 
ging, like ourselves, is rather weak, however. 
I believe I have not before stated that, in get- 
ting this long-boat off the ship’s deck, a large 
hole was stove on the starboard side of the keel; 
it has been calked the best we could, but stil 
we have to keep one man bailing all the while. 
One of the quarter-boats also had an oar-handle 
stove through her. We have headed to-day 
about northwest, which is perhaps well, for we 


so badl i 
and re- 
We may 
Our rig- 


The sail also was altered. 
to be on our trade-wind. 


hope we have easting enough to make some of 
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the isles; if not, we are in better position to be 
picked up. 

May 22.—Last night wind headed us off, so 
that part of the time we had to steer east-south- 
east, and then west-northwest, and so on. This 
morning we were all startled by a ery of ‘* Sai/ 
lol’ Sure enough, we could see it! And for 
a time we cut adrift from the second mate’s boat, 
and steered so as to attract its attention. This 
was about half past 5 a.m. After sailing in 
a state of high excitement for almost twenty 
minutes we made it out to be the chief mate’s 
boat. Of course we were glad to see them and 
have them report all well; but still it was a 
bitter disappointment to us all. Now that we 
are in the trades it seems impossible to make 
northing enough to strike the isles. We have 
determined to do the best we can, and get in 
the route of vessels. Such being the determ- 
ination it became necessary to cast off the other 
boat, which, after a good deal of unpleasant- 
ness, was done, we again dividing water and 
stores, and taking Cox into our boat. This 
makes our number fifteen. The second mate’s 
crew wanted to all get in with us and cast the 
other boat adrift. It was a very painful sepa- 
ration. This afternoon caught a booby. 

May 23.—A good breeze all night, allowing 
ns to head about northwest or a little better. 
Took a longitude observation this morning, but 
the sun was overclouded at noon, so we could 
make out neither latitude nor longitude. Our 
chances as we go west increase in regard to be- 


ing picked up, but each day our scanty fare is 


so much reduced. Without the fish, turtle, and 
birds sent us, I do not know how we should 
have got along. The other day I offered to 
read prayers morning and evening for the Cap- 
tain, and last night commenced. The men, al- 
though of various nationalities and religions, 
are very attentive, and always uncovered. May 
God grant my weak endeavor its issue! Sea 
much gone down, and altogether a comfortable 
day; wind regular trade, allowing us to head 
about northwest. Sun obscured nearly all day. 
We want a few good showers to fill up our cask, 
now twice heavily drawn upon in supplying the 
departing boats. ‘These, however, i hope and 
trust will be sent in good time. We as yet suf- 
fer little from thirst, having as a ration about 
half a tumbler a meal; besides, since the trades 
set in it is not so hot or languid. No boobies 
nor fish to-day. I am afraid our chance for fish 
after this is small, as few here bite at a trolling 
hook, and we have a fresh wind almost all the 
time. ‘Turtles will be scarce also. However, I 
hope for birds. 

May 24.—Latitude 14° 18’ N. Headed about 
northwest all day. In the afternoon heavy sea, 
with promise of a bad night. No birds or fish. 
Can of oysters for dinner, which gave five oys- 
ters a piece and three spoonfuls of juice, which, 
with an eighth of a biscuit,* made our allow- 
ance, with about a gill of water. Such is our 
. * Say a piece the size of an ordinary percussion-cap 

OX. 


fare. God have mercy upon us all! We are 
all plainly getting weaker—there is no blinding 
ourselves to that sorrowful truth. Our best hope 
is to the westward, in the track of ships, and 
let go the isles, as we waste twice the time tack- 
ing for them. Such is the Captain’s notion. 
Ah, how I wish I had striven to get the rest of 
my whisky! <A spoonful of brandy with wa- 
ter has a marked effect upon us all. All the 
evening had a heavy and cobbling sea. 

May 25.—Last night was a very hard one till 
about 4 a.m., the sea breaking over our weath- 
er side, making every thing wet and uncomfort- 
able; nor was the day any better. I think 
hardly any one managed to keep entirely dry. 
Sun not fully out all day. Tried, but could get 
no observation. These are splendid trades for 
a ship, but too much for our crank craft. No- 
thing particular happened to-day. My cramped 
position makes lying one way any length of time 
almost impossible, and one is sore almost all 
over. Plenty of flying-fish about, but none dis- 
posed to come aboard. Passed at some dis- 
tance a spar, but not near enough to sce what it 
was. Saw also some whales blow. Weather 
misty, with very fine rain, which is penétrating. 
Good prospect of just such another night as last. 
Great difference noticeable in the men in re- 
gard to close steering and keeping a dry boat. 
Though our meals are very slight and poor, 
men were never more eager for them or appre- 
ciated them better than we do. 

May 26.—Latitude 15° 50’. Last night much 
more comfortable than the one before this. Oc- 
casionally we took some water. In the first 
watch (the watches are kept up, four six-hour 
watches in a day) a large flying-fish came 
aboard, and at about 4 A.m. we caught a booby, 
which will do for our dinners to-day. Both fish 
and flesh we have to eat raw after drying or 
baking in the sun (which has been so far a good 
hot one). The men grow weaker, and, I think, 
despondent ; they say very little, though. We 
can not do better with the boat than sail within 
eight points of the wind, particularly as the 
trades bring considerable sea, which aids to head 
us off. This beating is out of the question. It 
seems our best chance to get in and lie in the 
track of ships, with the hope that some one will 
run near enough our speck to see it. I fear for 
the other,two boats, for the sea we had Thurs- 
day night and Friday was very hard for them. 
I hope they stood west, and are picked up. 

Sunday, May 27.—Watitude 16° 0’ 5”; lon- 
gitude, by chronometer, 117° 22’. Our fourth 
Sunday! When we left the ship we reckoned 
on having about ten days’ supplies, and now we 
hope to be able, by rigid economy, to make 
them last another week if possible. Last night 
the sea was comparatively quiet, but the wind 
headed us off to about west-northwest, which 
has been about our course all day to-day. An- 
other flying-fish came aboard last night, and 
one more to-day—both small ones. No birds. 
A booby is a great catch, and a good large one 
makes a small dinner for the fifteen of us—that 





is, of course, as dinners go in the F/ornet’s long- 
boat. ‘Tried this morning to read the full serv- 
ice to myself wif{t the communion, but found 
it too much; am too weak, and get sleepy, and 
can not give strict attention; so I put off half 
until this afternoon. I trust God will hear the 
prayers gone up for us at home to-day, and gra- 
ciously answer them by sending us succor and 
help in this our season of deep distress. The 
ship was fired by carelessly drawing some var- 
nish with an open lamp in hand, the barrel of 
varnish being in the ‘* booby-hatch,” where are 
stored spare sails, rigging, ete. Orders had been 
given to have it on deck to open. 

May 28.—Wind light and sea smooth last 
night, so that all hands, I hope, got a good six 
hours’ rest. This day wind freshened, enabling 
us to head about northwest. A good day for 
seeing a ship, but none to be seen. I still feel 
pretty well, but my legs are very weak. Henry 
bears up and keeps strength the best of any 
aboard, I think, thank God! My earnest pray- 
er is that he may be saved at any rate, and re- 
stored. Our only chance is in being picked up, 
unless providentially provided with more pro- 
visions in the shape of fish or birds, which now 
seem more and more scarce. I do not feel de- 
spondent at all, for I fully trust that the Al- 
mighty will hear our and the home prayers, and 
He who suffers not a sparrow to fall sees and 
cares for us, His creatures. 

May 29.—Good breeze last night, and not 
very rough after 9 o’clock. The moon is of 
great benefit to us, and a cheering comrade. I 
am sorry it is now on the wane. To-day we 
changed to two meals a day, thereby to length- 
en out our scanty stores as long as possible. We 
are all wonderfully well and strong, compara- 
tively speaking, thanks to God and the good 
fare we had on board the ship. All the men 
are hearty and strong; even the ones that were 
down sick are well, except poor Peter, who had 
to be left to the second mate’s boat. The two 
boats are ere this saved, or I fear for them. We 
have here a man who might have been a duke 
had not political troubles banished him from 
Denmark. He is one of our best men; have 
to-day quite enjoyed a chat with him. The 
rest, including ‘* Harry” (Frenchman), seem 
rather callous to their condition. All seem at- 
tentive to our morning and evening prayers, 
which. Henry reads, his voice being strongest. 
There is no complaining or swearing aboard, 
which is a great comfort. Henry and I have 
quiet little evening chats, which are of great 
comfort and consolation to us, even though they 
are on very painful subjects. Latitude 16° 44 
N.; longitude (chron.) 119° 20’. 

(‘Reduced ration to a quarter of a biscuit a day to 
each man. ‘Two quarts bread crumbs left, one-third 
of a ham, three small cans of oysters, and twenty gal- 
lons of water."—Captain’s Log.) 

May 30.—Latitude 17° 17’. Last night a 
comparatively quiet one. Had a good breeze, 
which enabled us to head about north-north- 
west. The result shows for itself in our lati- 
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tude to-day—made over 33 miles of northing 


since yesterday's observation. Shipped but lit- 
tle water, so all hands did some sleeping. This 
noon, upon general agreement, we have changed 
our course to west by north. Our reasons for 
this are good: We are just in the latitude of a 
group of islands—the ‘ American Group”— 
though a long way east of them; onr prevailing 
wind (trade) is from northeast; our chance is 
equally good of seeing vessels; and, lastly, by 
sailing ‘‘ free” we do not waste time, which, as 
our provisions are very low, is a great object. 
It is a hard scratch and a long six hundred and 


| fifty miles, but is, all in all, our best course. 


It is perfectly useless to try to beat to windward 
with this boat, so the other isles (the Revilla- 
giegado Group) are of no account to us. Our 
ration at 9 A.M. yesterday was a picce of ham 
two inches square, and about as thin as it could 
be cut, and one-eighth of a biscuit, with about a 
gill of water. At5 p.m. we had about a quar- 
ter of a biscuit, five oysters (which constitute 
one-fifteenth of a can), one and a half table- 
spoonfuls of the juice, and a gill of water. Our 
stores, however, will not stand even two such 
meals a day as the above. We have got to re- 
duce the rations further, for our bread is almost 
gone. We have now left: 1 can of oysters, 
about 3 pounds of raisins, 1 can of * 
bouillé,” less than half a ham, and about 3 pints 
of biscuit crumbs. 
us! 


soup-and- 


God help us and provide for 
Somehow I feel much encouraged by this 
change of course we inaugurated to-day. 

May 31.—Very little to chronicle 
Last night was cold, but not very wet. Made 
good headway all the twenty-four hours. God 
grant us deliverance soon, in the shape of a ship, 
or if not, strength to reach the ‘‘ American 
Group” of islands! This a.m. the bread-bag 
was found open and some bread missing. We 
dislike to suspect any one of such a rascally act, 
but there is no question that this grave crime 
has been committed. Two days will certainly 
finish the remaining morsels. Day obscured 
until about 3 p.m., when the wind and sea al- 
ways seem to increase, but afterward generally 
subside somewhat. We have kept an anxious 
look-out for vessels all day, but it was all for 
naught. The hope was vain. The Captain has 
lost his glasses, and therefore he can not read 
our pocket prayer-books as much as I think he 
would like, though he is not familiar with them. 
He is a good man, and has been most kind to 
us—almost fatherly. He says if he had been 
offered the command of the ship sooner he should 
have brought his two daughters with him. Nat- 
urally enough, he is now devoutly thankful he 
did not. 


to-day. 


(‘Two meals a day: of fourteen raisins and a pic 
of cracker the size of a cent, for tea; and a gill of wa- 
ter, and a piece of ham and a piece of bread, each the 
size of a cent, for breakfast.”—Captain's Log.] 

June 1.—Last night and to-day sea very high 
and cobbling, breaking over and making us all 
wet and cold. Weather squally, and there is 
no doubt that only careful management—with 
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God’s protecting care—preserved us through | to note how my legs have wasted away above my 


both the night and the day; and really it is 
most marvelous how every morsel that passes 
our lips is blessed to us. It makes me think 
daily of the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 
Henry keeps up wonderfully, which is a great 
consolation tome. I somehow have great con- 
fidence, and hope that our afflictions will soon 
be ended, though we are running rapidly across 
the track of both outward and inward bound 
vessels, and away from them; our chief hope is 


a whaler, man-of-war, or some Australian ship. | 


The isles we are steering for are put down in 
Bowditch, but on my map are said to be doubt- 
ful. God grant they may be there! 

( Hardest day yet.”—Captain’s Log.} 

June 2.—Latitude 18° 9’. Last night much 
like previous one—squally and cloudy, with 
slight showers of rain and a heavy sea. This 
morning much the same; toward noon, howev- 
er, the sea went down somewhat, and, although 
it is still high, it is a great deal more comfort- 
able. ‘The sun, also, was out a good part of the 
time, which has not been the case for a day or 
two. It is a great blessing, as it dries us. The 
charitable breeze keeps off thirst wonderfully, 
so that we even save water out of our scanty 
allowances. We sce very few birds now ex- 
cept ** Mother Cary’s chickens ;” 
‘* boatswain,” and some sea-birds that keep con- 
tinually darting about just over the tops of the 
waves. I can not help thinking of the cheerful 
and comfortable time we had aboard the Hornet. 
of 


But the 


occasionally a 


scanty supplies left—ten rations 
and a little morsel of bread. 
nes, and God is merciful.”—Captain's Log.) 

Sunday, June 3.—Latitude 17° 54’. Heavy 
sea all night, and from 4 A.M. very wet, the sea 
breaking over us in frequent sluices, and soak- 
ing every thing aft, particularly. All day the 
sea has been very high, and it is a wonder that 
we are not swamped. Heaven grant that it 
may go down this evening! Our suspense and 
condition are getting terrible. I managed this 
morning to crawl, more than step, to the forward 
end of the boat, and was surprised to find I was 
so weak, especially in the legs and knees. The 
sun has been ont again, and I have dried some 
things, and hope for a better night. 

June 4.—Latitude 17° 6’; longitude 131° 30’. 
Shipped hardly any seas last night, and to-day 
the sea has gone down somewhat, although it is 
still too high for comfort, as we have an occa- 
sional reminder that water is wet. The sun has 
been ont all day, and so we have had a good 
drying. I have been trying for the past ten or 
twelve days to get a pair of drawers dry enough 
to put on, and to-day at last succeeded. I men- 
tion this to show the state in which we have 
lived. If our chronometer is any where near 
rizht, we ought to see the American Isles to- 
morrow or next day. If they are not there, we 
have only the chance, for a few days, of a stray 
ship, for we can not eke out the provisions more 
than five or six days longer, and our strength is 
failing very fast. I was much surprised to-day 
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knees; they are hardly thicker than my upper 
arm used to be. Still I trust In God's infinite 
mercy, and feel sure He will do what is best for 
us. ‘lo survive, as we have done, thirty-two 
days in an open boat, with only about ten days’ 
fair provisions for thirty-one men in the first place, 
and these twice divided subsequently, is more 
than mere unassisted human art and streneth 
could have accomplished or endured. 

(‘‘ Bread and raisins all gone.”- 

“Men growing dreadfully discontented, and awful 
grumbling and unpleasant talking is arising. God 
save us from all strife of men ; and if we must die n 
take us himself and not embitter our bitter death sti}] 
more.”—Henri/'s log.) 


-Captain's loa, 


June 5.—-Quiet night and pretty comfortable 
day, though our sail and block show signs of 
failing, and need taking down—which latter is 
something of a job, as it requires the climbing 
of the mast. We also had had news from for- 
ward, there being discontent and some threat- 
ening complaints of unfair allowances, etc., all 
as unreasonable as foolish ; still these things bid 
us be on our guard. I am getting mi 
weak, but try to keep up the best can. If 
can not find those isles we can only try to make 
northwest and get in the track of Sandwich Isl- 
and bound vessels, living as best we can in the 
mean time. ‘To-day we changed to one meal, 
and that at about noon, with a small ration of 
water at 8 or 9 a.M., another at 12 m., and a 
third at 5 or 6 p.m. 

(‘* Nothing left but a little piece of ham and a¢ 
water, all round.” 

Note secretly passe 

* Cox told 
good deal of ug 


Captain's log. 
ad by Henry to his brother: 

last night there is getting to be a 
ly talk among the men against tl 
Captain and us aft. Harry, Jack, and Fred espe 
ly. They say that the Captain is the cause of all 
that he did not try to save the ship at all, nor to get 
provisions, and even would not let the men put in 
some they had, and that partiality is shown us in ap- 
portioning our rations aft. Jack ask Cox the other 
day if he would starve first or eat human flesh. C 
answered he would starve. Jack then told hin 
would be only killing himself. If we do not find 
islands we would do well to prepare for any thi 
Harry is the loudest of all.” 

Reply.—‘* We can depend on Charley, I think, ar 
Thomas, and Cox, can we not?” 

Second Note.—“ I guess so, and very likely on Pet« 
but there is no telling. Charley and Cox are cer 
There is nothing definite said or hinted as ye 
understand Cox; but starving men are the same a 
maniacs. It would be well to keep a watch on your 
pistol, so as to have it and the cartridges safe from 
theft.” 

Henry's Log, June 5.—‘* Dreadful forebodings. God 
spare us from all such horrors! Some of the men get- 
ting to talk a good deal. Nothing to write down. 
Heart very sad.” 

Henr1’s Log, June 6.—“ Passed some sea-weed, and 
something that looked like the trunk of an old tree, 
but no birds; beginning to be afraid islands not there. 
To-day it was said to the Captain, in the hearing of all, 
that some of the men would not shrink, when a man 

jead, from using the flesh, though they would 

i Horrible! God give us all full vse of our 
reason, and spare us from such things! ‘From plague, 
pestilence, and famine, from battle and murder—and 
from sudden death: Good Lord deliver us !") 


June 6.—Latitude 16° 30’; longitude (chron.) 





FOR’ 


Dry night, and wind steady enough to 
require no change in sail; but this a.m. an at- 
tempt to lower it proved abortive. First, the 
third mate tried and got up to the block, and 
fastened a temporary arrangement to reeve the 
halyards through, but had to come down, weak 
and almost fainting, before finishing; then Joe 
tried, and after twice ascending, and 
down the block ; ex- 
austing work, and aft 


hing all day. 


ixed it 
Was very 
rward he was good 


rought but it 
The clew-iron which we 
trying to make serve for the broken block works, 
however, very indifferently, and will, Iam afraid, 
soon cut the rope. 


It is ve ry necessary to get 
sry thing connected with the sail 
easy running order before we get t 
do any thing with it. 

[Only three meals I 

June 7.—Latit 
136° 30’ W. 
To-day 
Americ 3 ar tre, though we have 
At noon 
irther for 


ev in ¢£ 


0 W 


SuOWS 


had some si them. 
we decided to abando voking any fi 
ttle more n 
* Sandwich Islan 
yme tt 
i 19 
nefit of the trade-winds. 


ig we have made is 


down pr 
to 20 g 
Of course all the 
the 


do not 


his way—say to latitude to get the 
gain, and I hope 
r I 


e instrument cé 


chronometer is wrong in our favor, fi 
see how any such delica i keep 
good time with the constant jarring and thu 
ret from the sea. With tl 
we have, Ih ype that a week from Sunday will 


us 


iD- 


i 
ing we e strong trade 
in sight of the Sandwich Islands, if 
saved before that time by b 

8.—My cough troubk 


we 


are not ing picked up. 
1 me a goo , 
herefore.I got hardly any slee} 
ke out pretty well, and shoul 

y the third mate 


l this p.m. 


men 
the sail, after 

; and Harry got to 

yp of the mast and rove the halyards through 


oot 


got down, 


vas 

] 
after some hardship, so th 
and well. This getting 


matter I 


at any time with 


at it now works easy 
up the mast is no easy 
the sea we have, and 
is very exhausting in our present state. 

could only reward Harry by an extra ration of 
We have made good time and course 
Heading her up, however, makes the 


water, 
to-day. 
boat ship seas, and keeps us all wet; 
t can not be helped. 


it 
carious thing the 


however, 
Writing is a rather pre- 
Our meal to-day for 
the fifteen consists of half a can of * soup-and- 
bouillé”—the other half is reserved for to-mor- 
row. Henry still keeps up grandly, and is a 
great favorite. God grant he may be spared! 

(“A better fecling prevails among the men*?”—Ca 
tain’s Log.) 

June 9.—Latitude 17 Finished to-day, 
I may say, our whole stock of provisions. We 
have only left a lower end of a ham-bone, with 
some of the outer rind and skin on. In regard 
to the water, however, I think we have got te 
days’ supply at our pr 


a 


2 
vo. 


esent rate of allowance 


‘Y-THREE DAYS IN AN OPEN BOAT. 


in 


picked 


time 


human 
Still we 
God, I hope 
time and way. 
but are still quiet an 

f J 10. 

A pretty ¢g 
and again ar 


t but tl 
here ! 
to be! God grant it may 
and He certainly seems to 


ong, 


> thing we do, 


700 mil he Sandwich Isla 
average, daily, is somewhat over 
that « ve some found 
Heavy yall live tor 
Pe 11.—Ate the m 
l » and have 


from around the 


at and rind of « 
bone and 

ham left to eat 

send us birds or fish, and | 
ger, or be brought to the dre 

ng on human files! 

thing « 

you can n t you w 


reduced by hunger and your mind wanderin 


I hope and pray we can make out to reac 
Islands before we get to this strait; but we have 


one or two pretty desperate men aboard, 
they are quiet enough now. It is my 


and belief th 


t we are going to be saved. 
’ Loq.) 


J 12.—Stiff breeze, and wes 


{** All food g gg Captaur's 


—dlead ahead of it—and toward the I 
Good h ypes, but the hi 


prospects ¢ f 


* From this time forward Heury 
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awful. Ate ham-bone to-day. It is the Cup- 
tain’s birthday—he is 54 years old to-day. 

June 13.—The ham-rags are not gone yet, and 
the boot-legs, we find, are very palatable after 
we get the salt out of them. 
think, does some little good; but I don’t know. 

June 14.—Hunger does not pain us much, but 
we are dreadful weak. Our water is getting 
frightfully low. 
soon! Nothing to eat—but feel better than I 
did yesterday. Toward evening saw a mag- 
nificent double-rainbow—the first we had seen. 
Captain said, ‘‘ Cheer up, boys, it’s a prophecy! 
— it’s the bow of promise!” 

June 15.—God be forever praised for His in- 
finite mercy to us! Land in sight! Rapidly 
neared it, and soon were sure of it Two noble 
Kanakas swam out and took the boat ashore. 
We were joyfully received by two white men— 
Mr. Jones and his steward Charley—and a crowd 
of native men, women, and children. They 
treated us splendidly—aided us, and carried us 


up the bank, and brought us water, poi, bana- | 


nas, and green cocoa-nuts; but the white men 
took care of us, and prevented those who would 
have eaten too much from doing so. Every 
body overjoyed to see us, and all sympathy ex- 
pressed in faces, deeds, and words. We were 
then helped up to the house, and help we need- 
ed. 
the only white men here. 
ly. Gave us first about a tea-spoonful of spirits 
in water, and then to each a cup of hot tea with 
a littie bread. Takes every care of us. Gave 
us later another cup of tea—and bread the same 
—and then let us go to rest. It is the happiest 
day of my life. God, in his mercy, has heard 
our prayer, and we are saved Every body is 
so kind. Words can not tell— 

June 16.—Mr. Jones gave us a delightful bed, 


and we surely had a good night's rest—but not | 


sleep—we were too happy to sleep. They gave 
the Captain a little room, and the same to Sam 
and me, and gave the sitting-room to the men. 


We enjoyed the night, but did not sleep—would | 


keep the reality, and not let it turn to a delu- 
sion—dreaded that we might wake up. and find 
ourselves in the boat again...... 

They have told their story, and in their own 
language. I hardly know which to admire most 
—the steady persistence and faithfulness with 
which they kept up their journals through such 
a weary time, or the unwavering hopefulness 
they showed from first to last, in the face of the 
seeming hopelessness of rescue. 

They wanted to ‘* doctor” the diaries a little, 
but it did not appear to me that any emenda- 
tions were necessary; a careful and elegantly 
composed log-book, gotten up in the midst of 
thirst, starvation, and a stormy sea, would seem 
so strikingly unnatural that its genuineness 
might reasonably be questioned. 

The men were so carefully nursed where they 
landed (at Laupahoehoe, on the island of Ha- 
waii) that all except one seaman were able to 


A little smoke, I} 
| performed this extraordinary voyage of forty- 


God grant we may see land | 





Mr. Jones and his steward, Charley, are | 
Treated us splendid- | 


walk about within ten days afterward. Yet in 
some cases there had been no action of their 
bowels for twenty and thirty days, and in one 
case for forty-four days! 

With ten days’ provisions Captain Mitchell 


three days and eight hours in an open boat (sail- 
ing 4000 miles in reality and 3360 by direct 
courses), and brought every man safe to land. 
Each individual day of those six weeks bears its 
testimony to his watchfulness, his prudence, his 
cool courage, his foresight, perseverance, and 
fidelity to his duty, and his rare intelligence. 
In him are the elements of greatness. 

This strange voyage, in its entirety, is an 
eloquent witness of the watchful presence of an 
all-powerful Providence, and as such its record 
carries with it a lesson that can not be valueless. 
This presence was distinctly manifested on two 
occasions at least. Henry mentions the fact of 
the boat going directly before the wind toward 
the island on the last day. It was getting late. 
They had to make land that day or perish. 
They struck boldly for the shore, and when 
they had got pretty well in they lowered the 
sail, and afterward, not liking the appearance 
of the reef, tried to hoist it again and retreat, 
but they were too feeble to accomplish it, and 
beheld themselves drifting helplessly upon the 
rocks after all their toils and hardships. And 
it was all the better. They swept through an 
almost imperceptible opening in the coral reef 
and were saved. There was not another place 
within thirty-five miles where they could have 
got to the land or found a human habitation. 
Every where else a precipice more than a thou- 
sand feet high comes down like a wall to the 
sea, with forty fathoms water at its base, and 
not even bordered by a strip of ground wide 
enough for a man to stand upon. The other 
case is that of Cox. The mate’s boat had bid- 
den the Captain's good-by and departed, but 
came back directly and the Captain was re- 
Cox came on board, 


quested to receive a man. 
and was the only man who warned the Captain 
and the passengers afterward, when the con- 
spirators had sworn their lives away. 

Before closing, a few words ought to be said 


about the conspiracy. The Captain says that 
for many days he had known that a murderous 
discontent was brewing by the distraught air of 
some of the men and the guilty look of others, 
and so he staid on guard—slept no more—kept 
his hatchet hid and close at hand. 

At this time the famishing, ravenous men 


| were cutting boots, handkerchiefs, and shirts 


into bits and eating them. They had done so 
for days. They were even eating the staves of 
the butter-cask. They were wild with hunger. 
They were in a manner insane, and in the judg- 
ment of no just and merciful man responsible 
for their words or deeds, They afterward dread- 
ed, in Honolulu, that the Captain and passen- 
gers would take legal measures against them 
because of their murderous conspiracy; but 
their fears were without foundation. These 
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gentlemen well understood the case, and only 
pitied the men. They insisted for some time 
that I should leave out all mention of the con- 
spiracy from their published journals. That 
the men were frenzied is shown by the fact 
that they told Cox, in a whispered conference at 
night, that the Captain had all the ship’s money 
in the boat—“ a million dollars in gold and sil- 
ver !”’—just about enough to sink such a craft. 
They were to watch until such time as the Cap- 
tain might become worn out and fall asleep, and 
then kill him and the passengers. They were 
afraid of Ferguson’s pistol and the Captain's 
hatchet, and laid many a plan for getting hold 
of these weapons. They told Cox they would 
divide the money with him if he kept quiet and 
helped, but they would kill him if he exposed 
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them. He refused to join the conspiracy, and 
they said he should die; and so, after that, day 
after day and night. after night, he did not go 
to sleep, but kept watch upon them in fear for 
his life. The Captain and passengers remained 
under arms, and watched also, but talked pleas- 
antly, and gave no sign that they knew what 
was in the men’s minds. The Captain spoke 
now and then of his strength holding out being 
a necessity, since only he could use the cl 
and the quadrant and find the land. 

By way of conclusion it may be well en 
to say that up to the present time no tidin; 
have been received of the poor fellows in the 
missing boats. It seems almost idle, now, to 
hope that they are saved. 

Hono.vcr, 


lart 


Sanpwicu IsLtanps, July 2, 1866. 
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O rut ride upon the donkeys, 
You and Alice, Grace and J, 

Up the heights of Hohenbaden! 
What can dim its memory? 

Twas a day of rain and sunshine, 
As along the leafy way 

Slowly gain’d we four the summit 
Where the ancient castle lay. 


Dear old ruin! lapp'd in wildwood— 
Oak and beech and mountain-fir— 
Nothing rivals thee in beauty 
In the countries far and near! 
Strolling ‘neath thy weird arches, 
Through thy lone and voiceless hall, 
Something of the ages vanish’d 


Round thee gathers as a pall. 


Memories of the past come o'er us, 
Dreams of knights and ladyes fair, 

When the sound of harp and viol 
Rung upon the midnight air; 

When within these halls were gathered 
Men as brave as trod the earth, 

And the days and nights went swiftly 
Mid the wassail and the mirth. 


Here is still the massive gateway, 
Terrace walk, and tower hoar— 

Here the shield of Markgraf Bernard 
Wrought above the middle door; 

But the clang of mailéd armor 
Rings no longer in the gloom, 

And the knights who trod these chambers 
Long have moulder'd in the tomb! 


From thy walls the eye roves over 
Hill and valley stretch’d below— 
Here the Oos glides gently onward, 
There the Rhine’s bright waters flow ; 
While the mountains like an army 
Close around the quict scene, 
Rising one above another, 
tobed in rock and forest green. 
Baden-Baden. 
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There stands Rastadt in the distance ; 
There lies Murg’s secluded vale; 
Farther still the Yberg romantic, 
Fraught with legendary tale ; 
lere a flowery meadow glistens, 
There a sloping vineyard green, 
While the 


Through the shadowy trees is secn. 


terraced town of Baden 


In this solitary mountain, 
Crumbling slowly to decay 


Linger on, O Hohenbaden, 


Charming many a coming day! 
May the wanderer mid thy ruins 
Still these ancient boundaries trac« 
Wall and archway, tower and buttr 


In their pristine strength and grace! 


Time indeed will ne’er restore thee 
To thy medieval day, 

Fite and wassail here are over, 
Clos’d fore’er the bloody fray ; 

At thy lofty vine-drap’d windows 
Ne’er shall knight or lady fair 

Gaze abroad at break of morning, 


Linger in the sunset air. 


Other steps and other voices 
In thy silent halls resound ; 
From thy broken walls and towers 
Other eyes are gazing round ; 
Here proud Albion’s sons and daug 
Here pale wanderers o’er the main, 
Come to muse of vanish'd glories 


Never to return again! 


O that ride upon the donkeys, 
You and Alice, Grace and I, 
Up the heights of Hohenbaden ! 
What can dim its memory ? 
Twas a day of rain and sunshine, 

As along the leafy way 
Slowly gain’d we four the summit 


i 
Where the ancient castle lay. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 


ROM the night when my father took me to | 


see Forrest as Sparticus, in the Gladiator— 
oh, ever so many years ago, at the old Federal 
Street Theatre in Boston—theatricals have had 
for me an undiminished fascination. I was a 
mere school-boy at the time, and the first inside 
view of a theatre, with its dazzling lights, its 
tier on tier of gilt and paint, its crowd of peo- 
ple, its mysterious ‘‘ green curtain,” its pomp- 
ous ‘‘drop” curtain, and finally the splendor 
of its stage effects, the acting, and the play it- 
self—these furnished such an unexpected and 
marvelous scene of enchantment, that memory 


turns to it even now, when judgment and ex- | 


perience have long since formed more correct | 


estimates of the matter, with genuine satisfac- | 


tion. 


From that memorable night forward the | 


word ‘‘ theatre” had a magic sound to me, and | 


long before my school-days were over I had be- 


come actor and manager in more than one “ Dra- | 


matic Corps,” 
various attics and barns never failed to ‘‘ bring 
down the house” with rapturous applause. 

The most successful ‘‘establishment” with 
which I was connected in that inexperienced 
season of youth we named the ‘‘Star Theatre.” 
It was located in Wilkins’s mother’s garret. We 


whose juvenile performances in | 


had tried the garrets of other boys’ mothers, but | 
had seldom succeeded in performing more than | 


once in each place. Either we made ‘‘too much 
noise altogether, boys,” and disturbed the house- 
hold beneath ; or it was found that the stair-car- 
pets were too rapidly wearing out under the con- 


stant tread of the dramatic corps in going up | 
and down at rehearsals; or else the smell of the | 


painted scenery, or the too great absorption of 


the chairs and sofas from bedrooms and parlors | 


to furnish seats for the audience: these, or kin- | 





Before “the season” was over—which, by-the- 
way, was prematurely brought to a close by a 
serious contretemps—we had ascended from Mel- 
odrama to the walks of Tragedy. Othello, if it 
had not been for a white smutch occurring on 
the nose of the jealous Moor while in the act of 
smothering Desdemona (and which created a 
titter and cries of “ Black your nose, Hopkins |” 
from the audience), was a great success. So 
was Macbeth, only we had no trap-door for the 
benefit of the ghosts, and Banquo was obliged 
to conceal himself beneath the “ banquet table,” 
which, unfortunately, he upset in rising there- 
from, causing three of Wilkins’s mother’s Bo- 
hemian finger-bowls, which served as royal gob- 
lets, and her favorite cut-glass fruit-dish to come 
to an untimely end. Appalled at the mischief 
| done, the actors ‘‘ stood not upon the order of 
their going, but went at once,” and in this way 
the ‘* Star Theatre” set, to rise no more. 

From imitation to the real thing is a natural 
consequence in the experience of man. As 
school-boy days gave place to the more inde- 
pendent and adventurous periods of the college 
and the law-office, the theatre itself became the 
tempting place of resort whenever my pocket- 
money and a spare evening permitted that in- 
dulgence. From the “front of the house” cu- 
riosity soon led me to desire to penetrate the 
mysteries of the stage; and how to get behind 
the scenes during a performance was for a long 
period the subject of the most anxious investi- 
gation. I knew that no “outsiders” had a right 
there, and also that a stern-faced man sat nightly 
at the stage-door in the rear of the theatre scru- 
tinizing the face of every one that entered. Be- 
sides this, I had seen, as I stood in the dark al- 
ley leading thereto, a notice conspicuously post- 
ed over the door, which stated in unmistakable 
terms that there was ‘‘No admittance except 


dred objections, drove us about from house to | | for persons having business with the Manager.” 
house without rest for the sole of our buskins. | This, however, gave me the necessary hint. 
At last that model of all patience and forbear- | Could I not make some “business with the 
ance, Wilkins’s mother, permitted something | manager ?” 

like a permanent establishment of the drama in | 
|this subject which should have been directed 
I think we had some dozen performances, and | exclusively to the copying of legal documents 


her third-story attic. 


eminently successful they were too. 
ber that the Forty Thieves had a decided run 
of three successive Saturday afternoons. It was 
an exceedingly gorgeous affair. 


I remem- } 


Charley Mun- | 


son (denominated in the play-bills ‘‘ Signor Pal- | 
letti”) painted the scenery, and Wilkins’s sister 


(denominated Signora Festooni) made the cos- 
tumes as well as the stage curtain. The rob- 
bers’ cave was pronounced to be the most re- 
markable imitation of nature on the modern 
stage. As we had but eight performers in all, 
and could only spare four of them for thieves, 


the entrance of the ‘‘ forty” into the enchanted | 


cave was accomplished by reduplication; that 
is, AS soon as one got into the cave and out of 


| 
| 
| 


sight, he would stealthily creep round behind | 


the scenes, and appear again before the audi- 
ence, repeating the performance until the magic 
number was accomplished. 


Days of thought, I remember, were given to 


in the office of my employer, Thomas Trust, 
Esq., Counselor, ete., No. 3 Court Square. 
The result of my cogitations was a resolve, and 
the result of the resolve a practical success. 
One night I advanced boldly up the alley lead- 
ing to the stage-door as if on business bent, and 
without a shade of expectant curiosity in my 
appearance. There sat the Argus-eyed porter, 
but I pretended not to see him as I walked rap- 
idly past with a legal-looking bundle of papers, 
tied with red tape, in my hand. I had scarcely 
got three steps, however, into the mystery of 
mysteries before I was brought to with a— 

‘*Halloo, there! who do you want?” 

“Mr. B , the manager. Is he on the 
stage ?” 

‘Well, yes, he’s on the stage ; but he can’t 
see nobody now, ’cause the play’s goin’ on. 


| You'll have to call to-morrow morning.” 
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** Allright!” I said ; “T’ll call to-morrow morn- 
ing. Let’s see—what time’s rehearsal ?” 

“Ten o'clock; you'll be sure to see him 
then.” 

So off I went. One point had been gained ; 
the porter knew my face—knew I had business 
with the manager, and I had actual permission 
to go on the stage. Next day, promptly at ten, 
I was there. With a familiar nod and a ‘‘ good- 
morning” I passed the Cerberus of the stage- 
door, and in a moment after stood in the “‘ wings” 
upon the actual stage of a veritable theatre. 

Ah, what disenchantment that stage by day- 
light! Gloom every where; a height of gloom 
above, a depth of gloom behind, a vast semi- 
circle of gloom in the direction of the boxes. I 
found myself standing like a pigmy between | 
towering sheets of daubed canvas stretched upon 
frames, like gigantic scaffolds, and smelling atro- 
ciously of paint and oil. With the scenery | 
drawn closely back into the ‘‘ wings,” the stage | 
spread its tremendous proportions, and made the 
one little solitary table by the foot-lights, and the 
manager sitting by it, most insignificant. A| 
few seedy-looking gentlemen with their hats on | 
were standing listlessly about, and three or four | 
women in woolen shawls and plain bonnets, 
made up the group on the stage. Apparently 
they were receiving their parts as given out by 
the manager, and discussing some changes to | 
be adopted in the play before the rehearsal com- 
menced. Where, thought I, where has the 
glory of the last night fled to? What has be- 
come of the ‘‘rustic mill and waterfall”—the 
gigantic and purple-tinted mountains with the 
wonderful aerial perspective which enchanted | 
the eye? Where is the ‘*Grand Hall” of the 
Palace with its vista of colored column, its gor- 
geous drapery, its elaborate and massive appoint- 
ments? Where the singing peasants in short 
skirts and ribbons—the courtiers with cloaks of 
purple and scarlet and wonderful truncative legs? 
Where the ravishing ladies with rustling silks 
and bejeweled arms and dulcet voices? Filed, 
fled like a fairy scene that will not bear the day- 
light—like the blushes and the glances of the | 
ball-room belle as she rolls homeward in the 
solitude and the gloom of the early dawn! 

Yet around me were all the elements which | 
made up the gorgeousness of the last night’s spec- | 
tacle. The tall, dreary, dauby, stretch of can- 
vas beside which I stood did not appear to| 
have a distinguishable form or line of grace | 
upon it; heavy clots of coarse paint in masses | 
of confused coior. Yet this was the identical | 
‘*¢ Enchanted Palace” of the night before! Flat, 
unsightly, meaningless as it was to me in the 
shades of daylight, how illusive and magnificent | 
would it have appeared if but the row of foot- 
lights had been relighted and I had removed to 
that necessary ‘‘ distance” which “lends en- 
!’ The thin, sallow, un- | 


| 
| 


chantment to the view! 
healthy-looking individual, in a napless white 
hat and dirty yellow gloves, who was at that mo- | 
ment remarking to the middle-aged woman in 
a black pinch bonnet that ‘‘ butchers’ meat 


was getting excessively dear,” was the ** Grand 
Duke” of that Enchanted Palace, only last even- 
ing rolling in riches incalculable, and rolling his 
r’s with irresistible tragic effect. The sad, tired- 
looking woman to whom he was speaking was 
the “ Princess of Beauty” who beamed and smiled 
upon the audience beneath a sparkling diadem 
of precious ‘‘ paste.” She held a child by the 
hand, a wan and sickly thing, the rouge not 
yet thoroughly washed off its little face. Where 
were its fairy wings with which it floated in the 
moonlight and fluttered over the flowers? Prob- 
ably laid away in the ‘ property” room with the 
cord which would again that night suspend her 
between earth and heaven—the painted earth 
and painted heaven of the stage. 

I was absorbed in the contemplation of this 
phenomena, and had almost forgotten the man- 
ager and the pretense which had brought me 
there, when, out of the dusk and the gloom, an 
inexpressibly sweet voice addressed me: 

** Please, Sir, are you the manager?” 

It was a neatly-dressed and most attractive 
young woman. She had just come in, and was 
evidently a novice in the place. I was on the 
point of directing her to where the manager sat, 


| when a thought occurred to me: ‘‘ I'll make cap- 


ital out of this; release myself from the awk- 
ward position in which I am placed, and secure 
a permanent ‘footing’ behind the scenes.” 

**Well, no, Miss,” I answered, ‘‘I’m not the 
manager; but if you'll tell me your business 
I'll secure you an interview.” 

‘**T called, Sir, in consequence of the adver- 
tisement for ballet-girls for the new spectacle, 
and would like to make an engagement if I suit. 
I can do very well in third parts, I think.” 

** Let me see,” said I, with unblushing assur- 
ance, but with a feeling of genuine interest in 
the modest young creature, ‘‘ what name shall I 
present you by, and where is your residence, in 
case of future reference ?” 

**Mary Steele, No. 10 Sweet-Briar Lane. 
My mother takes in fine-sewing, and I have two 
little brothers to support. I need an engage- 
ment badly, Sir; I hope you’re not full.” 

‘“‘You spoke of your mother. What does 
your father do?” 

“‘T have no father, Sir; he died two years 
ago.” 

Ah! thought I; quite an interesting case for 
young benevolence. No father !—of course she 
needs a protector. She should need one no lon- 
ger: yes, I would take personal supervision of* 
this rose-bud of Sweet-Briar Lane. Telling 
Mary to call me “ Mr. Tomlinson,” I advanced 
with her to the manager’s table and introduced 
her as a young lady particularly accomplished 
and exceedingly exemplary: hoped the mana- 
ger would be able to offer liberal terms, and 
represented the case in every possible combina- 
tion of favorable lights. Mary got an appoint- 
ment for the next day at rehearsal to exhibit 
her Terpsichorian qualifications, and of course 
‘‘Mr. Tomlinson” was present on the occasion 
to watch the progress of his protégée. The re- 
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sult was a permanent and very satisfactory en- 
gagement for Mary Steele, who appeared in the 
play-bills as ‘‘ Mademoiselle Stephano;” and 
the young lady looked upon me thenceforward 
as her guardian friend and patron. In ber 
private life she was most exemplary, and a 
few years afterward she married very respect- 
ably. 

By this impromptu acquaintance I was able 
at any time to get behind the scenes and indulge 
my curiosity in all that pertains to that life 
which is so little known in its private relations 
by the outside world. For many years after 
Mary Steele’s connection with the theatre ceased 
I indulged the occasional habit of ‘‘ dropping in” 
at the stage door, and, quictly ensconced be- 
tween the side scenes, would watch the mimic 
battle of life apart from its glittering delusions. 


In this way I saw much of Forrest, Charles | 


Kean, the elder Vandenhoff, Macready, Miss 
Cushman, Celeste, in the popular days of the 
French Spy; Fanny Ellsler, Mrs. Wood the 
vocalist, so famous in ‘*Somnambula,” and 
stars of lesser magnitude. 

I remember that Forrest, when he played 
Damon, had a small table and mirror placed in 
‘*the wings” to assist him in his ‘‘ make-up” 
without losing time in going to his dressing- 
room. In the scene where Damon rushes vio- 
lently upon the stage, just in time to reach and 
save his Pythias, it is necessary to impart to his 
face the appearance of great heat and physical 
excitement. 
and mirror rubbing smutches of black under his 
eyes and daubs of red powder over his forehead 
and cheeks, at the same time stamping his feet 


violently upon the floor and uttering the excla- | 


mations supposed to be those of Damon ‘“ad- 
vancing rapidly from a distance ;” then, raising 
the voice toa higher and more distinct utter- 
ance, he would drop the powder and the hare’s 
foot upon the table and rush upon the stage with 
half-broken ejaculations and fall into the arms 
of Pythias. ‘To stand where I did behind the 
scene and hear the burst of applause from the 


audience in front was a combination of ludicrous | 


absurdity difficult to describe to those who have 
not been similarly placed. 

Vandenhoff, the elder, made a deeper impres- 
sion on my mind as an actor of feeling than 
any of his distinguished contemporaries. He 
was very refined and eminently courteous; a 
gentleman by nature, a tragedian by intuitive 
impulse. I followed his every moment with in- 
tense interest, and looked up to him with a spe- 
cies of veneration. He seemed the ‘‘ noble Ro- 
man” as much at rehearsals as when he trod the 
stage in his white flowing toga. 
it somewhat diminished the majesty of the scene 
to hear him before ‘‘ going on” give his instruc- 


tions to the supernumeraries who represented the | 


Roman populace; yet I never failed to notice 


with what kindliness of manner he addressed | 


these useful auxiliaries. It struck me as very 
ludicrous to hear him one night, previous to 
his entrance as Brutus in the conspiracy scene 


Forrest stood at his little table | 


I confess that | 
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of Julius Cxsar, direct the man in shirt-sleeves, 
who was to manage the lightning (by blowing 
lighted rosin through a tube), when to emit the 
“whizzing exhalations.” ‘* When I say to Lu- 
cius, Look in the calendar and bring me word, then 
give us a flash, and when I say”—repeating an- 
other passage—‘‘ then give us a flash.” When 
in the last scene Brutus kills himself upon his 
sword, how gracefully and effectively did Van- 
denhoff accomplish the act, covering his face 
with his toga as he fell. After the green cur- 
tain had descended I remember being impressed 
with the courteousness of the scene as several 
actors simultaneously stepped forward and lifted 
the tragedian from his prostrate position, which 
attention he acknowledged with a quiet ‘‘ Thank 
you, gentlemen,” and * good-night all,” as he 
| proceeded to his dressing-room. 

Macready was another of the refined gentle- 

men of the stage, whose interpretation of Shaks- 
peare evinced the most patient and scholarly re- 
search. ‘To hear him read the great dramatist 
was, however, far more satisfactory to me than 
to see him on the boards. As an actor he was 
mechanical and studied. It is said that he meas- 
ured his distances and counted his steps, and 
consequently never made the slightest variation 
in his stage walk and positions. This I hold to 
be incompatible with genuine inspiration, which, 
varying, of course, with circumstances and with 
the physical condition of the performer at differ- 
ent times, must lead to occasional variety of at- 
titude and style. In private conversation Ma- 
cready carried with him the same rigidity of 
manner and studied delivery of his words. Be- 
| hind the scenes he was very taciturn, cold, and 
reserved, speaking only upon the business of the 
| stage. He was a rigid disciplinarian, and would 
| be severely impatient at any shortcomings on 
the part of others, or if any thing went wrong 
in the stage performance. On these accounts 
| he was far from being popular among his fellow- 
actors, and I have heard the severest language 
|employed against him by those who supported 
him on the stage. 

One of the most memorable evenings in my 
experiences at the theatre was that on which 
Fanny Ellsler made her first appearance before 
an American audience. The house was, of 
course, ‘* packed,” and hundreds were unable 
to obtain admission. Never shall I forget the 
moment of intense stillness which preceded her 
entrance on the stage, or the tremendous tour de 
force with which she bounded from the “wings” 
to the centre of the stage, in the cloud of gauze, 
and with the transparent wings of the Sylphide. 
The pale, beautiful face, the spirituelle expres- 
sion of the features, the exquisite limbs, the po- 
etry of every motion, sent a thrill to each heart, 
and for a moment or two utterly prevented the 
applause which at last burst like a storm from 
every part of the crowded theatre. 

The next morning I went behind the scenes 
at rehearsal, and observing on the stage a mid- 
dle-aged and excessively emaciated woman in a 
blanket shawl and old bonnet, assuming consid- 





erable authority in the arrangements going on, 
I inquired who she was. 

‘Why, Fanny Ellsler, of course,” 
reply. 

So far as my experience went I never ob- 
served a look, word, or action behind the scenes 
in keeping with the character represented before 
the foot-lights. The moment the actor made his 

‘exit” he unbent, assumed his natural action 
and style of conversation—not always the most 
dignified—and seemed to take no thought of the 
business before him until he went on again in 
character. Occasionally some one behindhand 
in his part would keep the play-book constantly 
in hand, poring over the text and committing 
it to memory, then suddenly fling it from him 
between the scenes and ‘go on” in his charac- 
ter. I found it very often the case that not a 
word had been studied until the. performer had 
dressed for his part and descended to the stage ; 
then the text would be committed for the first 
scene only, and so on as the play progressed. 
Very many seemed to depend almost entirely 
upon the ** prompter,” and I have heard the lat- 
ter often give the performer on the stage word 
for word through the entire play without the fact 
transpiring to the audience. 

If the instructions enunciated from the wings, 
and the private remarks between the actors on 
the stage, could be interpolated with the text 
of the play-book, the reading would be most 
curious’ and amusing; as for example—-the 
** asides” being in italics: 


was the 


Hamer. Can you play upon this flute? Let it alone 

—vyou're not to take it. 
Hamuer (to Ghost). 

don’t you move on? 

Mancsiivs. You shall not go, my lord. 

Hamurr. Take hold of n Hold off your hands. 

Horatio. Be ruled; you shall not go. 

Hamurr. My fate cries out, and makes each petty 
artery in this body as hardy as the Nemean lion's 
nerve. Don't let go yet. StillamIcailed. Keep hold. 
Unhand me, gentlemen. Let go now. By heaven! I'll 
make a ghost of him that lets me. 


Isay away! Go 
on. I'll follow thee. Why the d—l don't you go? 


Go on. I'll follow thee. Why 


(Hamlet to Laertes at the grave of Ophelia.) 
Hamusrr. This is I, Hamlet the Dane. (Leaps into 
grave.) 
Larertes. The devil take thy soul! 
Hamer. Thou prayest not well. 
throat. 


Take hold of my 
I pr’ythee take thy fingers from my throat ;— 
Not yet—for, though I am not splenetive and rash, yet 
have I in me something dangerous, which let thy wis- 
dom fear. Shake me a little. Hold off thy hand, etc. 
Now let qo. 

Hoxzatro. Good my Lord, be quiet. 

Hamuer. Why, I will fight with him upon this theme 
—Get off my toes !—until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

(Hamlet and Laertes fencing.) 

Hamurr. Come on, Sir. Strike slower. 
Now under. One— 

Larnrtes. No. 

Hamuet. Judgment. 

Lagrtes. Well, again—When am I to hit you? 

Hamuer. I'm to hit you first; I'll tell you when, 
other hit; what say you? 

Larrtes. Have at you now. Move round to my left; 
exchange swords; all right; now hit me; that 'U do. 


That's right. 


An- 


And that will do also as a feeble illustration; 
but the subject might be claborated to a most 
amusing extent. 
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of the theatre 
have been frequently described, and are famil- 
iar to most readers. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than the collections of costumed men and 
women which I have seen there during the per- 
formance of a play. Kings and bishops coquet- 
ting with soubrettes and ballet-girls; the funny 
man of the farce dilating, with tears in his eyes, 


Scenes in the ‘*‘ Green-Room” 


on his domestic miseries; and ghosts regaling 
their mortal appetites with spiritual appliances. 
Then the witticisms, the compliments, the Joe 
Millarisms, and the titterings of those who see 
the joke, mingling with the grumblings of oth- 
ers who are ever finding fault with the manager 
or the play, or picking flaws in the character of 
that never-popular individual behind the scenes 
—however popular he may be before them—the 
** Star” of the evening. 

Let me conclude these fragmentary reminis- 
cences by paying a slight tribute to that import- 
ant class of the community, the actors. In an 
experience of years, during which I have been 
a not infrequent witness of the performances 
behind the scenes of the theatfe, I have never 
witnessed an immoral act or a vulgar proceed- 
ing. The restraints of the stage naturally pro- 
duce relaxation of mind and body in the Green- 
Room, but I have seldom had even my tastes 
offended, and the exceptional instances have 
been equally condemned by those who witnessed 
them. As a general rule, great courtesy and 
kindliness of disposition characterize the per- 
sonal intercourse of those whose business it is 
to play their mimic parts for our amusement. 
The actor is by force of circumstances a patient 
and enduring man, and by association and sym- 
pathy he is naturally liberal in his views and 
To e 


ibly he must possess 


generous in his dealings with others. 
ble a man to act even credit: 
an intelligent appreciation of his author, and a 
more than general comprehension of the rela- 
Hence it is that the culti- 
vated and well-bred comedian is a very desira- 
ble acquaintance for the man of letters or the 
student of society. 

In the selection of any associa 
tion is of course a necessity, and this is impera- 
tive in the case before us, for the stage has its 
lower as well as its upper strata of morality and 
intelligence. But by society at large the con- 
dition of the actor as a man of value in the com- 
munity is immensely ‘underrated, and the moral 
delinquencies of the stage prodigiously exagger- 
ated. In my opinion the vicious element in 
the theatre is proportionably much less behind 
than before the curtain, and the moral influence 
of the stage (a subject frequently discussed) is 
as valuable to the audiences which collect there 
as is the church to the congregations which 
gather there. The pulpit preaches to professed 
Christians, while sinners—those who most need 
the examples of vice and virtue to be illustrated 
for their benefit—are seldom drawn to the house 
of worship. As a rule, the dramas which best 
succeed are those which in the most graphic 
style depict the fall of evil and the triumph of 


tions of social life. 


tes discrimina- 
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good. The paint and the dazzle, the mock jew- 
elry and the mimic movements, have nothing 
of evil in them, since they are known to be de- 
ceptive, and but external appliances wherewith 
to illustrate the sentiment and the moral. Com- 
pared to olden days the stage is free from loose- 
ness and profanity, and the audiences from 
proximity to barefaced vice. The taste for the- 
atrical representations is inherent and perma- 
nent in all communities, and therefore he who 
denounces the stage, or keeps away from the 
theatre simply because it bears that title, is em- 
inently absurd and wrong. The purification 
of the stage rests with the public, its supporters, 
and it can be made a temple worthy of honest 
and earnest support, if a mistaken sentiment 
shall not check its possible influence for good by 
denouncing it as an irreparable source of all that 
is evil. 


TO BEGINNERS IN BOOKWRITING. | 


( THAT mine adversary had written a book! 

was the éarnest exclamation of the patri- 
arch Job. Had that most patient man lived in 
modern times it is lots to blanks but that his de- 
sire would have been gratified—that is, assum- 
ing his adversary had arrived at the years of dis- 
cretion. Whether it be or be not a discreet 
thing to write a book, is a question the writer 
of this article will not undertake to decide. It 
is to be hoped, however, that before Job ex- 
pressed the above wish he had ascertained the 
fact that his adversary was capable of writing a 
book. As there are many who need informa- 
tion upon that subject, the following regulations 
are submitted to them for their instruction by an 
ancient Bohemian: 

Rute I. “ Write a book which will sell.” 

The public exclaim against the character of 
the light literature of the day, but they buy it. 
Their preaching differs from their practice. It 
is not just to condemn those who are sometimes 
reluctantly compelled to supply their demands. 
The creation of a purer national taste rests with 
the clergyman and the schoolmaster ; it is by 
no means the sole duty of the professional au- 
thor, and, when it enters into the calculations 
of the publisher, he must place it, at present, on 
the debit side of his ledger. Serious discourses 
are excellent if the people would only purchase 
them; but no work looks well to a bookseller 
which remains long on his shelves. As things 


are, then, it will be well for young authors to | 
| 


remember 


Ruts Ii. “ The public prefer morality in small doses. 

Shameless! exclaims the unsophisticated read- 
er; to which the writer gravely replies, Amen! 
the only difference between us being as to 
whether the shame rests on the author or the 
public. To the genuine Bohemian sermons or 
stories are a means to anend. If, gentle read- 
er, you prefer candy to bread, that is your affair, 
but your wants must be supplied. Blame not 
the caterer, then, but your own appetite, which 
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craves dainties and rejects more nutritious food. 
This brings us to 

Ruve Il. “ Secure all the pecuniary results of your 

abors.”” 

The compensation required for the copyright 
is the principal item under this law, but there 
are others nearly equally important. In order 
to obtain the latter, the writer of this article, 
when he projected the compilation of a work of 
fiction, found it requisite to institute a tariff, and 
to enact other necessary regulations beneficial 
both to himself and the public, previous to com- 
mencing his manuscript. These laws he now 
begs respectfully to introduce for the benefit of 
the younger members of the literary fraternity. 
The work in question was entitled “The Smit] 
Family,” and for it the following schedule of 
duties was drawn up, with the reasons for es- 


| tablishing the same: 


THE TARIFF, 


It is certainly both correct and commendable that 
the writer of this history should, in the matter of 
imposts, follow the example set him by all civilized 
potentates. Whether it be politic to rob all the 
Peters in the country to pay a few of the Pauls, or 
to make Sam carry the bricks to build Jack's mill 
with, is left to other philosophers to settle, if eve: 
they get through with their fighting. The writer 
of this being in Rome, is not to be b!amed for doing 
as Romansdo. Thetruth of this axiom, it is mani- 
fest, is equally applicable to Bohemia and Bohe- 
mians, Therefore, after due consideration, it is 
solemnly declared : 


Seo. I, Case 1. That any article of merchandise 
which, with the name of its vendor, receives in this 
history “honorable mention,” shall be taxed 25 per 
cent. ad valorum. But it is understood that in no in- 
stance, under this case, shall the *‘ honorarium” be less 


| than two dollars. 


Case 2. If comparisons be instituted favorable to the 
same, 10 per cent. additional. 

Case 3. If elaborated, the gross amount of the duty 
payable must be referred to the generosity of the par- 
ties implicated, care being taken to select only re- 
pl and eS individuals for such ex- 
periment: therefore, if, in the course of this narra- 
tion, an article of jewelry should be depicted whose 
elegance of form, chastity of design, and delicacy of 
manipulation, should betray the genius and workman- 
ship of the great house of Square, White, and Co., it is 
to be hoped that in return those gentlemen will not 
betray the confidence that is reposed in their honor, 
but assess themselves for the same in due and proper 
proportion. 

Case 4. If, in addition to honorable mention, com- 
parison, and elaboration, the article in question should 
form an integral part of the work, and the address of 
the vendor be inserted, although this may be consid- 
ered as partially provided for under Case 3, it is sub- 
mitted that it would be desirable for the duty to take 
the form of an annuity terminable with the life of the 
narrator: therefore 

If a malefactor should have the hardihood to assault 
any member of the “Smith Family,” and should be 
discovered, by having wrongfully in his possession a 
superb hat of the most = shape, texture, and 
make, which also is peculiarly distinguishable by its 
label, “ Blows, the Hatter:” and which notification 
should prove to be the means of avenging the inno- 
cent and bringing the guilty to justice ; the manufac- 
turer spoken of must not be astonished if, the day 
after publication of this schedule, he should behold a 
Bohemian walk into his gorgeous store, and, in re- 
turning his courteous salutation, uncover a cranium 
with singular promptitude and respect. 

[ Note.—In all cases levies of this kind should be di- 
rectly and personally applied for, and all fines under 
this section rigidly prosecuted. If they be not speed- 
ily liquidated all preceding statements must be in- 








stantly ridiculed and contradicted in a statesmanlike | 


manner.) 
CONTRABAND ARTICLES. 
The parties of whom it is purposed to treat in 
this projected work being men and women, a true 
and faithful description of the same will of necessi- 


ty exclude all ideas of perfection in any way, shape, 


or manner: therefore— 

Sec. II., Case 1. Heroic perfection, either in male or 
female, is positively prohibited. 

1. Because it is not attainable by any member of the 
* Smith” family. 

2. Because, if it were attainable, it would be inex- 
pedient, inasmuch as it would exclude its possessor 
from the joys of Paradise; as it would preclude the 
possibility of repentance. 

3. Because, though very common in fiction, it is—to 
speak with discretion—more than uncommon in fact. 

[Note—Virtuous Dogs, Horses, etc., which may be 

tioned, are not treated of under this rule.] 

Seo. III. All spiritual manifestations, of any shape, 
sort, class, or kind whatever, are totally interdicted. 

1. Because it is certain that happy or even content- 
ed spirits will have no desire to revisit the world, in- 
asmuch as their comfort or felicity would not be en- 
hanced by the contemplation of our unquiet and mis- 
ery. Therefore, it is submitted that their presence 
among us can not reasonably be expected. 

2. Because those spirits who are appointed to purge 
away their sins previously committed, if there be any 
such, ought, as a matter of duty, to remain where they 
are and perform that operation, and not be wasting 
their time in making excursions to the earth. 

3. Because those spirits who are under condemna- 
tion have no business to be breaking the bounds of 
their prison and making night hideous here. Further- 
more, if they can escape from their punishment, which 
is doubtful, it is certain that their company would be 
neither desirable nor profitable. For these reasons 
all ghosts, spectres, and disembodied spirits are de- 
clared contraband. 

(Note.--It is not intended under this head to close the 
pages of this history to those who believe in, resort 
to, or traffic with such appearances: therefore, be it 
remembered, 

That all Mesmerizers, Phrenologists, Biologists, 
Spiritualists, Madmen, Crazymen, Fools, and Idiots 
are not included under the above interdict: inasmuch 
as it would never answer to exclude from this work so 
considerable a portion of the human family.] 


In addition to the above ordinances the follow- 
ing resolutions are declared, and will be enforced 
with regard to the compilation of the ‘“‘ Smith Fa- 
mily :” 


1. That the modern method of commencing at the 
middle or end of a subject is not circumspect ; but that 
the right way is to begin at the beginning and termin- 
ate with the termination. 

2. That when another author’s ideas are stolen it 
is only just to present them as originally written, and 
not to deface them with omissions, additions, or alter- 
ations. 

8. That when an author indites a sentence he can not 
himself understand he pays the very highest compli- 
ment to the capacities of his readers. 

4. That a woman can be amiable without being a 
fool, and that no man who is a devil can be consid- 
ered a gentleman. 

5. That gross villains shall not be deified ; and, what- 
ever it may be in fact, in fiction it is not fitting that 
sermons or serious discourses shall be delivered by 
malefactors. 

6. That even the sanguinary public ought not, in 
romances, to be pampered with homicides in greater 
proportion than six to one marriage. 

7. That a man or woman in a dying condition should 
not be permitted to marry, and that any contract made 
under such circumstances ought to be pronounced by 
the reading community nu!l and void. 

8. That it is the duty of Bohemians to be silent with 
regard te the company they keep; and that therefore 
Hae f jargon, not being edifying, is positively pro- 

ibited. 


TO BEGINNERS IN BOOKWRITING. 


9. That uncommon modes of ¢ 
| dulged in, and that the late rs 
| combustion be terminated 

10. That a human being who yositively killed 
} Shall remain dead: this is absolutely necessary for 
the repose of society. 

11. That, if a little learning be a dangerous thing, a 
little French is a very dangerous thing. 

12. That, if a hero retires to rest in New York, 
as well not to give him his breakfast in Seri 

13. That a proper respect for the best 
humanity forbids the closing of a chapter in the mid- 
dle of a murder. 

14. That the inhabitants of Ceylon ought not to be 
allowed to indulge themselves in the luxury of skat- 
ing; and that the people of Greenland should not be 
| suffered to gorge themselves with pine-apples. At the 

same time the characters in this book ought neither 
to be starved by the lack of proper food, nor surfeited 
by eternally banqueting. 


is 


To sum up: It is the design of the writer “to 
hold the mirror up to nature”—if the reader will 
pardon his originating such a simile to express 
his idea. With this intent he will therefore de- 
pict professional men and politicians who may 
be introduced into his narrative as occasionally 
lying, and, more rarely, stealing, according to 
their custom ; commercial men, manufacturers, 
and traffickers, as lying less but stealing more; 
while mechanics and laborers, being in such re- 
gards more virtuous, make up for the deficiency 
with swearing and drinking. Every beast after 
his kind, as the animals went into the ark, 

Of the female characters it may be stated 
that, as is natural, their hatred toward their 
fallen sisters should increase in the exact pro- 
portion that they themselves approach and tam- 
per with the crime they condemn. That their 
virtue shall be measured by their mercy, and 
their charity equaled by their pity. As regards 
their conduct in other respects (Quien sabe?) 
nothing need be said, except the novel truism 
that variety is charming; though it should not 
be. permitted to influence them so much as to 
compel them to marry out of spite, or to elope 
with other men because they hate and despise 
the persons and principles of their seducers. 

In conclusion, the writer boldly asserts that, 
in this production of his pen, he will nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in malice. In 
the Smith Family things will be exhibited as 
they are—imperfect—saving and excepting the 
medium through which it is presented to the 
public, viz., the press. 

Thus terminates the code of laws the writer 
instituted for the purpose of enabling him to 
manipulate correctly a work of fiction. The 
compliment to the black angel in the last sen- 
tence was inserted in hopes of a proper return. 
The article being finished, he will now take his 
ease in his inn, retiring in the calm dignity of 
conscious virtue. 

[(N.B.—Persons wishing to avail themselves of the 
advantag ggested in Section II., Cases 1, 2, 3, and 
4, will please send their cards addressed J. B., Post- 


Office, New York. It is desirable that a small sum in 


currency (say five dollars) should be inclosed by way 


of “retaining fee,” and to compensate the writer for 


S$ St 





the time spent in preliminary examination.) 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


\ HEN this old coat was new” Percival was | 

one of the most noted and honorable names | 
in American literature. In the gallery of portraits 
of famous poets which adorned any collection of 
American poetry the heads of the elect were those 
of Bryant, Percival, Halleck, Dana, and Sprague. | 
How many youth of the present day read Percival ? 
How many of his poems are known even by their 
titles? How much of his verse survives in familiar 
quotation? How much belongs to literature? We | 
live in another generation, yet all of the five poets 
we have named, withtheexceptionof Percival—who | 
died in 1856, at the age of sixty—are still living, and 
how sincerely honored by all sincere lovers of our 
literature those lovers know. Their place is secure 
in our literary tradition, whether their works fall out 
of print and out of popularity or not. Whether, as | 
Washington Irving used to say with pleasant mod- | 
esty, it is because the rivalry was little, and very 
moderate performances in literature were gladly | 
welcomed, or whether, from their intrinsic value, 
the works of these and other men are the first-fruits 
of our national literature, and will be always so re- 
garded. And certainly Thanatopsis, parts of the | 
Buccaneer, and Marco Bozzaris, are poems that live 
not by toleration or chance but by their own worth, | 
and the number of recognized poets who have been | 
added to these fathers of our song is not to be meas- 
ured by the number of volumes of poetry that are 
published, 

There is, indeed, one man who remembers Perci- 
val's poetry, for the Reverend Julius H. Ward says 
that among his earliest recollections of poetry is | 
that of the poem of Percival’s beginning 

“There is a sweetness in woman's decay.” 
And with a tender respect and profound admiration 
for the poet he has edited his Life and Letters, in 
which there is abundant material for a just estimate 
of the character of the sad and solitary man, the 
news of whose death was the first intimation to so | 
many of his countrymen that he was not dead long 
ago. A more melancholy book is not often written. 
It is the story of a man of remarkable gifts and ex- 
traordinary attainments, whose morbid sensitive- 
ness and utter inability to adapt himself to the cir- | 
cumstances of life were such that his biography 
reads like a tragedy or one of Hawthorne's weird 
romances. Undoubtedly his morbid temperament 
was akin to insanity, and this simple and faithful 
revelation of his career will have the good effect of 
inspiring more intelligent sympathy with all men 
like him, who are as pure and artless and whimsical 
and impracticable as young children. One such 
man is a key to many; and the thoughtful reader 
of Mr. Ward's Life of Percival will more than once 
recall Goethe's Tasso. 

Percival was the son of a country physician in 
Connecticut, and was born at the close of the last 
century. lis devotion to poetry and his love of 
science were simultaneously developed at a very 
early age, and he was ascholar from the cradle. He 
was impatient both of school and college, shunning 
companionship, jealous of teachers, and instinctive- 
ly defying the public, to which as a poet he no less 
instinctively appealed. Very poor and excited by 
his early success and reputation, his conception of 
his powers and of the recognition due to him was 
inordinate, and his demands of appreciation were 
despotic. But he fell upon a time when the pur- 


| meditated. 


suit of pure literature as a profession was impracti- 
cable, and his temperament forbade him to use wise- 
ly such opportunities as were offered. He soon de- 
spaired, and the jealousy of a shy recluse often took 
the form of the most unreasonable selfishness. Our 
nascent literary enterprise encountered the most 
cruel and crushing rivalry in the affluence of British 
genius and the systematic organization of British 
publishing. Byron and Scott, Campbell and Moore, 
could be furnished to the American reader for the 
cost of paper and printing. What special interest 
could any publisher have in encouraging the poetic 
genius of young Mr. Percival? He does not seem 
to have thought of this, and although he had many 
wise and patient friends, he distrusted and repulsed 
them at one moment while he expected the most 
devoted service of them at another. 

Forced to engage in some kind of literary labor, 
he undertook the editing of an American edition 
of Malte-Brun from the English translation, and to 
pass Dr. Webster’s Dictionary through the press. 
His vexations and difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings were innumerable, and he quarreled so freely 
upon all sides that he soon parted with Dr. Web- 
ster, and was finally poorly paid for his geograph- 
ical editing. Following Irving’s plan in issuing 
the ‘* Sketch Book” in Numbers, and Dana’s in the 


| publication of the ‘‘Idle Man,” Percival published 


three numbers of an original poetical miscellany 
which he called ‘‘Clio.” It was well received, but 
made no remarkable impression, and evidently dis- 
appointed the poet. His morbid temperament drove 
him to the verge of suicide, which he seriously 
And after constant failures of many 
kinds, and the most extraordinary trifling with ev- 
ery chance, Percival became a recluse in New Ha- 
ven, personally known to very few of his townsmen, 
and corresponding chiefly with Dr. Hayward and 
Professor Ticknor in Boston. 

The poor scholar, for such he now was, relin- 
quished poetry, and devoted himself tothe study of 
languages and of exact science. His scholarship 
was remarkable, but unfruitful. He explored the 
mysteries of language, and composed in several 
tongues with facility and correctness. His habits 
were eccentric, and although whimsical and shy in 
manner, he was a profuse and brilliant talker with 
the few persons whom he intimately knew. Pro- 
fessor Shepard, who made with Percival the geolog- 
ical survey of Connecticut, describes him vividly 
and admirably. He was slender in form, rather 
under the middle height, his head fine but not large, 
his features delicate and symmetrical, the eyes dark, 
the complexion sallow, the hair dark-brown and 
thin over the forehead, fully revealing the striking 


| brow. 


‘¢Percival’s face when he was silent,” says Pro- 
fessor Shepard, ‘‘ was full of calm, serious medita- 
tion; when speaking it lighted up with thought, 
and became noticeably expressive. He commonly 
talked in a mild, unimpassioned undertone, but just 
above a whisper, letting his voice sink with rather 
a pleasing cadence at the completion of each sen- 
tence. Even when most animated he used no ges- 
ture except a movement of the first and second fin- 
gers of his right hand backward and forward across 
the palm of the left, meantime following their mo- 
notonous unrest with his eyes, and rarely meeting 
the gaze of his interlocutor. He would stand for 
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hours, when talking, his right elbow on a mantle- 
piece if there was one near, his fingers going through 
their strange palmistry, and in this manner, never 
once stirring from his position, he would not unfre- 
quently protract his discourse till long past mid- 
night. An inexhaustible, undemonstrative, noise- 
less, passionless man, scarcely evident to you by 
physical qualities, and impressing you, for the most 
part, as a creature of pure intellect. 

“His wardrobe was remarkably inexpensive, 
consisting of little more than a single plain suit, 
brown or gray, which he wore winter and summer, 
until it became threadbare. He never used boots, 
and his shoes, though carefully dusted, were never 
blacked. A most unpretending bow fastened his 
cravat of colored cambric. For many years his 
only outer garment was a brown camlet cloak of 
very scanty proportions, thinly lined, and a meagre 
protection against winter. His hat was worn for 
years before being laid aside, and put you in mind 
of the prevailing mode by the law of contrast only. 
He was never seen with gloves, and rarely with an 
umbrella. The value of his entire wardrobe scarce- 
ly exceeded fifty dollars, yet he was always neat, 
and appeared unconscious of any peculiarity in his 
costume.” 

Percival was appointed to make a geological sur- 
vey of the State of Connecticut, but devoted him- 
self to the work so thoroughly and in such slow de- 
tail that the Executive impatience was worn out, 
and the poet had the same difficulties with the State 
authorities that he had already had with the pub- 
lishers. After long delays his report of a part of 
the survey was made; but it was so learned and 
technical that it is doubtful if the worthy people of 
the State knew much more of the matter after read- 
ing it than before. Meanwhile his philological 
studies were indefatigable, and he developed a taste 
for music, becoming intimate with Richard Storrs 
Willis, then at college in New Haven, with whom 
he often musically passed the night away. He en- 
tered into the melodious Harrison campaign with 
great spirit, and was even called upon for a speech 
on one excited occasion. When Ole Bull came, 
Percival greeted him in a Norwegian ode, which 
the violinist received coldly, to the poet's disgust, 
and we may say to our surprise; for Ole Bull, if a 
sensitive and jealous man, was ardent in his recog- 
nition of homage and friendly sympathy. 

At last, in 1853, Percival went to Wisconsin to 
make a geological survey of the State. He came 
home again, but returned, and died at Hazel Green, 
Wisconsin, on the 22d May, 1856, at the age of six- 
ty. His powers seemed exhausted, and he ceased 
to live without pain or sorrow. He is buried there; 
nor is there any doubt that his grave will always 
be visited with interest and sadness, for the greater 
fames of the increasing nation can not altogether 
extinguish his name. Mr. Ward's biography of 
the poet, which is very interesting as a glimpse into 
our literary history of thirty and forty years ago, 
will undoubtedly cause the readers of Longfellow and 
Whittier and Lowell to turn back with curiosity to 
the pages of their predecessor. They will find him 
to be a man of an entirely different epoch and in- 
spiration, and they will not be able to condemn the 
justice of the judgment which suffers the poems of 
a man, whose name will survive, to remain gener- 
ally unread, 

Tur Railway-travel question has had a tragical 
impetus from the sad and fatal accident which be- 


ASY CHAIR. 


fell Mr. Theodore Dwight 
tion in Jersey City. 


at the New Jerse: 
He had just taken leave of 
his daughter when he was thrown from the plat- 
form by the sudden starting of the cars and killed. 
His daughter was then, by her own account, coarse- 
ly and brutally treated by the condt d was, 
finally, put out upon the track with her son to make 
her way back to the station as she best could. This 
incident has led to some very plain strictures in the 
daily papers upon the subject of official manage- 
ment and manners upon railroads. Yet such 
strictures are much less common and severe 
they should be. Nothing but a serious accident 
will induce any body “to take the law” of a rail- 
road company, and consequently the smaller ‘of 
Now | il ; 
A series or a shower 
of public letters in the newspapers, exposing the 
haughtinesses, which, like small thorns and peb- 
bles in a shoe, are 


ictor; 


ian 


fenses go altogether unwhipped. licity 


of misconduct always stings. 


great inconveniences to the suf- 
ferer, would be a many-lashed whip of scorpions or 
wasps, or at least 
into courtesy and care. 

Nor should the castigation be directed merely 
against the officers of the railroads, | against the 
offending passengers also, History and our own 
pages will agree that, from this pulpit, the most 
scorching sermons upon the subject have been those 
which were leveled at the It 
is the poor passengers whom we have pommeled— 


horse-flies, to scourge offenders 


latter class of sinners. 


the passengers among whom this frail Chair sits and 
sins. Inevitably it has put itself upon the most ex- 
traordinary good behavior. The censor will be re- 
garded and studied as an example, and woe to him 
who preaches if he does not practice. 

But before renewing the flagellation of the pas- 
sengers, let us ask the management of railroads ‘in 
this country if it is not possible to exclude drunken 
people from the cars; or rather, what in the name 
of common decency do they mean by not excluding 
drunkards from the cars? It may not be always 
possible to prevent their getting in, but it is al 
possible to put them out. As a passenger of 
years’ constant experience the Easy Chair now goes 
upon the stand, and lifting its right arm, s« 
deposes and says that it has often 
most disgusting and annoying spectacles arising 
from the presence of drunken men 
Only the other day one such man rose and k 


Ww 


me 


witness 
in the « 
around in the most belligerent manner, and 
forcibly prevented by a companion from ] 
to give battle to his neighbors. A word from one 
of those neighbors to the conductor should 
been enough either to stop the train at the next 
station 1 leave the offending 
mure him in some impromptu calaboo 
end of the journey was reached. 

Indeed this matteris actionable. It hath a legal 
remedy. The Company which suffers drunken pas- 
sengers to sit among honest, God-fearing folk, does 
not take the due and diligent care of life and limb 
to which it is solemnly bounden. To the bereaved 
and afflicted family either of the free-stone front or 
of the cot beside a hill what is the difference whether 
the father, husband, and protector returns with his 
head broken by a collision, a snapped rail, an open 
switch, a rush from the track, or by the fist of an 
inebriated fellow-creature? Easy Chair, C. J., dis- 
tinctly holds that the Company which is liable in 
the one case is responsible in the other. If, upon 
refusal of the conductor to remove the offender, the 
passengers should stop the train and expel the dis- 
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turbing agent, there is no court in which be could 
recover, if it could be, as it easily might be, estab- 
lished that the company were in bodily danger—of 
mayhem, let us suppose—from the presence of the 
drunkard. So in the case of insane persons. If, 
as the Easy Chair has sometimes seen, they are 
placed, even with their attendants, among the pas- 
sengers, and any harm follows, the same great au- 
thority has no doubt whatever that an action will 
lie against the Company. Suppose the Company 
stores kegs of gunpowder under the car or on top of 
it and an explosion ensues, that part of the passen- 
gers which providentially remains may properly 
sue for criminal carelessness and recover. 

This question is the more important that drunken- 
ness is rapidly increasing. ‘The renewed activity 
of the Temperance reform since the war unpleasant- 
ly reminds us that the war has produced the neces- 
sity of such activity. And this necessity will make 
itself apparent in the cars. The drunkard will be 
there. Buthe must notremain. Moral influences, 
the laws of nature and of society, reason, and time, 
will have no chance to prove themselves and work 
out the great result of reformation. In a railroad- 
car the aspect of the temperance question is very 
different from that of society at large. It is not 
how we shall reform the drunkard, but how we shall 
get rid of him. 

But we must not forget our fellow-sinners of an- 
other kind, those over whom the Company can ex- 
ercise but a very remote and limited influence—the 
ill-behaved. They have been our especial target, 
but as the Easy Chair travels by rail and contem- 
plates its fellow-passengers it is conscious of feeling 
very much as the early Christian fathers might 


could they sit with Mr. Parton at a session of the 


New York Councilmen. The patriarchs would won- 
der a little as to the precise quality of the Christian- 
ity of Christendom. Mr. ‘‘ K.,” of Washington, has 
been interested in some of our feeble efforts in the 
cause of good railway manners, and contributes his 
evidence to the question in this way: 


“ To the Man in the Easy Chair: 

“‘T rode in the street cafs of Albany a great deal last 
winter, and in the course of it gave my seat to women 
of all ages and conditions more than thirty times. 
Only twice was I thanked. Once by a young woman, 
apparently a servant girl, and once by one with a 
basket of clothes, who was evidently a washerwoman. 

**Many of those who took my seat without any ac- 
knowledgment, had it not been for that cireumstance, 
I should have mistaken for ladies. I only remember 
seeing three other men thanked for seats during the 
entire season. Very seldom, indeed, did I see a wo- 
man have to stand while a man was seated. Far oft- 


| to think he was doing her a favor. 


| know. 


ener did eight or nine women spread themselves over | 


the seat meant for ten, while two or three men were 
standing. I speak thus positively, because I had the 
seat-question in my mind, and watched closely for de- 
velopments. 

“Different places have different customs. 
the Albany customs is set forth above. One very like 
it prevails in Bangor, where there are no street cars. 
When two women walking together there meet a man 
on the street crossings, which are wide enough for but 


| which can not be doubted. 
One of | 
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came seat: the man who sat next me, and I, gave 
them our seats. They thanked us. Present ly a man 
entered, with whom they were acquainted, and whil: 
I was leaning on my cane in front of them, bei sing quite 
lame at the time, they made room for him betwee 
them, and he sat down. 

“Within the past three weeks I have offered my 
seat to more than a dozen females of various colors 
and sizes. Two ladies have declined it, saying they 
were going but a short distance. One young lady has 
thanked me, as did a little girl about the heig ght of my 
cane. The rest, with one exception, have taken th: 
seat and made no sign. The case of this one was 
amusing. I was sitting near the head of the car, next 
a young colored girl. A young white girl entered, 
and advanced to take the seat which I offered her. 
She did not see the colored girl till nearly seated. 
When she did she did ‘ git up and git,’ without a word 
to me. The car grinned, and my neighbor enjoyed 
the joke as much as any one. 

“Many men who keep their seats and let women 
staid do so, I think, because of an idea which most 
women have. This idea is well illustrated by a speech 
which a young lady recently made to me. She said 


en 


| she entered a car in New York, and ‘there the young 


men sat reading their papers just as if they had aright 
to! When one of them did rise and offer me his seat 
he seemed to think he was doing me a great favor !" 
The young men sat as if they had aright to! They 
probably thought they had. Most men and few wo- 
men agree with them. The man who did rise seemed 
She thought she 
was only getting her rights. Womankind generally 
agrees with her in this, but, unfortunately, not in 
thanking the man, as she does, who gives her those 
rights. The result is that the men who don't give up 
their seats don’t. me" 


Here is a sad case of ruin, and who is responsi- 
ble? Evidently Mr. ‘‘ K.” is a man of naturally 
sweet temper and courteous manners, and he speaks 
of the “rights” of women as given by men! The 
right of a woman to tender consideration and 
thoughtful politeness the boon of a man or of any 
number of men! This is the most melancholy il- 
lustration of the results of imperfect railway man- 
ners to the harm of the gentler creation that we 
It is its own argument and appeal. We 
entreat our readers of the sex whose conduct is so 
painfully portrayed by “ K.” not to multiply the 
number of such cases. Let them be persuaded. 
Let them reflect how easy it is to say a few gra- 
cious words, or even to smile, in recognition of any 
favor whatsoever; and knowing it and proving it, 
let the air of a crowded car at any station where 
‘*K.” and his friends surrender their seats hum 
pleasantly with the musical murmur of ‘‘ Thank 
you !” 


Tue poor Empress Carlotta, the wife of Maxi- 
milian, Louis N vapole on’s Austrian Emperor of Mex- 
ico, is said to be insane, and it is one of the ramors 
Carlotta is a grand- 
daughter of Louis Philippe, and daughter of old 


| Leopold of Belgium, who was long considered one 


of the longest political heads in Europe. The 


| length of Leopold’s head is now measured by the 


two, they usually crowd him off into the mud or dust. | 


An acquaintance of mine, on one such occasion, dis- 
liking to go into the mud, stopped at a short distance 
from two women. One fell behind the other, saying, 
as she did so, ‘* Polite!” 

**But to get into the cars again. Some two years 
since I was in one in this place. The seats were rath- 


. row the | ,, : s. Be 
Scene ae Carne, . oe Wanen gst oe | Empress, and her mild husband renounced his bird 


platform, and as the foremost put her head into the 
rg she said, loud enough to be heard over the whole 
r, “Got to stand, now we're here!” As soon as they 


| 


fact that he ardently advised his son-in-law to try 
to sit down in the throne which Louis Napoleon in- 
tended to erect in Mexico; and it is most probable 
that, except for the strenuous advice of his father- 
in-law, the Archduke Max would have staid qui- 
etly at home at Miramar. But, like father like 
daughter, Carlotta was most earnest to try being an 


in the hand by solemn act, and proceeded to find 
the two birds which he hoped were in the bush. 





Poor young gentleman! it was a burning bush, and 
his fingers are already terribly blistered. 

And his heart must be well-nigh broken when he 
hears the doleful news from his wife. When all 
seemed darkest in those foolish halls of the Monte- 
zumas, in which the young Austrian pair had hoped 
to build their imperial nest, Carlotta went quietly 
on board ship and sailed away for Europe. She 
would have no interlocutor, no diplomatist, no de- 
lays and bows and rebuffs, but state the case face 
to face to Louis Napoleon: say to him, ‘*‘ You 
brought us into this strait. We are willing to push 
on, but you must help,” and see what his response 
would be. It was given out, of course, that there 
was no significance in her visit—that she was mere- 
ly going upon some home-sick errand of a visit to 
Miramar, or to her brother, the King of Belgium, 
or to buy a new bonnet in the Boulevards. But 
this was a story that nobody believed; and it is 
amusing to see how far behind all other progress in 
civilization is that of the invention of blinds to 
conceal public purposes. The whole world laughs 
now at diplomatic dodges and imperial phrases and 
royal non-committals. When Louis Napoleon sol- 
emnly says that France reserves to herself the lib- 
erty of acting as circumstances may require, uni- 
versal good sense demands at once, ‘“*‘ Why not say 
simply that you intend to do as you please?” So 
every body knew that the French-Austrian empire in 
Mexico was in mortal peril when it was announced 
that the Empress Carlotta had gone to Europe. 

She was kindly received in Paris; but it was 
neither the Europe, nor the Paris, nor the Louis 
Napoleon that she left three or four years 
and the America she came from was a very differ- 
ent America from that to which she sailed when 
the Pope blessed her and said good-by. Of course 
Louis Napoleon could only say that he had made 


the most solemn engagements to withdraw his | 
troops, and that France would not suffer a ruler | 


and 
the 
was 


whose prestige was impaired to risk more men 
money upon an enterprise which never had 
sympathy of the country. The last suggestion 
doubtless rather insinuated than expressed. But 
it is easy to imagine how stolid and hopeless and 
forbidding the sallow, expressionless face of the 
baffled imperial gamester became before the proud, 
passionate entreaty of the wife of his puppet. It 
is not probable that she spared reproaches, and re- 
minded him that he had lured them into the snare 
—* And, Sire, your own honor, the glory of France, 
the lustre of your name and dynasty !” 

“Yes, your Majesty ; but water will not run up 
hill, nor pomegranates sprout in sand. The condi- 
tions have all failed. i am very sorry, but I can 
not risk civil war and the anger of the United States 
to hold your excellent husband upon a throne 
where nobody wants him to sit. I really can not. 
Ma foi! nothing could be more sad. 
But—Madame—but—” 

So Carlotta was bowed out of Paris, and went to 
Rome. That of itself should have proved the poor 
lady out of her wits. To ask Papa Pio to do what 
his eldest son could not and would not was already 
a hopeless task. But to Rome went the Empress 
Carlotta, and to the Vatican, and to the Holy Fa- 
ther. Those of us who have seen him know how he 
looked and what he said. He was bland and port- 
ly and very feeble. He smiled upon her, and raised 
his hand in the apostolic benediction, and shoveled 
snuff into his capacious old nose, and wiped his dusty 
fingers upon his white robe. Then he listened to 
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It is tragical. 
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her with apathetic sweetness, and while she s 
possibly something deep down in his heart whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Well, daughter, your empire is a prodigious 
sham, and mine—” But he was kind to the unhap- 
py lady who had come so far to try if by her main 
strength she could lift the sinking empire out of the 
remorseless quicksand upon which it was built. If 
he could do nothing, he could talk. But when she 
pressed him for promises, poor man, he had none to 
give. He could only administer spiritual consola- 
tion, as it is fondly termed. But her spirit it did 
not console. She shudderingly said that if she went 
back to her hotel to dinner they would poison her. 
So the pitying Pope ordered a table to be spread for 
her in the library, he meanwhile dining in the sad 
solitude which the inhuman etiquette of his station 
requires. Does any body ever see that melancholy 
little table under the canopy where the Pope dines 
all alone without thinking of his dining-room as the 
Vatican chamber of torture? But after dinner she 
was still afraid to go. The air was full of terrors 
for her. It is very mournful—so far from her hus- 
band, so fruitless an errand, so disastrous and con- 
spicuous a disappointment, her own responsibility 
for all so emphatic—her mind grew dark. You can 
see the unhappy woman roaming through the Vat- 
ican, and the kind, snuffy Pope, in his long white 
woolen robe trying to comfort her, like an old fam- 
ily nurse consoling a sick child. He ordered a cham- 
ber to be made ready, and the ghost of an Empress 
slept at the Vatican. 

This calamity relieves the end of the Mexican 
empire of sheer ridicule, and invests it with the pa- 
thetic dignity of misfortune. But it brings into 
still more hateful relief the aspect of the originator 
of the plot, and will appeal to the chivalrous, theo 
retical humanity of the French against the conduct 
of the Emperor. 


wke 


Apart from the election the peculiar sensation 
of the town during the earlier autumn was the act- 
ing of Ristori, who played at a small theatre in 
Fourteenth Street in New York and at the Acade- 
my in Brooklyn. The public mind had been fully 
and properly prepared, and the management of her 
appearances was as skillful as long experience and 
sagacity could make it. Yet the part selected for 
her début was not so happily chosen as that sagaci- 
Medea is bald, monot- 
to be 


was 


ty would have suggested. 
onous tragedy, and of so antique a setting 
quite alien to modern sympathy. The h 
not uncomfortably full, as it should have been to 
produce the feeling of intense eagerness of expecta- 
tion, and the Italian language not being familiar 
to the whole audience, the impression was not en- 
thusiastic. But nothing could be more entertain- 
ing than the notices in the morning papers. What 
could be better than this ? 


use 


‘The attendance numerically was gratifying to the 
eminent artiste. It was full, and represented several 
well-known New York families of the Upper and Low- 
er Ten. The applause was almost entirely judicious. 
Madame Ristori’s great ‘ points’ were recognized and 
appreciated. To enumerate these would be a task of 
length and time. For hasty purpose of the moment it 
must suffice that such passionate utterance as flowed 
most naturally from the womanly heart gave the great- 
est gratification to the audience. The plastic sway 
with which she accompanied each thought was not, 
we think, sufficiently appreciated. Ristori's move- 
ments are a gallery of sculpture, fired beyond the col- 
ored dreams of Phidean's fancy. Her ‘attitudes,’ if 
so degraded a word may be used, do not mean tea- 
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pot; they are significant, binding the spirit to the 
body, and giving eloquence to those unutterable pow- 
ers which neither flesh nor soul can separately ex- 
press, but which both, in their dumbness, make over- 
whelming. Madame Ristori is master of every mo- 
tion that should be known to the stage. Her nature— 
somewhat large, and therefore maaculine—grasps the 
solitary passion of this play with a minuteness that is 
appalling. The elaboration of a long-waiting, patient, 
sacrificial love suddenly changed to a fierce hatred of 
all that it held dear has never been made so consum- 


mately. The play of ‘Medea’ we do not accept as in- | 


trinsically good. Euriaidas subjected himself to im- 
mortal ridicule in writing it.” 

Apparently ‘‘ Euriaidas” 
in which Ristori has appeared, for they have been 
intrinsically bad. But whatever the play, and 
however extraordinary the criticisms, Ristori’s per- 
formance is so finished and delightful that it will 


always be most pleasaratly remembered. It must | 
not be compared with Rachel’s; and although one | 


actress inevitably suggests the remembrance of a 
contemporary in the same part, the difference in 
the present case is as absolute as that between tal- 
ent and genius. The weird, haunting, fiery, terri- 
ble power of Rachel, which was always present, 
whether in Phedre, or Thisbe, or the Moineau de 
Lesbie, or Adrienne, or Mary Stuart, like the light 
in a score of different-hued gems, was as unique as 


the charm of Jenny Lind, and as totally different | 
as dark from fair. Of this power there is nothing | 


in Ristori. A consummate elegance, and thought- 
ful propriety, and careful study and comprehension 
—aresult symmetrically achieved—these all belong 
to Ristori’s art, and assure her constant success. 


It was in the ré/e of Queen Elizabeth that she | 


made the profoundest impression, and it was a fine 
and beautiful work. Those who have seen her in 


the part will hereafter remember Ristori when they | 


think of Elizabeth, as we all owe our image of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet to Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
portrait of John Kemble in the part, or to the repre- 


sentation of Edwin Booth. The play of Elizabeth, | 


by some Italian writer, is no play at all, if we may 
indulge in a Fenian expression. It is simply a 
series of historic tableaux of Elizabeth presented by 


wrote most of the plays | 


Ristori. The only trace of a plot is the treatment 
of the story of Essex and the Queen. But from the 
moment Ristori appears to the end she is all Eliza- 
beth and only Elizabeth. Her movement, her tone. 
her manner, her whole aspect is that of the great 
and unlovely Tudor. The five acts present her at 
five epochs, and in as many costumes. First we see 
the maiden Queen, and last the terrible Empress 
dying in the appalling solitude of royalty. Through- 
out the play the identification of the actress with 
Elizabeth is entire. Nothing could well be more 
satisfactory. The masculinity of her nature is the 
first impression and the last. ~ 

In the love passages with Essex Ristori was 
equally excellent. The conflict of tenderness with 
| pride was even subtly rendered. In her whole rep- 
resentation the passion was without rant, and the 
quiet passages were truly tranquil. The elegance, 
moderation, and propriety, without inadequacy or 
tameness, were the more delightful from their 
strangeness upon our stage. There is, however, no 
| remarkable impression of intellectual power. It is 
| the traditional and, so to speak, the external Fliza- 
beth that we see. The common conception of her 
personality is so vivid, it is so made up of costume 
and manner, that a careful study and faithful repre- 
sentation of these satisfy the imagination by giving 
us the popular figure of the Queen. The perform. 
ance is not a revelation but a reminder. 

But whatever it may be intrinsically, such a per- 
formance is refreshing by recalling heroic figures 
and times in a day when the drama seems to have 
become a picture of the demi-monde, and actresses 
to succeed mainly as they resemble the denizens of 
that unclean sphere. The difference between the 
spectacle of Miss Heron’s Camille and of Ristori’s 
Elizabeth is incalculable. We do not believe that 
the popularity of the latter is a mere fashion; and 
if the popular verdict upon Ristori’s acting that it is 
the perfection of art (in the sense merely that it is 
attainable by the thorough and conscientious culti- 
vation of talent) be correct, her success should stimu- 
late us to utter dissatisfaction with the tawdry rhet- 
| oric and turgid declamation which are palmed upon 

us as fine acting. 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 1st of November. 
The events of the preceding month present 
little of striking incident. Public interest has been 
mainly directed toward the elections which have 
been held in October, and those which are to en- 
sue in November. These have indicated, and will 
indicate, the decision of the people of the United 
States between the two lines of policy to be pur- 
sued; the one being that proposed by the Presi- 
dent, the other that sanctioned by a very decided 
majority in both Houses of Congress. As it has 
happened, the President, though elected as a “ 
publican,” finds his chief support in the ‘* Demo- 
cratic” party, which opposed his election, while the 
action of Congress is sustained by the bulk of the 
“‘ Republican” party. We shall therefore designate 
the party which supports the present Administra- 
tion as ‘ Democrats,” that opposed to it as “ Re- 
publicans.” 


te= 


THE OCTOBER ELECTIONS. 

In Pennsylvania, Governor, State officers, and 
members of the next Congress were to be chosen. 
For Governor, General John W. Geary, Republican, 
had a majority of more than 17,000 over Hon. Heis- 
ter Clymer, Democrat. The vote was the largest 
ever polled in the State, and the Republican ma- 
jority was nearly 3000 jess than at the Presidential 
election in 1864, when Mr. Lincoln had a majority 
of 20,000 over General M‘Clellan. At the local 
election of 1865, a much smaller vote being cast, 
the average Republican majority was nearly 23,000. 
For members of Congress the Republicans have 
probably 18, and the Democrats 6. In the State 
Legislature the House will consist of 62 Republic- 
ans and 38 Democrats; the Senate of 24 Republic- 
ans and 12 Democrats. In Ohio, the election was 
for State officers and members of Congress. For 
Secretary of State—the test question—Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Republican, had about 43,000 over Mr. B. 
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Le Fever, Democrat. The Republicans have 16 
members of Congress, the Democrats 3. In Jn- 
diana, the election was also for State officers and 
members of Congress. The Republican majorities 
for State officers were about 15,000, and they have 
8 out of 11 members of Congress, and a large ma- 
jority in the Legislature. In Jowa, the Repub- 
lican majority for Secretary of State was large, 
probably more than 25,000; but the full returns 
have not appeared. This party elected all the 6 
members of Congress. 

During the present political campaign elections 
have been held, mainly during the autumn mouths, 
in the eleven States of New Hampshire, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, Oregon, Vermont, Maine, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and West Virginia. 
The general result in each of these States has been 
a decided acceptance of the policy Jaid down by 
Congress in distinction from that of the President. 


THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 

Elections are to be held on the 6th of November 
in the following States: New York, Governor, State 
officers, House of Assembly, and 31 members of 
Congress; Massachusetts, Governor, Legislature, 
and 10 members of Congress; New Jersey, State 
Legislature and 5 members of Congress; Michigan, 
State officers, Legislature, and 6 members of Con- 
gress ; Illinois, State officers, Legislature, and 14 
members of Congress; Wisconsin, State officers, 
Legislature, and 6 members of Congress; 
nesota, Governor, Legislature, and 2 members of 
Congress; Missouri, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Legislature, and 9 members of Congress ; 
Kansas, Governor, Legislature, and 1 member of 
Congress; Maryland, Legislature, and 5 members 
of Congress; Delaware, Governor, Legislature, and 
1 member of Congress ; Nevada (November 8), Gov- 
ernor, Legislature, and 1 member of Congress. 

In the following States the elections do not take 
place until the spring and summer of next year: 
New Hampshire (March 12), Legislature, and 38 mem- 
bers of Congress; Connecticut (April 4), Governor, 
Legislature, and 4 members of Congress ; [?hode /s/- 
and (April 6), Governor, Legislature, and 2 mem- 
bers of Congress ; Kentucky (August 5), Governor, 
Legislature, and 9 members of Congress, 

The elections of members of Legislatures, held 
and to be held, involve the choice of several United 
States Senators, one from each of the following 
States: Pennsylvania, Indiana, New York, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Nevada, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, Kentucky, Connecticut (al- 
ready chosen), Oregon (already chosen); and two 
from Vermont (already chosen), and Kansas. 

The present Congress closes its existence on the 
4th of March. The Representatives and Senators, 
elected or to be elected, do not take their seats until 
December, 1867, unless Congress is in the interval 
between March and December convened by the 
President in extra session. 

TEXAS. 

The position of Texas in respect to the Amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting slavery is 
somewhat singular. In August the Legislature 
was called upon to act upon that Amendment. The 
Committee to whom the subject was referred re- 
ported that this Amendment, having been adopted 
by three-fourths of the States, had become a part 
of the law of the land, and it was therefore unnec- 
essary for the people of Texas to act upon it; the 
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report of the Committee was accepted, and tli 
Amendment was “‘ respectfully returned to the Sec- 
retary of State” without any action having been 
taken upon it. The 14th Amendment was not long 
since referred to the L lature; the Committce 
appointed to consider it reported against its ratifica- 
tion ; and it was accordingly rejected by 
67to5. The State Constitution has been so amet 
ed as to prohibit slavery. The Amendment 

that “‘ African slavery, as it heretofore exist 
having been terminated within this State by 
Government of the United States by force of arms, 
and its re-establishment being prohibited by th« 
Amendment to the Constitution of the Unit 
States,” therefore slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude, except as punishment for crime, shall not ex- 
ist in the State, and Africans and their descendants 
shall be protected in their rights of person and prop- 


+ ¢ 


a vote ¢ 


| erty, and shall be “liable to the same punishment 
for crimes as whites; and, moreover, they shall not 
| be prohibited, on account of coloror race, from testi- 


fying in all cases in which any of them are involved, 
and the Legislature may authorize them to testify 
in other cases.” This Amendment to the 

Constitution, together with ordinances setting aside 
the ordinance of Secession, and repudiating the 
Confederate war debt, and assuming that of th 
Union, were adopted by without 


Stat 


the Convention 
being submitted to the people. 
THE FENIANS. 

Several of the Fenian prisoners captured d 
the recent raid into Canada have | 
victed, and sentenced to death by the 
at Toronto. Among these are Robert B. Lynch, 
who represented himself to have been a newspaper 
correspondent, whose only object was to report thy 
proceedings of the invaders, but who, according to 
the testimony adduced on the trial, acted as a col- 
onel of the Fenian force; and John M‘Mahon, a 
Catholic priest, who averre d that he went into Can- 
ada without any concerf with the Fenians, was de- 
tained by them, and compelled to remain and ad- 
minister the rites of the Church to their wounded. 
The judge instructed the jury that if Mr. M‘Mahon 
was there to receive the confession of the wounded, 
then he was aiding and abetting the invasion, and 
must be convicted. Both Lynch and M‘Mahon 
were found guilty by the jury, and sentenced to be 
hung on the 13th of December.—Mr. Seward, our 
Secretary of State, addressed a note to the British 
Minister at Washington, stating that these men 
**had been convicted in a colonial court in Canada, 
and sentenced to death upon a charge that, being 
citizens of the United States, they were actors in 
the assault made in the month of June last at Fort 
Erie, in that colony.” He asked that a full record 
of the proceedings of these trials, and of any others 
of similar character, should be furnished to the 
Government of the United States, and that in the 
mean while the execution of the sentences should 
be suspended. le also urged that ‘‘the offenses 
involved in these trials are in their nature eminent- 
ly political ; and that it is the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that sound policy co- 
incides with the best impulses of a benevolent na- 
ture in recommending tenderness,. amnesty, and 
forgiveness in such cases.” This suggestion, he 
said, “‘is made with freedom and earnestness, be- 
cause the same opinions were proposed to us by all 
the Governments and publicists of Europe, and by 
none of them with greater frankness and kindness 
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than by the Government and statesmen of Great 
Britain.”—The result of these trials has aroused no 
little excitement among the Irish population of the 
United States, and has apparently given a fresh 
impulse to the Fenian organization. On Sunday, 
October 28, a very large meeting was held at 
** Jones’s Woods,” in the outskirts of New York, 
which was addressed by James Stephens, the 
**Chief Organizer.” 
ries of efforts which had been directed against the 
British American provinces as mere “‘ filibustering 
movements ;” affirmed that if last year they had 
only had in Ireland ‘‘a few thousand more rifles at 
one particular point” the whole island would have 
been theirs in ten days, and “every English soldier 
on Irish soil would have been dead or captive.” He 
attributed the failure of all previous movements in 
Ireland to the influence of the Catholic clergy ; but 
affirmed that now the people had been taught to 
yield obedience to their priests only in spiritual 
matters, but in political affairs to ‘‘look to them 
only so far as they were worthy of being looked 
to;” and that now if ‘one of his officers led a body 
of men, and was met by one priest or fifty priests, 
and he should tell him to go back, they would not 
obey him.”—The main point of the speech of the 
“Chief Organizer” was, however, contained in his 
affirmation, several times repeated in substance, 
that ‘‘we shall be fighting on Irish soil before the 
1st of January, with as fair prospect of success as 
ever was known, and that I shall be there in the 
midst of my countrymen.” 


MEXICO. 
While there are special accounts of various ad- 


vantages gained by the Imperialists at different | 


points, every thing indicates that with the approach- 
ing withdrawal of the French troops the Imperial 
Government of Maximilian will come to an end. 
It is said, on apparently good authority, that the 
Empress Carlotta has become insane in consequence 
of the failure of her diplomatic mission to Europe ; 
and, upon evidence which still needs confirmation, 
that an Austrian steamer has already been dispatch- 
ed to convey Maximilian from Mexico to Europe.— 
The position of our Government is clearly expressed 
in a letter from General Sheridan, dated October 23, 
to General Sedgwick, commanding the Sub-district 
of the Rio Grande, in Texas. General Sheridan 
Says: 
of affairs on the Rio Grande can be bettered, and 
that is, by giving the heartiest support to the only 
Government in Mexico recognized by our own—the 
only one which is really friendly to us.” All the 
adherents of any party or ‘‘ pretended Government” 
in Mexico are to be warned that ‘‘they will not be 
permitted to violate the neutrality laws between the 
Liberal Government of Mexico and the United 
States,” nor be allowed to remain in our territory 
and receive the protection of our flag; and that 
‘*these instructions will be enforced against the ad- 
herents of the Imperial buccaneers representing the 
so-called Imperial Government of Mexico,” and also 
against sundry other factions, for ‘‘ President Juarez 
is the acknowledged head of the Liberal Govern- 
ment of Mexico.” 
EUROPE. 

Beyond the formal transfer of the fortresses of 
the “ Quadrilateral,” from Austria to France, and 
from France to Italy ; the progress of the Reform 
agitation in Great Britain; reports of the failing 
health of the Emperor Napoleon; and contradictory 


He condemned the whole se- 


‘*There is only one way in which the state | 
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rumors of new political complications, there is little 
requiring note in our European intelligence for the 
month. The old question of the fate of the Otto- 
man Empire, and the disposition to be made of the 
various portions of European Turkey, seems about 
to come into prominence. As a stand-point for fu- 
ture reference rather than as a part of the current 
events of the time, we give a general resumé of the 
long-vexed ‘* Eastern Question :” 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

“The Eastern Question,” involving primarily the 
fate of the Ottoman Empire, but ultimately the pos- 
session of Constantinople and the control of the great 
basin of the Lower Danube, and of the fertile region 
comprehended within European Turkey, is now be- 
ginning to loom up into importance. Turkey in 
Europe, including the semi-independent Principali- 
ties of Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, contains 
about 200,000 square miles, an area something great- 
er than that of France, and exceeding by one half 
that of Prussia since her recent acquisitions. The 
population is about 14,500,000, of whom 10,500,000 
are Christians of the Greek Church, about 750,000 
each of Catholics and Jews, and only 2,500,000 Mo- 
hammedans, mostly belonging to the Ottoman race. 
The country is naturally one of the finest and most 
fertile on the globe, and is admirably situated for 
commerce. The special importance of the acquisi- 
tion of this region by Russia arises mainly from the 
fact that it furnishes the ouly considerable outlet to 
the rest of the world for the Russian Empire; the 


| northern outlet through the Baltic being not only 


commanded by Germany and Denmark, but is also 
blocked up by ice during several months of the year. 
The Straits of the Dardanelles are, politically and 
commercially considered, mouths of the Danube and 
Volga, and Constantinople is the natural entrepot 
of all Southern Russia. Once in possession of this 
city and the Straits, Russia would soon be able to 
take rank as a great naval as well as military power. 

sv affinity of religion the great majority of the popu- 
lation is allied to Russia, although mainly of a dif- 
ferent race, and Russia has for four generations en- 
deavored to assume the position of protector of the 
Greek Church, with a steady view to the ultimate 
acquisition of the country; and the prevention of 
this acquisition has formed one of the cardinal points 
of the policy of the other European Powers. 

The tortuous, and often contradictory action of 
the two parties in this Eastern question—Russia on 
the one hand, France and England on the other, 
with the German Powers sometimes favoring the 
one and sometimes the other—forms a singular chap- 
ter in political history. At times all parties seemed 
agreed upon weakening the Turkish power; then 
again, one side or the other apprehended that the 
other would gain too much in the distribution of the 
spoils; and then all united in holding up the Otto- 
man State. Hence resulted such apparently con- 
tradictory European action as the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet at Navarino in 1827; the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Greece in 1838, with a Ba- 
varian Prince as King; the crushing out of the re- 
volt of Mehemet Ali, of Egypt, in 1840; the estab- 
lishment of that pachalik as a really separate power ; 


ithe treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, in 1833, by which 


the Porte in effect recognized the Czar as protector 
of the Christian population of Turkey, and the at- 
tempt of Nicholas in 1854 to maintain the Greek 
Church in the possession of certain privileges >- 
cured by that treaty; the resistance of this claim 
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by Napoleon in behalf of the Latin Church, on the 
ground that it interfered with a treaty made in 1740 ; 
and finally the war in the Crimea, wherein France 
and Great Britain appeared as the nominal allies of 
the Porte, who had been dragooned into refusing 
the Russian demands. The nominal question at 
stake in the outset was trifling enough. It was 


simply whether for the purpose of passing into the | 


Grotto of the Nativity at Bethlehem, the Latin 
monks should have a key to the great door 6f the 
ehurch, or should be put off with a key to a small- 
er door. jut underneath this lay the question 
whether Russia should put herself in a position to 
seize upon a large part of European Turkey in the 
event of a dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, which 
then seemed close at hand. The real result of the 
war, though nothing was said of it in the treaty of 
peace, was that the Russian designs upon Turkey 
were for the time foiled. 

The old question has now begun to appear again. 
During the late troubles in Europe the people of 
Wallachia rose and deposed their ‘“‘ Hospodar” or 
hereditary prince, and elected in his place Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern, a kinsman of the Prussian 
King and of the French Emperor. Russia opposed 
this election, but the Sultan finally acknowledged 
it, and so this important principality, nominally still 
a portion of the Ottoman Empire, is in effect under 
the protection of France and Prussia. But Prussia 
and Italy having gained so largely in the late con- 
test, the Czar has more than once, by word and act, 
significantly hinted that he expects something in 
the final distribution of the European Powers. 
Austria also, having given up the last of her Italian 
possessions, is looking fer compensation from some 
other quarter. Now neither of these empires can 
gain any thing except from the Ottoman Empire ; 
and as it happens, there are portions of this conven- 
ient to both, if they can only agree upon the parti- 
tion. 

The Danube, an Austrian river in its upper 
course, is Turkish in its lower course. Austria 
would naturally wish to have the whole river; but 
its mouth is far up in the Black Sea, which the Czar 
must insist shall be a Russian lake if it ever passes 
out of the hands of the Turks—and every thing now 
seems to point to the speedy expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe. At a first glance upon the map the 
natural boundary between Austria and Russia, sup- 
posing these empires to divide European Turkey be- 
tween them, would be the Danube, Russia taking 
Wallachia and Moldavia, the third part, north of 
that stream, and Austria the remainder. But apart 
from the inequality of the shares, this would give to 
Austria Constantinople and the Dardanelles, which 
Russia needs, and must have. ine, there- 
fore, that the division would be that Russia should 
take, besides the Principalities, Bulgaria and Rou- 
melia; while Austria would have Servia and Bos- 
nia, which have long been half Austrianized, be- 
sides Herzegovina, Montenegro, and Albania. This 
would give her a long stretch of coast with several 
good ports on the Adriatic, and more than compen- 
sate her for the loss of Italy; while Russia would 
have the whole Black Sea, Constantinople, the 
Straits, and a considerable tract on the shores of the 
Archipelago. Possibly, in order to equalize the di- 
vision, and to make a show of disinterestedness, 
Macedonia and Thessaly, the population of which 
are Greek by race and language, might be assigned 
to the Kingdom of Greece. 

Such a remodeling of the map of Europe would 


of course be opposed by France, Prussia, and Italy ; 
but we think it would be worth striving for by 
Russia and Austria, and considering the relative 
numerical and military strength of the two parties, 
and above all the geographical relations of the re- 
gion, the chance of ultimate success would, we 
think, lie with Russia and Austria. 

We leave Great Britain wholly out of the ques- 
tion; for her statesmen of the present generation 
seem disposed to interfere as little as may be with 
the politics of Continental Europe. They have 
enough to do to take care of British interests in 
Asia, Australia, and America. Indeed, it would 
seem to be for her present good that no European 
power should acquire the marked preponderance 
which is now threatened by Prussia, which bids fair 
to be another name for all Germany. And sin 
also, she can no longer hope to be sole mistress of 
the seas—that position being henceforth certainly 
to be disputed by France—the will naturally wish 
that other States should be in the position of naval 
powers. The growth of Russia in the direction of 
the Mediterranean does not at present threaten En- 
gland, and would, moreover, tend to postpone, if not 
wholly to avert the long-threatened collision in 
Asia. Between some such adjustment as we have 
suggested, and the establishment of a new Hellenic 
State, including what is not Turkey in Europe and 
the present little kingdom of*Greece, we see no pos- 
sibility of any lasting settlement of the Eas 
question; for the proposition which has been ad- 
vanced to make Constantinople a “‘ free city” under 
protection of all the European Powers, the naviga- 
tion of the Dardanelles to be open alike to all the 
world, is wholly too Utopian to be considered, ex- 
cept as a mere temporary makeshift. 


} 


tern 


Russia must 
ever strive for Constantinople until she gains it, or 
until it is proved to be wholly unattainable; and 
its unattainability will never be recognized until it 

| is in the hands of a power capable of holding it—a 
State, that is, which shall rank among the Great 
Powers of Europe. A new Hellenic State, gr 
all of Turkey in Europe, might within a generation 
become such a power; and the consequence would 
be that Russia, shut out from the rest of Europe, 
would become an Oriental, not an Occidental « mpire. 

We have assumed throughout that the term of 
the Ottoman occupation of any,part of Europe is 
approaching its close. For quite half'a century it 
has existed only by sufferance, and by the mutual 
jealousics of the European Powers. and a 
half millions of Tartar marauders have for four cen- 
turies encamped upon and held what is really only 
military possession of one of the fairest regions on 
earth; for two centuries they have not increased 
their numbers, during which time the population 
of the civilized world has fully trebled itself. So 
| utterly has this governing race misgoverned, that 
| the country is to-day less prosperous than it was 
| fifty years ago, and was less prosperous fifty years 
ago than it was two hundred years before. We 
can not doubt that the period of the domination of 
these Tartar hordes is approaching its close. Eu- 
ropean Turkey has been in a state of chronic in- 
surrection, at isolated points, for two generations. 

The recent uprising in Candia, whatever may be 
its immediate fate, seems to us a premonition of the 
end. How that end will be wrought out will de- 
pend upon the drift of the current of European poli- 
t We anticipate that this issue will form the 
key-note of the history of Europe for the period to- 
ward which we are now approaching. 
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Chitur’s 
UR friend from the Rio Grande who sends the 
J two following is welcome to the Drawer: 

When the colored troops were first organized it 
was necessary for all applicants for commission in 
that body to undergo examination before a Board, 
of which Major-General Casey was President. 
Many good things are told of sharp sayings on both 
sides ; for while the General wasn’t to be deceived 
a great deal as to the calibre of the examinee, he 
was quite prone to see and appreciate any thing | 
racy. An aspiring candidate for promotion, who 
used to reside not a great ways from Philadelphia, 
was among the early applicants. The usual ques- 
tion came up: 

“Mr. H 
you entered the army ?” 

“A telegraph operator, Sir,” was the response. 

“Well, Sir, what is the motive-power used in 
telegraphing ?”’ 

‘lectricity.” 

“Will you please tell us the nature of elec- 
tricity ?” 

“* Why, General, I have seen it, felt it, and heard | 
it; but I was never yet able to hold on to it long | 
cnough to examine it.” 

“Indeed, Sir! But they say Franklin succeeded 
in putting lightning in a bottle and corking it.” 

**Oh yes, Sir; I have often seen what they called 
‘bottled lightning’ down in Jersey, but I believe 
that has never been successfully used in telegraph- 
ing!” 

Mr. H—— received a Lieutenant's commission a 
few days after, and is still serving with his regiment 
on the Rio Grande. 


, what was your occupation before 


. 





Preruaps another little anecdote of the same offi- 
cer may be worthy of mention: 

Entering the Adjutant’s office the other day, the | 
first thing that caught his eye was a bottle of bay 
rum standing on the toilet-table. Without stopping 
to ask questions or look closely at the label, Mr. 
Hi ‘**made for’ the bottle, and had already im- 
bibed a pretty large swallow, when Adjutant J—, 
raising his eyes from the desk, and not noting which 
bottle it was, remarked, rather indignantly, ‘‘ Hold 
on, Lieutenant H ! I don't like that!” “ Hem, 
ahem!” [spitting and spluttering] ‘‘nor I don’t | 
either!” called back Mr. H from the doorway, 
leaving J to think he rather did “‘ like it,” after 
all. 


Some years ago there lived in the village of C . 
New Hampshire, a local politician named Price. He 
was an admirer of Andrew Jackson, and sought upon 
all occasions to magnify his great name. When | 
attending a County Convention he availed himself | 
of an opportunity offered to make a speech. As | 
usual, Andrew Jackson was his theme. Warming 
with his subject, he exclaimed: ‘‘ General Jackson, 
at the glorious battle of New Orleans, regained all 
the disgrace lost upon the frontiers of Canada !” | 

' 





Wuen Minnesota was a Territory Squire F—— 
acted as Justice of the Peace in the town of H——. 
He was more noted for his frankness, and the point- 
ed manner in which he expressed his opinions, than 


for his choice selection of words. One day, when 
a suit was on trial before him, the counsel for the 


} you call!” 


| any of the pears. 


| such times was by common consent spokesman, re- 


Drawer, 


| defendant claimed that the allegations contained 


in the plaintiff's complaint were false, and moved to 
have them stricken out. Squire F. patiently 
heard the counsel for the plaintiff in support of his 
complaint and in opposition to the motion, and the 
counsel for the defendant in reply. He then gave 
his decision in the following language : 

“Tt is the opinion of this Court that the alle- 
gations in the plaintiff’s complaint are false, and” 
(pointing to the plaintiff's counsel) “that that are 
alligator knew it when he made them !” 


Dear DrAwER,—Your telegram anecdote in a 
late Number reminds me of a ‘‘ good one” which 
occurred in this city. One of our large commercial 
houses is in the habit of sending agents through the 
different States soliciting orders. Not long since 
their agent for Pennsylvania (a genuine Celt) start- 
ed with his price-list on a tour. A few days subse- 
quent, the new tariff having increased the price cf 
some articles thirty to forty per cent., the corre- 
spondent of the house telegraphed him ‘‘ not to sell 
certain styles of goods at his prices ;” adding, that 
he would send details by mail. Imagine our wor- 
thy friend’s surprise the next day on receiving by 
mail the following: ‘‘I received your telegraph 
dispatch yesterday, but not recognizing your hand- 
writing I paid no attention to it, and inclose the 
dispatch to know if it is all right!” 

A Massacuusetts friend sends the following: 

Some years ago, on the occasion of a funeral in a 
part of our town yclept Bow-wow, a good old preach- 
er of the Methodist persuasion officiated, and at the 
close had a word of inquiry and advice, as is cus- 
tomary, with many of the audience. Among oth- 
ers he approached a lady, a stranger to him, who 
was visiting in the neighborhood, and after shaking 
hands, asked her “if she was on the road to heay- 
en?” ‘Yes, Sir,” she promptly answered; ‘‘ and 
if you come that way I should be pleased to have 
The good old man, horrified at such 
seeming discourtesy, turned away without reply, 
when a friend sitting near remonstrated with Mrs, 
——, who, still more horrified at her mistake, said 
she understood him to ask ‘‘if she was on the road 
to Hudson,” where she resided when at home. An 
immediate apology, to the satisfaction of the minis- 
ter, followed, and a hearty laugh when relating the 
circumstance were the natural results of an expla- 
nation. 


Dear Drawer,—A friend of mine in a neigh- 
boring village is blessed with four little boys, the 
oldest of whom are twins. He also has in his gar- 
den a dwarf pear-tree, which blossomed this year, 
and bid fair to bring to maturity six or eight fine 
pears. He naturally felt quite anxious that they 
should not be molested until they should ripen. 
One day, when he was going away with his wife, 
it was decided to leave the boys at home with 
an aunt. He called the twins (who are about 
four years old), and told them they must not pick 
0 Upon his return he missed one 
from the tree. Calling the boys to him he asked 
them if they had picked any. One of them, who at 


” 


plied, “* No, thir ; me shake de tree and him drop off. 
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Not wishing to punish them, the father talked to 
them, telling them they ought not to have shaken 
the tree, and then let them go. A few days after 
he was again going away, and before starting he 
called the boys and told them they must not pick 
the pears nor shake the tree. Upon his return he 
repaired to the tree, and to his surprise he found une 
pear hanging by the stem, and carefully eaten en- 
tirely around the centre nearly to the middle of the 
core. He was disconcerted and yet amused at the 
ingenuity displayed by the boys in their efforts to 
dodge his instructions, and calling them he asked 
them if they had picked any pears? ‘‘ No, thir,” 
said the spokesman. ‘‘ Did you shake the tree?” 
‘‘No, thir.” ‘Well, what did you do?” “ Me 
bite him to see if him was wipe, and him was wipe !” 
Gravity was nowhere, and the boys ‘‘ camped” on 
the field. 


A FRIEND in Iowa says: 

In a certain town, nota hundred miles from here, 
a couple who are noted for two peculiarities—one, 
that the husband is of the most silent and reserved 
habits, while his wife is diametrically his opposite, 
being the gossip and having the gossip of the whole 
town. The other peculiarity is that the wife is the 
most inveterate of borrowers—food of all kinds, 
clothing, kitchen-ware, any thing and every thing 
that is capable of being borrowed she endeavors to 
get from her neighbors on some pretense. One day 
some neighbors were talking about this lady, and in 
the conversation some surprise was expressed that 
her husband should have chosen her as a partner 
for life, when a young shaver, who was by listening, 
created considerable laughter by exclaiming, “ Per- 
haps she borrowed him!” 


Tuose familiar with country sights will be 
amused at the following display of city ideas in a 
young child: 

” Little Chester, of four years, went on a visit with 
his father and mother into the country for the first 
time. On stopping at a farm-house some of the 
natives took him out to the barn to see the litter of 
little pigs that were the delight of the children gen- 
erally. After viewing them for a few minutes with 
great interest, Chester ran into the house exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘Oh! mamma, I’ve been to see the pigs, and 
the little pigs are eating the big pig up!” 


Aw Illinoisan writes: As I am a dear lover of 
the many amusing and interesting scraps contained 
in the Drawer, I have concluded to send the follow- 
ing, which contains more sad truth than funny po- 
etry: 

Doctor V——, of R——, in our State, being kept 
away from a certain gathering by his wife, was 
asked by a friend afterward why he was not pres- 
ent? Upon telling the reason, the friend remarked 
that he thought the Doctor was the head of his fam- 
ily. ‘‘So Iam,” says Doctor V——, ‘but heads 
always have necks, which control and turn the head 
wheresoever they will. So I’m the head of my 
family, but my wife is the neck, you know.” 


A Down-Easter says’ Having taken many good 
things out of the Drawer, allow me to put one in. 
One of our oldest inhabitants is a disciple of Galen, 
and don't like tobacco, but his son and clerk does, 
and keeps some cigars for sale. A man purchased 
one and began to light it, when the Doctor exclaim- 
ed, ‘*You can’t smoke that cigar in this shop!” 
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‘*That’s queer,” says the customer, ‘‘that a man 
can’t smoke a cigar in the 
*“*Humph!” replies the Doctor, ‘* 
buys an emetic of me, d’ye s’pose I'd allow him to 
vomit all over the shop ?” 


shop where he buys it.” 
supposing aman 


At a revival meeting in one of the African 
Churches in a neighboring city a number of white 
gentlemen and ladies were present. The meeting 
was protracted for several hours, and the crowd was 
great. At length the atmosphere became decidedly 
unpleasant ; and as the brethren grew excited, and 
streams of perspiration poured from the exhorting 
and shouting members, some of the ladies signified 
to the leader that they must either faint or retire. 

With commendable promptness he stepped to the 
front of the platform, and interrupted the member 
who was holding forth by exclaiming, in a stento- 
rian voice: ‘‘Make way dere, bruddern! make 
way! Missus Prim and Missus Cumin can’t stan’ 
dis no longer!” It is nee to that this 
speech upset the whole party, and they availed 
themselves of the opportunity to seek the open air 
and give vent to their feelings. 


dless say 


On one occasion a gentleman was relating a pain- 
ful story of a little boy who was called from his play 
to go to a neighbor's for some mi'k. As he was re- 
turning from his errand the cars ran over him, kill- 
ing him instantly. The gentleman was very pa- 
thetic, and at the close of his narrative there was a 
dead silence in the room, broken at last by one of the 
ladies of the c And what 


mpany asking, gravely, ‘ 
became of the milk?” 

Dvrinc a recent political campaign in the State 
of Massachusetts two orators set out together for 
the purpose of rousing a certain district to the spirit 
of the times. 
well known in this capacity, was to speak last, as it 
was feared, if he spoke first, that his colleague (Pratt 
by name) would be left minus an audience. They 


One (whom we will call Davis), being 


had charge of a very extensive district, and at each 
little town and village Davis delighted his hearers 
with the same speech until Pratt lost all patience. 
Finally, this repetition became a source of such an- 
noyance that he set seriously to work to devise a 
way to put a stop to this method of speech-making. 
Being a fellow of some wit, he finally hit upon a 
plan which he thought might prove successful, and 
resolved to put it into execution at the next meet- 
ing. Accordingly, when the appointed hour ar- 
rived, and he was called upon for a few remarks, he 
rose, and, without the slightest hesitation, repeated 
Davis's speech, word for word! Poor Davis was 
utterly at a loss what to do; he rose in embarrass- 
ment, mumbled off a few words, and ended by say- 
ing that “the gentleman who had preceded him had 
exhausted the subject!” 


““Brrore the war” there lived on Pearl River a 
planter who prided himself greatly in being the pos- 
sessor of a large number of very fine cattle, and 
made it a rule to kill a beef every Saturday. One 
Sunday a number of his friends took dinner at his 
house, and after the meal was finished the gentle- 
men retired to the piazza to enjoy their cigars. The 
host (who was very bald) was, as usual, boasting of 
his ‘fat cattle.” A young gentleman, who had 
very frequently enjoyed the ‘‘fat cattle” homily, 
managed to get the subject of conversation changed. 
Another gentleman, seeing the host was very bald, 
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asked why his hair was falling so badly ? and before 


any one could reply the young gentleman said he | 


knew. The host asked the reason. The young 


gentleman replied: ‘‘ He has eaten so much of his | 
‘fat beef? that he had to build an oak-bark fire on | 


the top of his head to melt the tallow out of his 
mouth !” 

Soon after the battle of Pittsburg Landing, in 
the spring of 1862, large supplies of filtered rain- 
water were forwarded to the army near Corinth, by 
the Sanitary Commission, for the use of the sick and 
wounded. 
to the head-quarters of the Tenth Indiana Regiment, 
the heads of which barrels bore this inscription : 
“NX Old Rye Whisky.” 
be in the Tenth Regiment a soldier familiarly known 


as ** Quart,” who was alike distinguished for his | 


love of fun and an inordinate partiality for intoxi- 
eating beverages. The sight of the brand on the 
barrels lying in rear of the Colonel's tent led Quart 
into an error; he doubted not the correctness of the 
label, and lingered lovingly about head-quarters. 
He resolved to make a ‘‘raid” on the ‘ Sanitary 
Stores” nnder the cover of darkness. He accord- 
ingly waited with considerable impatience until 
after tattoo roll-call in the evening, and having seen 
the last light in the camp extinguished, he noise- 
lessly crept to the rear of the Colonel’s quarters, 
armed with three canteens and a half-inch gimblet. 
He reached without observation the place where the 
precious stores were deposited ; soon bored a hole in 
one of the barrels; filled his canteens hurriedly, 
and started back to his quarters; before reaching 
which, however, he stopped and took a * pull” at 
the contents of one of the canteens. Smacking his 
lips doubtingly, Quart raised the canteen to his 
mouth again and took another drink. Then, solil- 


oquizing in so loud a tone that he was distinctly | 


heard by the sentinel of the camp-guard on the 
nearest post, he said: ‘ Well, I’ve voted an un- 
scratched Democratic ticket for fifteen years, but, 
if this is whisky, by the powers I've lost my taste !” 


Wuite the —th Indiana Regiment was stationed 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, a few months after the 
surrender of Johnston’s army, Colonel K , one 
bright Sunday morning, astonished his Adjutant by 
ordering him to “make a detail of fifty men for 
Ffatique duty, to report to the Chaplain at ten o’clock 
and hear him preach!” Whether the joke was on 
the soldiers composing the detail, the Chaplain, or 
the Colonel, the readers of the Drawer will have to 
decide when they are informed that the Chaplain 
good-humoredly took charge of the detachment, 
preached to it for two hours, and, on the evening of 
the same day, received into the Church three of the 


soldiers, who had not listened to a sermon before | 


during the whole term of their service. 


Or Father Homer a good story is told: He had 
a whining voice, and used to be much annoyed by 
any interruptions in his sermons. On one occasion 
he was reading the Scriptures, and a small dog that 
had strayed in began to whine. Father Homer read, 
in his whining tone: ‘‘O make a joyful noise unto 
the Lord’—put out that dog!—‘ Sing unto the Lord 
a new song.’” 


Dear Drawer, 
ed Madison, Wisconsin (the Saratoga of the West), 
must recollect Squire Seymour and his curious say- 


Several barrels of this water were sent | 


Now there happened to | 


—Every one who has ever visit- | 
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ings. The Squire experienced a stroke of paralys‘s 
some years ago, and he has never fully recovered 
the possession of his faculties since ; hence the queer 
sayings that he ‘* gets off” are the more noticeable. 
A few days ago he was entertaining an admiring 
audience on the steps of the Vilas House with some 
of his yarns when somebody remarked: ‘ Squire, 
we've been having some pretty hot weather this 
summer.” Upon which the Squire replied, ‘ Hot 
weather! I guess we have. Last week the ther- 
mometer stood at 102 in a cool place!” 
A pastor's wife in Michigan sends the two fol- 
lowing to the Drawer: 
A friend who had spent the greater part of a day 
in writing invitations to a funeral undertook, in his 
| preoccupied state of mind, to ask a blessing at table, 
and commenced—“ Friends, relatives, and acquaint- 
ances!” <A suppressed titter brought him to his 


senses, 


LittLeE M——, three years old, was just recover- 
ing from a pain under her apron. As soon as her 
tears were dry she asked: ‘‘Mamma, where does 
pain live?—with God in heaven, or in the woods 
with bears ?” 

The same little one was recovering from a dan- 
gerous illness, at two years old, and lay in my arms 
drooping and weak. She had been in her father’s 
study many times when persons called desiring spir- 
itual advice, and so was accustomed to language 
above her years. On this occasion, as I held her up 
to a window to see people pass to church, she ex- 
claimed, with a voice weakened by illness: ‘* Mam- 
ma, I ish I as a Kisten.”  ‘‘ Why, my baby ?” said 
I, clasping her close, lest she should fly trom my 
arms to heaven. Imagine my relief and surprise 
when she replied, ** 7o hare a muff!” She 





saw the 
ladies passing with winter furs on their way to 
church—hence her pious wish. 

RECENTLY a number of gamblers were indicted 
| before the Circuit Court held in B for indulg- 
ing in certain practices contrary to the statute in 
such cases made and provided. The delinquents, 
| finding that the prosecuting Attorney had a ‘sure 
be on them,” concluded not to come before the 
| 
| 





Court in person, but retained Mr. H—— to appear 
for them, plead guilty, and pay the fine. Accord- 
ingly, when the case was called, Mr. H—— rose, 
| and the following colloquy ensued: 

Mr. H . ‘*I appear for the defendants, and 
| plead guilty.” 

| Juper (entering on the docket), ‘*Mr, H— ap- 
pears, pleads guilty, and is fined—” 

Mr. H——. “ But, your Honor, I have not yet 
received the money for the fine. I expect it to- 
morrow.” 

| Juper. “It makes no difference, Sir. You are 
| fined, and stand committed to jail until it is paid.” 

H ’s blank look, as he drew out his private 
pocket-book and muttered, “ You won’t catch me 
| again in this way,” was slightly amusing. 


A Nepraska friend says: 

Many years since, in the town of B——, in Ver- 
mont, lived old Uncle D , who, although a pillar 
of the Church, was somewhat waggishly inclined. 
Also Benoni J who, for short, went by the 
name of Nony, a thin, spare old bachelor, of some 
fifty vears—one of those half wits and half fools 
who get off a good many foolish things, and some 
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pretty sharp ones. Uncle D—— and Nony were 
in the hay-tield, Uncle D pitching hay 
the wagon, and Nony loading, the not uncommon 
rivalry active between them—the pitcher trying to 
bury the loader in hay, and the loader 
“More hay!” The load was high, and nearly fin- 
ished, when Uncle D——, watching his time and 
chance, threw up a very large forkful, taking Nony 
in the rear with such force that he and the hay went 
down in somewhat of a hurry to the ground on the 
opposite side of the load. 
quickly around, cried out . 
down here for?” -_ A fic r more h ty), 


upon 


crving, 


Uncle D——, stepping 
““Why, Nony, what are 


ous 


you 


sharply replied Nony. 


ALITTLE girl, whose mother often talked to her of 
heaven in such a way that she considered it a glo- 
rious shining place above the sky, crept in between 
the curtain and window one evening, and stood for 
a long time gazing into the sky. Suddenly she 
bounded to her mother’s side, exclaiming, ‘* Mother! 
»h, mother! I know now what the stars be! God 
punches holes in his floor, and that lets the shine 
down !” 


Uncie Tom Dickens sold a horse to Judge A——, 
of Washington County, but while the process of bar- 
gaining was going on very conscientiously informed 
the Judge that the animal, although sound in wind 
and limb, had two grave faults. He refused to say 
what they were, and the Judge (who was a good 
judge at least of horse-flesh), liking the looks of the 
animal, concluded to buy him at a venture. He 
did so, and after taking a receipt for the money 
again besought Uncle Tom to tell him the faults, 
** Well,” said the old man, ‘‘ since you have bought 
him at your own risk, I don’t care if I do. His first 
fault is, he won't allow you to catch him in the 
field.” ‘Oh, Uncle Tom,” said the Judge, ‘ that 
is a trifling fault; pray what is the other?” ‘The 
other ?” the other is, that 


se, 


after you do catch him he ain’t worth having !’ 


said Tom; ‘why, Judge 


A ‘*DisBANDED VOLUNTEER,” just returned from 
the Lower Mississippi, relates, among interesting in- 
cidents, one occurring on the river steamer en route 
to Cairo. Among the passengers was Major C—., 
commanding a battalion of regulars, an intelligent, 
sociable officer, and a Mrs. D. , of Natchez, the 
widow of a *‘ Confederate” General who had fallen 
during the rebellion. The Major as well as the 
Madame was a fluent and agreeable conversationist, 
and during the trip—after an introduction—was not 
remiss in courtesies to the widow, whose natural 
hauteur had abated nothing under the rigueurs du 
which, as a chivalrous Southern wife, she 
had endured. She entered with ardor into the re- 
citals of her war experiences, and as she would con- 
jure up the imagined wrongs of her ‘‘ noble South,” 
her emotional hate and bitterness found expression 
in the scowling face and flashing eye, while her 
tongue tired not with anathemas against the Yankee 
hireling invaders, The imperturbable Major huge- 
ly enjoyed the lady’s spirited exhibit of her chival- 
rous adherencé to the lost cause, and continued the 
discussion to the entertainment of a gathering au- 
dience in the parlor, adding fuel to the fire by sar- 
castic allusions to the impoverished appearance of 
the South, its exhausted manhood, its devoted and 
faithful, but helpless womanhood. 

** Ay, Sir!” she exclaimed, “ well may you spare 
my sex; but, Sir, for them I spurn your mercy as 


querre 


DRAWER. 


we ever did! We 


fed and clothed and nursed T 
soldiers ] 


in the field, and would have filled their 
places in the front, even with Richmond lost, but 
for the timorous counsels 
surrender. And, 
ress was taken 
captured, and every soldier dead on the battle-field, 
the women of the South, jealous of the victory which 
their sons, husbands, and brothers had f d in tl 
grave, would have bared their boso to your Yan- 
kee bayonets, and dared you to the ch , 
“*Pardon 1 Madame,” interpos« 
‘* but I must take exception to your last re 
Such a magnificent spectacle ot 


} 
sacrifice Coul 


which prevailed in our 


Contederate fort- 
, every city besieged, every cannon 


Sir, when every 


your ¢ 


men’s valor and 1 never have been. 
Your own authoricies would never have sai 
such imprudent and absolutely illegal cond 
its own people.” 

“Tdo not comprehend you, Sir,” said Madame 
re} ined the M jor, Vv ith all 
seriousness, ‘‘ that, conceding all admirat 


‘**T mean, simply,” 
on for the 
noble devotion of the 
n in the dire 
have bared their heaving bosoms to 
our bristling bayonets, as you avow; for, Madame, 
you must know that it was an inviolable law of the 
Confederate Government not to expose its cotton to 
the United States forces?” 

The spell-bound listeners of either side j« 
rapturous laughter, and all arising disper 
convivial summons to the Major, who d 


self-sacrifice, and 
women of the South, 1 
tive would they 


heroism, 


ot eve t alterna- 


ined in 
ed 
iring the 
remainder of the trip magnanimously abstained, ir 
the presence of the interesting but discomfited wid- 
ow, from any further allusion to the Cotton Confed 
eracy. 


with 


A CALIFORNIAN says he can't forbear from send 
ing the following: 

In the town of Santa Cruz there is an old settler 
named W——, who is troubled with 
pains, among them what he calls a ‘erick in hi 
back.” <A few days ago I inquired how bis ‘* et 
was? and he, sitting down on an empty box, deliv- 
ered himself thus: 
as 


a variety of 


ick” 
‘* Las’ night, abeout sundown 
I was comin’ home from milkin’, 
buckets of milk, I come along by th 

and I had an awrful crick ontew my back, and ju 

then I had tew sneeze, and ef I hadn't hey dropp 

them milk-buckets and grabbed hold on the fene« 
why I'll be blowed ef it wouldn't hev throwd me!” 


carryin’ two 


it thar fence, 


ANOTHER old fellow in the same place (a carpen- 
ter by trade) has a most singular way of mixing up 
words that sound alike—for instance, he 
“avenue” a ‘portico” a p 
‘* projection” an injection, etc. He 
pulpit for a church once, and at a meeting of the 
congregation, when the ‘‘ pulpit” question was dis- 
cussed, he got up and said: “Ef I was 
build another pulpit I would give it abeout six 
inches more injection on the front, and hev the « 
in’s made so that they wud hang in gli: 
areound the sides!” 


] an 
calls an 
révenue, a t-folio, a 


was building 


goin’ tew 


irv- 


ry 


L iuster 


Au J , who has been raised on a farm in 
arts, but who has exchanged that invigora- 

2 for the more seductive pursuit of clerking 

in one of the stores of a Western town, was a short 
time since accosted by a lady customer, who in- 
quired if they were supplied with that very useful 
article known as “‘ ladies’ hose ?” A—— replied in 
the aflirmative, and, proceeding into a back 


apart- 
I 
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ment, returned with a small garden-hoe, generally 
used by children, but which A—— no doubt sup- 
posed would be suitable for the gentle sex. As may 
be supposed, the lady was a little *‘ took aback ;” 
but fortunately another clerk, who was better ac- 
quainted with ladies’ wearing apparel, came to the 
rescue, and supplied the customer's wants. As she 
retired A wondered why in thunder she couldn't 
say stockings! He has recovered. 

Here is a reminiscence of our old regiment the 
—st Heavy Artillery : 

Tom § and Sim L—— had been absent on 
“sick leave,” and had reached Washington on their 
way to rejoin the regiment, both ‘‘ dead broke” and 
both very dry. Marching into a saloon on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Tom inquired if they took stamps. 
‘Certainly, Sir,” said the-bar-keeper. ‘‘ Then set 
on yer pisen,” said Tom ; and the ‘‘pisen” was pro- 
duced. Both drank, and then, stepping back from 
the bar, began to ‘‘mark time” with great gravity 
and a good deal of noise. ‘‘ What are you trying 
to do? What do you mean by stamping in that 
manner?” said the proprietor. ‘‘ Paying for the 
drinks! Didn’t you say you took stamps?” said 
Sim, with his face a yard long. 


Dear Drawer,—!I have been on a visit among 
the classic hills of Old Virginia, and have had a 
pleasant time among the genial ‘ reconstructed.” 
Of course I picked up an anecdote or two worth 
saving. You have heard of the ‘‘demoralized” 
Jersey soldier? The story is told differently as it 
really originated at the battle of Malvern Hill. In 
the terrible fire from the Union artillery some gray- 
coated regiments got well scared, but generally 
stood killing remarkably well. At this time Gen- 
eral Lee met a loose-jointed, angular specimen, that 


looked as if his limbs were made of long saplings, | 


with an extra supply of knee and hip joints, like 


the fifth wheel of an artillery wagon—in case of | 


accidents. 

‘*Where are you going, Sir?” said the General, 
in that cool, gentle tone he never seemed to lose. 

“Well, Jineral, I’m gwine back to the wagons,” 
said Joints. 

** Are you wounded ?” asked the Commander. 

‘No, I ain’t wounded,” was the reply, ‘but I’m 
gwine back to the wagons.” 

‘A stout man like you leaving the field !—are 
you sick ?” asked General Lee. 

“No, I ain’t sick nor wounded nuther, but, Jin- 
eral, I’m terrible demoralized!” said the soldier. 

At this the General smiled and remonstrated ; 
shamed him with being cowardly, until the fellow 
reluctantly turned his steps to the front. He had 
gone but a short distance before he turned and spoke 
again : 

‘“* Jineral,” said he, ‘* I ain’t no coward—no sich 
a thing—but I’ve been down yander, and it ain’t no 
Sittin’ place for nobody ” 

He went back to the wagons. 


I nEeARD one of General Jubal Early that ought 
not to be lost: 

Early, up to the last minute, was a Union man, 
and to the last never would acknowledge secession 


or take its oaths. He called it revolution, and 
sneered at the right of secession as a cowardly com- 
promise. On this account neither he nor his regi- 
ment was popular with the South Carolinians, who 
called him and his men Union men, Yankees, ete. 





It happened, at the first battle of Bull Run, Early 
and his regiment advancing met one of the most 
irritating of these regiments in full retreat. He 
‘* Jet on,” and cursed as perhaps no living man but 
he can, asking where in the they were going ? 
He was informed, in a hundred voices, that the 
enemy were too hot for them ; and with a parting 
curse he raised in his stirrups, and said : 


‘* Virginians! open ranks and let the South Car- 


| Olina chivalry pass through !” 


And they did, and never liked old Early after- 
ward, 


From Louisville, Kentucky, come the two fol- 
lowing: 

Fry Lawrence, our gay and genial legislator, 
who loves a good pun as much as he does fish chow- 
der on ‘‘Floyd’s Fork,” and “yours truly” were 
riding to Louisville when he noticed that some one 
had felled one of his fine trees. In a vexed tone 
he said: “Look! some thieving scoundrel has cut 
down one of my fine trees!” 

‘*Never mind, Fry,” I said, gravely, ‘ the fellow 
who cut it down will be apt to cut it up!” 

He considered himself paid, but hinted the next 


| time I wanted to make a joke I should use the axe 
|on my own trees instead of his. 


It was too ex- 
pensive. 


I cor George M‘G—— in nearly the same way. 
Our Blind Asylum, near Louisville, has about a 
thousand windows in it and ‘‘nary shutter.” TRid- 
ing down one day, he made the usual remark about 
so much light for those who didn’t need it, and asked 
why there were no shutters to the windows. 

**So there are,” I replied, ‘‘ but they are of the 
fashionable kind, and have the ‘blinds’ on the in- 
side!” 


A FRIEND in Baltimore sends the tavo following : 

Who has not heard of “love in a cottage,” 
“love by the sea-shore,” and ‘love under difficul- 
ties?” Ihave heard of each, but never until a few 
days ago did I hear of “love in acar.” This I not 
only heard, but was an eye-witness to the comedy. 
Having business that required my attention in the 


| northwestern section of the city until a late hour, I, 


at half past eleven o'clock, found myself seated in 


| a Madison Avenue car (the number I shall not state). 


At the corner of Franklin and Eutaw streets a young 
gentleman and lady entered the car, and occupied a 

at in the corner of the car opposite myself. Being 
a great admirer of females I stole a glance at the 
lady, and was recompensed by beholding a very 
handsome young miss, with black hair and eyes— 
the latter appearing as if Cupid, the God of Love, 
had rented the premises, and was determined to 
dispute the sway of man. Her companion was one 
of that species of bipeds known as the genus homo. 
He was attired in a bran-new suit of Harrison Street 


| store clothes, and appeared as gay as a peacock. 


The first thing he did after seating himself was to 


| encircle the neck of the lady with his left arm, while 


his right hand lovingly grasped her soft and deli- 
cate left. Not being used to such scenes (being a 
bachelor), I kept my t’other eye open, and noted 
down the proceedings in my mind. 

‘* Clara!” began the passionate lover, ‘‘ ain’t this 
nice? I swon it’s a good deal better ’n ridin’ in the 
old wagin !” 

‘“Yes, Josh,” feebly articulated Clara. 
don’t hug me so; the folks are lookin’ at us.” 


** But 





“Well, let ‘em look!” retorted Josh. 
they'd like tu be in my place a spell, enny how!” 
(1, for one, did most heartily envy him the posi- 
tion.) 

“Yes; but, Josh, you know they will laugh at 
us,” meekly rejoined his companion. 

‘*Let them laugh!” exclaimed the irate lover. 
‘Don't I love you, and don’t you love me, and ain't 
we a-goin’ to git married to-morrer ?” 

Josh at this moment appeared as though a brill- 
iant idea had struck him, for he suddenly bent over 
and kissed his fair companion square in the mouth. 

“There!” said he, exultingly, ‘‘ ain’t that nice ? 
You don’t allers git them sort!” Then, turning to 
the occupants of the car, he exclaimed, “ Strangers, 
me and this voung woman have come down from 
the country to git married. She is a nice gal, and 
I'm a-goin’ to do the right thing by her!” 

During the delivery of this concise speech Clara’s 


** Guess 


face was suffused with blushes; noticing which her 
ardent lover remarked, ‘‘ Don’t git so all-fired red 
about the gills, Clara. You know that we are a-goin’ 
to be married, and what’s the use to fluster up so?” 

This last speech settled the business of the pas- 
sengers. They gave one shout, and relieved their 
bodies of a charge of laughter that had almost stran- 
gled them. At the corner I vacated the car, leay- 
ing the happy couple as contented as if the future 
denoted nothing but sunshine and pleasure—and 
such I trust it may prove to them. 

A YANkrr gentleman, from ‘ away down East,” 
by the name of B , not long since purchased a 
farm in York County, Pennsylvania, built himself a 
pretty little cottage, and became ‘‘ the aristocratic 
farmer” of that section. As customary, he removed 
his family for the summer season to dwell upon his 
country seat, and enjoy all the luxuries of a coun- 
try life; but in doing this it was his lot to become 
acquainted with many of the “low Dutch” inhabit- 
ants of that section, who know only enough to 
““wote enny ticket mit a Shackson on it,” and 
“‘make Misder Climer in offis.” A few days after 
Mr. B ’s family had become settled in their new 
home they were called upon by some of the ‘* Dutch 
dignities,” and in the course of conversation the fol- 
lowing tribute was paid to the worth of a departed 
wile: 

Mrs. B——. ‘“ How is your wife, Hans?” 

Hans. ‘‘ Ish haben no vife now.” 

Mrs. B——. ‘‘ Then you have been married ?” 

Hans. ‘‘Oh, yaw, Ish haben been married, but 
she be dett now—she be gone!” 

Mrs. B—~. ‘‘ What a pity! I am very sorry 
for your lot, Hans—very sorry indeed; but you 
must remember it is decreed the best of friends must 
some day part.” 

Hans. ‘“‘ Her name vas not Lot, ef you bleese ; 
her name vas Shoanna, an’ she makes me a gude 
vife, a very gude vife while she be livin’; she be 
sich a gude ooman to me an’ my farm. Qh, she vas 
sich a gude worker dat Ish feel her loss very mooch 
indeedt.” 

Mrs. B——. “‘ But, Hans, you can get another, 
can’t you ?” 

Haws. ‘‘Oh yaw, Ish could haben annudder 
vife, but den she be not so mooch gude as Shoanna 
vas tome an’ my farm. ‘Pon my vort, mam” (put- 
ting his hand to his breast), ‘‘ Ish feels her loss very 
mooch indeed; she vas wordt to me more as all my 
children togedder. Do you pleef me ef I shall dell 
you dat she vas more as haff uf my wordt? You 


| you appear to have forgotten.” 
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see dat pig parn uf mine shust as you bass my house, 
on der left uf der hill dare ?—vell, Missers B-——, dat 
parn cost me more as dree tousand dollar, unt shust 
so shure as [ lif, I would shust so leaf as dat parn tu 
be burn down den fur my vife Shoanna to hef died!” 

Dear Drawer,—The amusing story, related in 
a recent Number, of the printers who made a mis- 
take on account of the word who being spelled 
hue in the “ 
whom I became acquainted in Indiana, while teach- 
ing school there, some fifteen years ago. Although 
a very respectable lawyer, yet he had studied his 
spelling-book a little too carelessly in his youyger 
days. 


copy,” reminds me of a lawyer with 


At one session of the court he was engaged 
in the prosecution of a man for the fraudulent sale 
of some property, and called the attention of the 
jury to the dishonest appearance of the d« 
as an evidence of his guilt. ‘‘ Why, gentlemen of 
the jury,” said he, ‘don’t his very looks convict 
him? Can't you read on his countenance, 
takably written there, the word f-r-o-a-d, fire 


fendant 
nis- 


Tuts lawyer had a brother who was a minister, 
and who was not only careless in literary matters, 
but really very ignorant. 
having selected a text from the first chapter of the 
second epistle of John, he made the following an- 


One Sabbath morning, 


nouncement to his congregation: ‘* Beloved hear- 
ers, my text may be found in the one-eyed chapter 
of two-eyed John.” ‘The same man, in writing the 
word God, always commenced it with a small j. 
On one occasion, being called upon to speak in a 
political meeting, he began by saying that he should 
make only a few dulcetory (desultory) remarks. 


A TRAVELER, in relating his adventures, told 
his listeners that he and his servant had made fifty 
wild Arabs run. Observing the looks of incredulity 
which greeted this astonishing narration, he added 
that there was no great matter in it, ‘‘ for,” said he, 
“we ran, and they ran after us!” 

A Goon parody was that involved in the story of 
a young English nobleman with a large number of 
titles and a very small amount of brains. 
young ladies were discussing his many names—Lord 
this, Viscount that, and so on ad infinitum. ‘**My 
fair friends,” said the witty N——, “one of his titles 
) “Ont” 
universal exclamation, “‘ what is that?” 
Barren of Intellect,” was the rejoinder. 


Several 


was the 
* He is 


Or the same character (as far as the insinuation 
is concerned) a good anecdote is told of a well-known 
professor at Edinburgh. Walking out one day, he 
met an individual who had the disagreeable reputa- 
tion of a fool. 
him, “ how long can a person live without brains ?” 
‘*T dinna ken, Sir,” replied the fellow, scratching 


his pate; ‘‘ how long have vou lived yourself? 
I § ; 3 


“ Pray,” said the professor, accosting 


A Goop story is told of the naval hero of the late 
war, Admiral Farragut. The Drawer can not vouch 
for its authenticity, but gives it as related by an 
eminent theologian and divine. Lishop Clark, of 
Rhode Island, is eminent for his devotion to the in- 
terests of his diocese, and yet loves to unbend in ge- 
nial society. One day he was recreating at New- 
port, and fell into the company of the Admiral. 
The Bishop was smoking, and politely offered a 
cigar to his companion. Turning his bronzed face 
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upon the Bishop, Farragut soberly remarked: ‘‘ No, 
thank you, Bishop; I never smoke, but I sometimes 
swear a little!” The answer took the Bishop aback 
somewhat, but he quickly recovered himself, and 
replied: ‘‘ Ah, I see, smoking and swearing don’t 
go together!” It was ‘‘diamond cut diamond.” 

WE have in our city (New Haven) a curious gen- 
ius, J. B , who might with propriety be called 
one of the ‘‘ oldest inhabitants.” He is not as much 
noted for his respect for religion and ministers as for 
his odd sayings and his attachment to the Democrat- 
ic party. A few days since he was met on the street 
by our city missionary, Deacon S$ , and the 
Deacon, thinking B was a good subject for 
missionary labor, asked him, with tender solicitude, 
‘Are you, Mr. B , in view of your advanced 
age and that journey which you soon must take, 
laying up stores above?” .‘* Well, Deacon,” replied 
B—., ‘I can’t exactly tell; but I’ve always been 
a good Democrat!” } 

AN Episcopal clergyman, who is on the best of 
terms with the Presbyterian clergy, happened, when 
conversing with one of them concerning his spiritu- 
al experience among his flock, to inquire whether 
he did not find certain proceedings somewhat em- 
barrassing. ‘‘ Now, with us Episcopal ministers,” 
said he, ‘‘ it is not usual to ask individuals to join in 
prayer with us, unless upon particular occasions of 
sickness or distress; whereas with you, I under- 
stand, it is customary to do so at all times and sea- 
Is not the introduction of this matter some- 
times a little awkward ?” 

The Presbyterian, a most excellent and pious 
man, protested that he did not experience any such 
feeling ; ‘‘ but,” added he, ‘I confess that when I 
first entered the ministry a little unpleasantness did 
arise from the custom of which you speak. Find- 
ing myself alone with a member of niy congrega- 
tion—an honest but rather subservient tradesman 
in a small way of business—I seized the opportunity 
of improvement, and asked him to unite with me 
for a few minutes in devotional exercise. 

“ «Certainly, Sir,’ returned he, ‘if it’s the small- 
est gratification to you!’ which was, I confess, ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing.” 


sons. 


THE anecdotes in the September Drawer of the 
absent-minded gentleman who threw the pig in the 
well and so kindly placed the toad in the shade of 
his carriage and then drove on, bring to mind an 
incident, affording no little amusement, which oc- | 


curred when the writer hereof was a boy. Our 
neighbor S$ had several boys—good fellows too— 
who one morning, while feeding their stock, caught 
a rabbit alive, which Hiram was carrying home in 
his arms. Before reaching home another one start- 
ed up, creating the usual excitement; and with 
yells that would have done credit to Comanches 
the boys ‘‘ went” for him. Whereupon Hiram, step- 
ping into a fence-corner, very carefully set his rabbit 
down and gave chase with the rest. He discovered 
his mistake too late: Azs rabbit didn’t stay where 
he set it. 


I rnik, writes a correspondent, that Western 
New York should contribute to the Drawer, and 
therefore send an account of an accident that hap- 
pened to a house-painter and his assistant, some 
years since, while at work about my house: The 
painter was Squire W——, a good man, a member 
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of the Church, and, of course, not addicted to swear- 
ing himself, albeit “ 
on the other hand, being a ‘terrible swearer” 


he swore others ;” his assistant, 
when 
his boss was absent. The Squire and his assistant 
were painting the inside of the roof of the veranda; 
they were seated on a plank suspended from the 
roof, with a large pail of paint between them. Sud- 
denly the rope gave way, and i 

Ww and the pail of paint squash on the floor, 
the paint flying about and completely covering the 
head, face, and person of Squire W——. This was 
too much for human nature to endure quietly, and 
Squire W , Springing from his prostrate position, 
raised his clenched fist, and brought it down with 
the exclamation: ‘ By—Golly!”—pausing a mo- 
ment between the two words. His assistant, who 
for an instant had clung to the roof, dropped beside 
the excited boss, and raising his fist, and bringing it 
down with “a vim,” exclaimed—‘ Or something 
stronger !” 


down came Squire 


WE are afraid the Maine Liquor Law made many 
‘*temperance houses” like that of which our corre- 
spondent writes as follows: 

Dear Drawer,—A few years ago, when the 
Maine Liquor Law was in full force in Vermont, 
Judge C——, of , Was onajourney. He stopped 
at a tavern in the town of for the night. After 
supper the Judge asked the worthy landlord ‘ for a 
The landlord said ** he was sorry he 
could not accommodate him. I am obliged by th 
law to keep a temperance house.” It was late, so 
the Judge could not go on that night, but told the 
landlord he would leave early the next morning be- 
fore breakfast. ‘‘ Very well; I will carry your 
valise and show you to your room.” The Judge 
was taken to a fine room; the landlord said, ‘*! 
hope you will be comfortable.” There was an open 
stove in the room, where Judge C—— found a bot- 
tle of brandy. He then went to his wash-stand and 
opened it; he found a bottle of gin, water, glasses, 
ete. The Judge then went to a cupboard, and there 
was a bottle of old Bourbon. The Judge, after help- 
ing himself, went down and told the landlord he 
would not leave early. After breakfast the next 
morning Judge C—— paid his bill, and said to the 
landlord, ‘‘ 1 have been a great opposer of ‘ temper- 


glass of gin.” 


| ance houses,’ and always refused to stop at one, but 


I like the hang of yours, and will call whenever | 
come this way.” The landlord said, ‘I’m sorry I 
could not let you have some gin last evening; but 
the law is so strict, and my neighbors keep close 
watch, so I am obliged to keep a ‘temperance 
house.’ ” 


A CoyrnecticuT YANKEE sends the two follow- 
ing: 

Having oceasion to travel over part of this State 
in a stage-coach, and the roads being very bad, we 
(the passengers), to relieve the tedium of the jour- 
ney, resorted to relating anecdotes. One was par- 
ticularly relished as being “‘spun” by a reverend 
gentleman, and I will relate it as nearly as I can in 
his own words, Said he: ‘I was stopping a short 


| time since in a country town in Pennsylvania, and 


while there a short, fat, beer-drinking Dutchman 
and a young Dutch lady were introduced to me as 
wishing to be united in the holy bonds of matrimo- 
ny. Of course I was willing to give them my help, 
and after the ceremony was performed and the ‘fee’ 
paid, the newly-made bride thought it proper for 
her to szy something to the ‘dominic,’ Acting 
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upon the thought she stepped up to me, and throw- 
ing both arms around my neck, she said: ‘Oh, doc- 
tor, doctor, I feel so goot! I feel so goot!’ I thought 
was amply repaid for helping them through their 
ifficulty.” 


I 
} 
a 


Nor a great distance from this place there is a 
certain church, in the congregation of which one 
old lady is a constant attendant and a devout be- 
" This old lady had a custom of saying to 
herself, when any thing pleased her more than usual 
in the sermon, “Glory to God!” or ‘‘ Glory, Hal- 
lelujah!” One day the minister getting interested 
and excited, the old lady also partook of the excite- 
ment, and commenced to say very loud, ‘ Glory to 
God!” very much to the surprise of the congrega- 


liever. 


tion. Getting excited again, she said, louder yet, 
‘Glory, Hallelujah!” which caused of the 
deacons to speak to her, telling her she was disturb- 
ing the rest of the people, but she paid him no at- 
tention whatever. Suddenly they heard, ‘‘ Glory 
to God!” again. This time the deacon said to her 
if she did it again he should have to take her out 
of the church. No attention did she pay him, how- 
ever; and again ‘‘ Glory to God!” 
and clear. 

yond measure, so, motioning to another of his 
brethren, they formed a chair of their hands and 
carried the old lady toward the door. 
reached the door she burst forth with: ‘*Glory to 
God in the highest! I have more honor than my 
Master! He was carried on one ass, while I have 
two!” 


one 


Just as she 


A FRIEND in Detroit, from whom the Drawer is 
always glad to hear, gives, as follows, his reminis- 
ences of a distinguished but eceentric man: 

Hon. A. B. Woodward, a native of Virginia, was 
appointed by President Jefferson, in 1805, Chief 
Justice of Michigan Territory. The Judge was a 
bachelor, and used to buy a dozen shirts, with 
broad cambric ruffles, at a time ; and would put 
one of the dozen on, and wear it until it became 
soiled; then put on shirt No. 2 over the first, and 


so one after another, until he had the whole twelve | * 


upon his person at the same time. When the ex- 
terior one was too dirty to wear longer this one 
was taken off, and No. 11 came into view. Thus 
he proceeded until the entire lot (save No. 12) had 
been twice exposed to view. Then the whole dozen 
were sent to his laundress, and he would lie in bed 
until they were purified and returned to him, when 
he would go through the same rotation, month aft- 
er month, until they were all worn out, and then he 
got another dozen. The Judge would buy at a slop- 
shop one flannel under-shirt, put it on and wear it, 
without change and unwashed, until it literally 
came off him in shreds. 


IN a newspaper office one hears many good things. | 


I send the Drawer the last J heard: 

A few days ago a countryman came into the 

*e to pay his subscription. After doing so he 
loitered round for some time, putting questions about 
the standing and capabilities of several educational 
establishments advertised in our paper. One of 
these was presided over by a gentleman who affixed 
the letters A.M. to his name. Our countryman was 
rather multitudinous in his inquiries concerning this 
institution, and particularly wanted to know if they 
were good at teaching “ figures” there (meaning 
arithmetic). Rather annoyed at his interminable 


came forth sharp | 
This, however, exasperated the deacon 
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questior ing, « 

ing to the two magi 
‘*A man that can 

surely ought to be a 


“O) 
Oh? 


those letters to hi 
ble to teach arithmetic.” 
yes, I see!” was the re S] . 
Arithmetical Master! I didn’t notice that befor 

I retired immediately, that the dignity of th 
office might not be compromised by my 1 
The countryman retired too, evidentl 
that institution was capable of teachir 
! ** ficure.” 


how to 


add 
adda 


1e vonse; “he is a 


laughter. 
1 that 


r the rising 


satishie 


generation 
A FRIEND in Missouri says : 
Your anecdotes of children I consi 
attractive feature of the Drawer. I am: 
and was called one morning, not long sir 
gentleman of the village laboring under a1 
of inflammatory rheumatism. I bled him, and after 
I was through performed the same operation for 
another member of the family who was indisp« 
One of the little girls, three or four years 
so much blood-letting going on 
and, breaking out into tears, askec 
the doctor was going to bleed them a 
nd had t 
A Boston correspondent set ds the two following: 
The year 1857 found me on board one of the many 
ships sent from New Bedford to catch whales. O ir 
officers and crew were mostly ignorant, uneducated 
persons, and some of them very much so. O 
| this class, who hailed from Rhode Island, had bee 
| christened ‘‘ Jonathan,” from his excessive 
On approaching the “line” Jonathan 


| been shown it through the telescope 


it was like vaccination, a » go all around. 


| cy. 

| trick of stretching a hair across tl l 

| several days after appeared to be in deep study. O 
being asked the cause of his thoughtfulness, he r 

| plied: ‘* When I’m at home I live clos ! 

| but I didn’t think it run way down here; 
thunder, I don’t see what holds it up !” 

Wuew lying in port on the Peruvian coast I was 
one evening called on deck by Jonathan to see the 
greatest sight ever seen ;” and on gaining the deck 
| found half a dozen of the crew gazing with aston- 
ishment at a comet, and was just in time to hear 
some one exclaim: ‘‘I swon that star’s on fire!” 
| One individual suggested it was a comet, to which 
| Jonathan replied: it I've 
lof ’em!’? And when his informant ventured to re- 
| mark that they were not to be seen very n, he 

continued: ‘‘ Maybe they ain’t out here, but there’s 


Island! 


n fire 


** Of course it is; seen lots 


ot te 


any quantity of them in Rhod 


| Tue sermon which a ‘‘ Naval 
| the Drawer has been preached 
it will do no harm to repeat it 
| good : 

Happening to be in Western York some 
years ago, I was induced to go and hear a farewell 
sermon. 


sends to 


Officer” 
more than once, but 


again, and may do 
New 


The congregation was large, and expecta- 
tion on tip-toe, because the minister had been un- 
fortunate enough to incur the hostility of a part of 
his people, and his salary had been but partially 
paid. This, however, was nothing unusual, and 
gave point to the following remarks in his discourse : 

‘*The minister that you want here must have 
three qualifications. First, he must be young and 
unmarried, that he may be able to accept the salary 

| that you promise ; Secondly, he must a small 
appetite, to be able to live on what you pay; Third- 


have 
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ly, he must be a good man, so that he may live in 
heaven all the week, come down and preach for you 
on Sunday, and go back again in time for tea!” 


In the spring of 1865 Surgeon C——, United 
States Volunteers, was stationed at Chattanooga. 
The Doctor is an Irishman, full of Fenianism, and 
of a pugilistic temperament. The Doctor paid a 
visit to Nashville, and, after finishing his business 
and buying a new uniform, determined to enjoy 
himself. With several friends he went to see the 
play at the new theatre. After the second act one 
of the party getting up, said, ‘Isn’t it time to go 
and liquor?” Not having heard the phrase before 
the Doctor was surprised. He sprang up, and 
doubling his fists and looking around in a very 
threatening manner, said: ‘‘Lick who?” It is 
needless to add the party smiled hugely. The sub- 
ject is still a very sore one with the Doctor. 


Tue following curious incidents are vouched for 
by the clerical party who narrates them : 

On the first occasion of my interring a parishion- | 
er the sexton had made a mistake in the dimensions 
of the grave, and during the service in church this 
same clerk coolly came with a piece of tape and 
measured the coffin, exclaiming to me, by way of 
apology for the interruption: ‘‘I want to see how 
long er be.” He came again a few minutes after- | 
ward and repeated this operation, nodding even 
more familiarly than before: ‘‘I want to see how 
broad er be,” said he. But even these most unrea- 
sonable interruptions were in vain, for when the 
body was carried into the church-yard the grave 
was still too small for its reception. I of course 
waited for the arrangements to be completed, and 
endeavored to look as unconscious as I could, while 
the clerk confidently exhorted me in a broad whis- | 
per to ‘Go on wi’ it, bless yer. Why can't ye let 
us have er when you ha’ done wi’ er?” 


I DARE say it will surprise some folk to learn 
that this man is parish clerk still, although, it is 
true, with greatly improved manners; and I wish 
one-half of the folk in my parish were as honest 
and kind-hearted as he, cr as zealous in securing to 
the Church her proper dues. There is a certain | 
cobbler in the village who, although a worthy fel- | 
low, entertains unorthodox opinions, and with whom 
the clerk is therefore always at variance ; and the | 
latter gives me this curious account of his failing | 
to obtain from the son of Crispin our Easter dues : 

“T am come for your Easter offering, Mr. Last,” 
observed the ecclesiastical official, looking over the 
half-door behind which the little cobbler sits cross- 
legged at his work. 

** And what ¢s an Easter offering, and why should 
I give it?” inquired the skeptic. } 

“Well, never you mind about that; only give 
it, that’s all.” 

‘Won't you step in and take a bit of bacon with 
me, Mr. Clerk, for I am just a-going to have my 
dinner ?” 

‘*No, thank yer; I want my Easter offering.” 

“Well, then, take a drap o’ summit warm; I’ve 
got some ale yonder upon the hob.” 

The clerk could not help looking wishful, but he 
replied stoutly, as before, that he only wanted the | 
Easter offering. 

‘At least you will take a pipe,” insisted the cob- | 
bler: ‘here is tobacco and the box of lucifers.” 

The clerk resolutely shook his head. 

“Very well,” said the cobbler, with a chuckle; 


| last car 
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‘*T've tried ye with a meat-offering, witha drink- 
offering, and with a burnt-offering, and now you will 
have no other sort of offering from me, I promise 
ye.” And he kept his word. 


An English curate says: The first great aston- 
ishment that I received after entering upon the du- 
ties of my profession was when baptizing a male 
infant. 

** Name this child.” 

‘* Nero,” replied one of the godfathers, with the 
greatest gravity. 

‘*My good man,” said I, ** I do not know whether 
I am justified in positively refusing to christen your 
infant by such a name, but I adjure you to pause be- 
fore you give it him. Nero was a vile and cruel 
tyrant, and persecuted Christian folk.” 

‘*T don’t know about that, Sir,” replied the father 
of the child, scratching his head; “ but I should like 


| him to have a Bible name.” 


‘‘But the name of Nero does not occur in the 
Bible.” 

**Oh yes, it do, Sir ;” and with that he produced 
a copy of the sacred volume which had been pre- 
sented to him by my own wife; and certainly the 
word *‘ Nero” was to be found there, though printed 
in the margin and in diamond type. 


Tue same clergyman says: It is often very trou- 
blesome to a young curate, particularly if unaccus- 
tomed to the particular dialect of his parish, to catch 
the exact name which the sponsor wishes to be con- 
ferred, and this difficulty is increased when the word 
happens to begin with a vowel. A young girl once 
came to my house to have her name entered in the 
list of the students for confirmation. 

‘* Very well, my good girl, what is your Christian 
name?” and I waited, pen in hand, to set it down. 

‘** Anner, Sir.” 

“Ts it Anna or Hannah?” said I. 

** Anner, Sir.” 

‘* Please to spell it. 
there is an H in it.” 

“ Yes, Sir: H, HA, HEN, HEN, HA, H.” 


There were six. 


I want to know whether 


Oup Dr. A was a quack, and a very ignorant 
one. Onone occasion he was called by mistake to at- 
tend a councii of physicians in a critical case. After 
considerable discussion the opinion was expressed 
by one that the patient was convalescent. When 
it came Doctor A ’s turn to speak: ‘ Convales- 
cent!” said he; ‘“‘why that’s nothing serious; I 
have cured convalescence in twenty-four hours!” 


A New EnGuianp Doctor of Divinity sends the 
two following: 

A very intelligent lady, riding lately in the rear 
car of a long train, remarked to her companion that 
the train seemed to move very slowly ; and a mo- 
ment after added, with a most Partingtonian uncon- 
sciousness: ‘‘ But perhaps it’s because we are in the 


ab 


A PRIMARY SCHOOL class being up for examina- 


| tion, the teacher asked: ‘‘ Now, children, what 


makes an eclipse?” All silent, with much facial 
twisting, as if to screw out the mystery. At last 
a carroty-headed urchin, shutting tightly his eyes, 
with evident determination ‘to do or die,” jerked 
out at the top of his voice the singularly true but 
inappropriate answer: ‘‘God Almighty!” There 
was a profound pause. 





